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He anſiuered, Maſter, all theſe command 
ments have I obſerved from My YOUTH, 
Then Jeſus bebolding him, 'LoveD bim. 

Mark x. 20, 21 
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SE R MON, XIV, 
On_DvuzLLiNnG, 
MATT. V. 39. 

But I ſay unto you, That ye refit not evil; 
HAT the Chriſtian religion ſhould have 
met with oppoſition appears nothing, 
extraordinary, when we conſider the pride 
and the prejudice, the paſſions and the vices 
of mank ind: but that any one ſhould have 
been hardy enough profeſſedly to attack its 
MORALITY, may well ſeem ſtrauge; conſi- 
dering the purity and perfection, the benign 
tendency and facial excellence of that Mora- 
lity. Indeed, it is upon this very bottom, 
that a hardy veteran“ in the eauſe of infide- | 
lity hath grounded his heavy charge: the 
morals of Jeſus Chriſt; —palpably beyond the 
reach of cenſure,—are therefore ** too good, 
< too refined; incompatible with the weak - 
neſs, unattainable by the powers of imperfect 
human nature:—An objection as falſe as it is 
frivolous ; calculated no leſs to encourage 
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the indolence and depravity, than to repreſs 
all the noble aſpirations of the ſoul after 
the e e Ng in virtu . ore 
20 
wag the ado of * — 
of the Chriſtian morals urged by this clumſy 
combatant, is that doctrine of *Non-refiſtajes 
of pet — inculcated by our Saviour in the 
: a doQrine certainly, of the greateſt uti- 
10. both to individuals, and to ſociety; 4 
eaſy for the man of true Chriſtian principtes 
to perform, as it will ever be found delightful 
and ſatisfactory in the performance. Indeed 
if determined to indulge their paſſions, to op- 
poſe no barrier to their pride or maliee. their 
luſt or revenge, chere is no wonder that men 
think not only this, but every other precept 
of Chriſtian truth ſevere, and are fond to 
fancy and to repreſent them as impraQicadle! 
But hence no fair judgment of the cafe cun 
be formed: we muſt learn it, us inder we 
only can learn it, from thoſe, who, flicieous 
to ſubdue their evil luſts and paſſions; e | 
entered into the combat With reſolation and 
ſincerity ; deſirous to overcome, after thelr 
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great Maſter's example, and Hxed, ghrangh 
his grace, to perſevere unto the and. Mh 
men like theſe declare the recent f REI 
beyond their attainment, his laws tos refined, 
and his morals too ſublime far practice, Their 
teſtimony, duubtlaſa, will deſerve to hs treated 
with reſpect and deſerence. But When ths 
enemy of the Chriſtian faith, hunting for 
plauſible objections to ſuppart his gauſe; 
when the man of the world, wedded to hig 
paſiops, and centered in himſelf; hen gp; 
jectors like theſe arraign the morals of Chriſt 
as too exalted and pure, we wonder got. 8 
che abjection; we readily graut ta fall vroights 
and force, with reſpect to them. 2 +; 
Sy”: cu 

«Were: it pthrmiley-t0 cpo 10 a a 
5 a practice ſo impious and abſurd 
in itlelf, and ſo directly oppoſite to the h, 
ſpicit and genius — 
DUELLING, have ever been kagyn in A 
tian land ?-—No.man can doubt chat this 
bargus, brutality is forbidden by abs Jews of 
Chriſt; of Hun, whe bath cammapded that 
we rell wet evil; and no man gan haye hardi- 
} - 
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neſs enough to avow that the precept is in 
this reſpect impracticable; for who will aſſert 


that bor LIN is neceſſary ? So far from it, we 1 
dare to aſſert that the cuſtom, in every view i 
of it, is unmanly, irrational, ſinful: as deſpi- * 
cable, for the moſt part, in its CAUSES, as it is 3 
enn ind deſtruQtive i in its consrWeners, * 
1. Yes, my young friends, Develop the real K 
CcAvses, diſcover the true ſources of -DUEL- " 
LING, and you will perceive them to be as deſ- F 
picable, as the practice itſelf is criminal, True, 8 
you will hear much from the defenders of ki 
this Gothic cuſtom, of Honour, of Reputation, b 
of Satisfaction *®,' and other high-ſounding & 
words ; which, wks reduced to' their proper * 
import, will be found to mean nothing li D 
in the vocabulary of theſe gentlemen, ban ſp 
what they really imply. For that Honour, 1 
for inſtance, of which we hear fo much, of 
fee ſo little amongſt characters of this kind, * 
is ſo far from countenancing, that it ae 
arly condemns the practice. Honour, 
1 is the refinement of virtue f; wn * 
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© © See Anecdote 10th. 
+ See the Anecdotes, and Delany's ſermors, vol, ii, p. 266, 
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End, it is the ſplendor of reputation, the ror 
ward of ſuch virtue; and the true man gf 
honour is he, who, from the natiye excellent 


and real dignity of juſtice, goodneſs and truth, 
is led to act at all times conſiſtently with 
them: ever reverencing his conſcience. and 
his character, and ſolicitous to fill up the 
great, the worthy part, far above the narrow 
reſtraint and coercion of the laws, or the fal- 
lible teſtimony of mere human judgment *, 
And can it be ſuppoſed that a principle [like 
this can ever allow, ean ever juſtify the ha · 
zarding our on, or taking away the life of a 
brother, for a ſlight, nay for the greateſt af - 
front imaginable ?—Can it be ſuppoſed that. 
a principle like this can ever give riſe to 
Duels, or attain its great end and reward, a 
ſplendid reputation, in conſequenee of them? 
They muſt be ſtrange and perverſe eſtimators 
of human actions, who can either believe hy | 
one, or beſtow the other. 


In the remand 3 ages of. Chivgley,. When 
men's brains were Heated with 1 wild and fan- 
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taſtie notions of bravery and honour, it is 
poſſible: that ſome entered the lifts, on what 
appeared to them the true and high principles 
of generoſity and virtue. But it would be no 
leſs eafy to ſhew the folly. and Falſhood of 
thoſe principles, than it is palpable: to ob- 
ſerve, that they have no influence in modern 
times. Principles far different, and' which 
can by no means claim a thouſandth part even 
of their worth, now place the weapons of death 
in the hand of the duelliſt, and call him forth 
in horcible oppoſition to his friend, and his 
brother | Furious paſhon, and unforgivi ing 
pride, here unite to give the ſudden t 
lenge ! There, wine or woman, or, in bel | 
words, drunkenneſs and luſt, draw the deſtruc- 
tive ſword. In other caſes, the demon f 
Gaming * lings this fatal evil inits rear, after 
other miſchiefs, and fiuifhes the ruin of for- 
tune with the loſs of life. Notable cauſes all! 
and ſuch as muſt neceſfarily put the Soul in a 
fit condition to appear before the tribunal of 
God, if diſcharged from the Body in the has - 
zardous, the impious ente! 
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Virtue, my young friends, i is / is 
uniform. Founded upon the immoveable baſis 
of reverence to the Deity, and dependance 
upon Him, it will never dare to enter deli- 
berately upon actions, which it is conſcious 
that Deity muſt and will diſapprove. And 
therefore, we may lay it down as an infallible 
truth, that the man of real virtue will never 
draw his fword on a fellow-creature, or dare 
him to the liſts of death; will never give ot 
accept the challenge, or oppoſe his weapon - 
to a human heart, except in ſelf-defence. 
And if the Cauſes of Duelling, juſt mentioned, 
be for the moſt part ſuch as I have ſpecified; 
if this deteſtable practice generally ariſts 
from worthleſs and criminal motives ; we. ſee 
Kill further, that the truly good man, the 
man of ſtrict and real honour, as he will 
never give occaſion for, fo can he never have 
any neceſſity to engage in deſperate, e 


ſingle combat ! 4 


| A pradtice, | Ka aching to Wh e 
tion | how oppc afit te to all the principles of 

reaſon, religion, and n, * fellow - 
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creatures, ftail, fallible, ſhort- lived - montals, 
endued with reaſon and reflection, and taught 
by religion a3, well as by nature to oonſider 
each other as brethren, as friends, as united 
by, the. moſt tender and ſocial ties t 
Men, inſtigated by the meaneſt paſhons, with 
revenge and guilt boiling in their hearts, 
preparing by the piſtol or the ſword, to 
finiſh each other's ſhart and precariqus exiſte 
ence; and to plunge, the one with all his 
vices bloſſoming upon him, into awful-futue 


rity ; the other, to drag the miſerable ret 


mains of life, haunted” with the diſtracting 
conſciouſneſs of his brother's, his friend's, 


perhaps his once deareſt friend's * murdeg 


* This is well expreſſed by an elegant poet, © 
| Panthus and Euclio, link'd by friendſhip's tie, „ 


Liv'd each for each, as.cach for each would die :; 3; 
- _ Like objects pleas'd them, and like objects peind ;, 
"Twas but one ſoul that in two bodies reign'd. 
One night, as-uſual 'twas their nights to paſs, 
They ply'd the chearful, but ſtill temp'rate glaſs; | 
When lo! a doubt is rais'd about a word ; 
A 6oubt, that muſt be ended by the ſword. . 
One falls a vitim,—mark, O man, thy 4 1 
Becauſe their gloſſaries were not the fame eee 
See Stitlngfcer's-E0ay on Converſation. 
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upon his ſoul | Can this be Honour? and can 
reputation ever accompany 4 deed like this] 
Alas, were it poſible, what reputation, what 
worldly pomp or praiſe could ever be availing 
to calin the ſorrows of a ſoul, ſtained 1 
n R | 


* 


But, miſtake it 108 my young blend, 
as Honour bears no part in · ſuch actions, ſo 
real Reputation neyer attends them. Look 
round the world and ſee, whether the Duel- 
liſt is the man of eſtimation : Search and ex- 
amine, whether he, who fears. not on all 
occaſions to hurl defiance to mankind, and to : 
dare them to the point of his ſword, is ranked 
amongſt the characters of general reſpect ? 
No, rather you will find h m an object of 
general deteſtation; nor would you wiſh to 
be connected with him in focial intercourſe, 
whoſe ſword has already reeked with the life's 
blood of his Friend, and who dares to avow 
and glory in a deed, the very relation where- 
of chills the heart of the truly virtuous man 
Indeed, the frivolous maxims of a neighbour- 

ing nation, from whence we are too fond of 
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importing foibles and folliez,,, have gone 
ſo far as to ſanAify this enormous evil; and, 
net yet ſufficiently purged by manly reaſon 
and genuine Chriſtianity, from the wild er- 
vors of rude and gothic barbariſm, they with 
their uſual levity, can even approve the Du+ 
elliſt , and repreſent Murder as a characteriſe 
however wiſe and reſpectable, can alter the true 
nature of things; no maxims can ever juſtify 
inhumanity in feeble mortals ;. paſſion, pride, 
and the luſt of Win get > 
| mn Chriſt, Fi #6 60 


W 


**. ee es per to be poſble, 


granting that the Cauſes of Ducls might 
ſometimes be juſtified, and that there, were 


. 
* „ and defend his 


® It is no uncommon thing in Nb b 
gentleman, as pecuharly worthy your friendſhip und fa- 
voutable notice, becauſe . He bes tilled bis Mas? r. 
however do juſtice to the laws of France. Hemry JV; the 
£20 favourable to the practice, diſcountenanced it by his laws t 


and the edi againſt Duelting was one of - 6 
of Lewis XIV's reign. 
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the ſword; yet, hen reſſectiom turn u . 
ment on the CONSEQUENCES, every appeary 
ance of JETER n 

% nate 57ND 
Wich reſpect to Himſelf, the Duclit a | 
but two dreadful alternatives before um; vla 
ther to periſh by the hand of his antagomiſtz 
ot to incur the fearful guilt of that antago- 
niſt's blood The former how 'irremediubly 
futal !' the latter, how meluncholy a cortoſive 
of all the future peace and comfort of liſe 
Oh, my young friends, when you conſider 
the awful greatneſs of Eternity, the ſubl de 
and ſelf-annihilating laws of Him, who is 
the Lord of that Eternity; when you'confider 
the terms upon which you hold that exĩſtenoe 
which He has given you, the tremenddus 
ſanctions by which He hath fenced; as it 
were, the facred human liſe ; wen you 
confider that no laws, human or divine N 
low ſelf-revenge,. or ever oonſent to put into 
man's hand ſo dangerous an inſtrument as 
that of private Tetaliation of injuries; You 
wil Mudder at "the Lt: of 'Duet- 

See baus . ver, * 2 
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4: $ERMON XIV. 
Ing, us chey reſpect Yourſelyes ; and reply, 
in that caſe, like the celebrated Patriarch on 
another, How can I do this great wickedneſs 
and ſin againſ) my God! againſt my conſci- 
ence, againſt ſociety, againſt reaſon, againſt 


humanity, againſt every hope of (preſent hp 
future W e . . Me al 


iT 


But we live not for Ourſelves. Can he 
Duelliſt then, in the fury of his paſſions, or 
the bitterneſs of his revenge, overlook and 
totally diſregard the terrible conſequences of 
this deſperate deed to thoſe, with whom be 
is connected - by the tendereſt ties? P 
he lives the ſole hope and ſtay of ſome antient, 
and venerable Houſe ; and, after all the labour; 
and-anxiety of youthful education is paſt, is, 
advancing on the great theatre of the world, 
the delight of his friends, and the 2 


F 


expectation of his affeQtionate parents ; * 
in the decline of life ſee with tranſport Geir 


youth renewed, and the | and honour of 
their family reſtouriſhing in, Their beloved 
ſon I AhdRakſt thou ſuppoſe, oh, young ne 
that no debt, on thy part, f is due to Ga 
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parents, theſe friends? Canſt thou ſuppoſe 
that the diſpoſal of thy life is with thyſelf 
only, and that theſe have no claim upon. thee? 
1 appeal at preſent only to thy natural affec- 
tions: I call thy filial love, thy gratitude, 
thy tenderneſs, to the trial : Conſult with 
theſe, and thou wilt never dare to hazard thy 
facred life; and in one fatal moment to de- 
prive thy parents of a ſon, thy family of a 
ſupport, thy friends of a Rene} | ec 

But dearer, tenderer ties ſtill remain, to 
tits about the heart, to touch it with the 
keeneſt ſenſibility, and to preſerve it from the 
ſeducing calls of falſe honour and romantic; 
bravery, If thou wilt needs engage in the 
deſperate Duel, See, on one fide,—to unnerve 
thy d wretched arm—Honour, reaſon, huma- 
nity, religion, difavowing the deed. And 
from what ſource then ſhall Courage ſpring 2. 
And, on the other ſide, ſee the beloved — 
faithful partner of thy bed, with ſtreaming 
eyes, and anguiſh too great for utterance, 
pointing to the little pledges ol your. mutual-. 
affeQion, and with dumb but expreſſive ora- 
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tory; hewalling her widowed, and their orphan 
fate! Tuink not the melting ſoftneſs; 
ich on that fight, on theſe reflections, wiuſt 
Real upon thy foul ; think it not any deragation 


to thy honour as a man: Tis a noble proof 
of right, of genuine feeling, and deferyes 4 
be cheriſhed, to be encouraged, more if poſ+ 
fible, than the black and malignant paſſions 
brooding in the breaſt, and inſtigating to 
murder and revenge, . deſerve to he RAINY 


ſubdue, and exccrated ! . 
rr VOY 

Surely no man, on as lighteſt review of 
Conſequences like theſe, would fo far diſelaim 
his reaſon, as to ruſh upon a deed, Which 
every Jaw, civil and ſacred, comdenans ; whicly 
can admit of no juſtification, no indulgengs 
which muſt either involve his ſoul in the hots 
rid guilt of murder, ſubje& him to exile oft 
impriſonment ; to wander like the firſt ſhedder 
of a brather's blood, a wretabed fugitive ou 
the earth; or to incur the danger of an igns- 
minious death from the impartial ſeritence df 
the rigid lav. ON Had” fatal ſtill, muſt 
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amis him into the tremendous preſence of 
Wan Eternal Judge, under the immediate guilt 
Wor cranlgicfliing one of his ſtrongeſt, plaineſt 
— and for ever precluded m 
Wl poflibility of n i ban vb. 


ok aſtoniſhing tothink,thas a — * 


an 
is, 
uſt 
on 
of 
to 


. 

3 pregnant with miſchiefs ſhould ever have prey 
to vailed amongſt mankind ! In ſame meaſure toac : 
„ Count ſer ie many date its origin from choſe dark 
and barbareus ages, when the true principles of 


government were neither known or eſtabliſu- 
ed ; hen legal redreſs for injuries was not en- 
{ily to be obtained 3 and when too we may add, 
Wy owantic. ideas of courage and virtue pren 
Wy vailed, and the ſolid grounds of honour at 
religion were little underſtood. While athars 
Wy trace the dreadful practice up to the days of 
that firſt murderer above referred to; and 
conceive it cotemporary with the vices and 
catrupt paſſions of dur kind, Thoſe vices 
and paſſions, no doubt, ate the genvine ſource 
of, chis deſtructiye evil: but we muſt, with 
equal certainty, reſet to the Gothic ages, for 
the regular eſtabliſhment of the barbarous 
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cuſtom *: A cuſtom; which all the refine- 
ments of modern government, manners and 
religion have not been ſufficient to explode; 
vrhich ſurely it would be the glory of a prince to 
explode; and one happy ſtep towards which, 
as a ſecondary means at leaſt, would be the 
abolition of that ſavage faſhion—another vile 
fruit of the Gothic tree; —“ the appearing 
with an inſtrument of death in civil and 
ſocial intercourſe,” Seems it not ſtrange, 
and moſt unpleaſing to thought, that # 
weapon of vengeance muſt be worn on the 
thigh of him, who converſes only with 
fellow - men, with countrymen, and with 
Chriſtians ?—Scems it not of all abfurdities 
the moſt abſurd, that courts, and meetings of 
the moſt civilized fort, demand the ungtace - 
ful appendage of a ſword; and proclaim 
that ſelf-defence is neceſſary even there? 
When will the days arrive, that awakened to 
juſt reflection, men will diveſt themſelves of 
an riveted by time; and abjure ca 
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2 Sor Delaiy's beses vad. iii. p. 262. Sully's Ve- 
moirs, Vol. ii. and Index, under the article, Duels. 
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which have nothing but barbarous antquir 
n A 


Te theſe prejudices and theſe cuſtoms, my 


young friends, it is to be feared, you muſt 
continue to comply with the reſt of mankind : 


and ſo long as they are not palpably immoral, 
an eaſy compliance is beſt, But for the prac» 
conſider its Cauſes, and its Conſequences, when 
you conſider its contrariety to the Laws of your 
nature, your country +, and your God; You 


When matters become ridiculous, they often fall of 
themſelves to the ground: it was therefore reaſonable to 
have thought, that the evil complained of would have beert 
removed, and the practice of wearing ſwords have been en- 
ticely dropped, from the time that © phyſicians were ſeen en- 
tering the chambers of the fick, with thoſe formidable wea- 
pons by their fide T“ Can a more ridiculbus abſurdity be 
fancied ! except it be that of our modern fine gentlemen, who 
with mopſtrous and fearful Hangers, now parade the ftreets, 
and appear with them, in all morning aſſemblies at leaſt. _ 

+ Gentlemen of the army, who often ſo far miſtake their 
duty, as to think themſelves obliged to engage in Duels, are 
of all others the leaſt juſtifiable in the practice : fince, not to 
ſpeak of the peculiar right which their country has in their 
lives, the articles of war are expreſs againſt the practice. 
For there it is enjoined, (That no officer or ſoldier ſhall 
Vor, III, C 
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lll no more dure to give or hecept u chi. 
lenge, than you will dare to votimit the me 
flagrant and atrocious enormity. And this, 
not becauſe you are deficient either in cou- 
- "rage of in heneur: but on the very cuntraty 


Its pureſt fefinements, and ſollivituus tb 


and we hereby dcqult sud Afebarge n officers kad folder 


acebunt; beckaſo you are a man of true Ouu- 


rage, fraring God and revereneing bis laws: 
2 man of true honour, cultivating virtue in 


r rr 


maintain the reverence of 'your on con- 
ſcience. And further we will add, never dar- 
Ing the illegal, the impjous Duel, becauſe your 
Life is not your own; becauſe the avenging 
10 en is not dene with you An the 


martial. 


8 ike wi upbraid ES. 
Fuſing a challenge, ſhall himſelf be puniſhed as a challenger ; 


bf any diſgrace or opinton of difidenitife, which miyhe wt 
from thUr having refuſed to accept of challenges; ax Hey will 
only have acted in obedience tb tar biders; und done their 
duty ac got ſolticrs, Who ſubject therkſeFyer' — 
* Sect. 7. * * 3. 
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Jays of ſociety: much more beoauſe your Saul 
is not your on, but His whe" purchaſed; jit 
ſacred precepts, and his betievolentiexanaple, 
hath taught, hath 'Commabilat you; wer its 
rehft evil; but to ſubdue ybur own-paſlions, 
to conquer your luſt of revenge; and at aue 
fame time to forgive, the injuriaus as Sreoly, 
fully, and heartily, as yon hope and e 

to meet with d er 8 — 


. 


= ) ACN RR in che 
language leis undetſtood than Rowowt, and 
but few that might not have been 
miſtaken, without producing cquil wiſchlef. 
Honour is both u metive and u ed; 4 4% 
principle of action,“ it Gfffers om Mftüle 
voly in degren, and Herelet nteche . 

My youpg readers wil be W in- 
RruNted'by a fine comment on what we have here'tndeayoured 
to en pee, if They +ſer to the plealiogand jubicions picture 
which Mr.-Richardfon-bes orm wn of hd hen, Sis /Churits 
3 in the declining of a Duel. Seo Vob K. poſts 
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cludes it, as Generoſity includes Juſtice 
and as a «© Reward,” it can be deſerved only 
by thoſe actions, which no other principle 
can produce. To ſay of another, That he 
is 4 A man of Honour,” is at once to attri- 
dute the principle, and to confer the reward: 
But in the common acceptation of the word, 
HONOUR, as a prineiple, does not include 
virtue; and therefore as a reward, is frequertt- 
ly beſtowed upon vice. Hence (ſuch is the 
blindneſs and vaſſalage of human reaſon) men 
are diſcouraged from virtue by the fear, of 
ſhame, and incited to vice by the hope of Ho- 
nour. Honour indeed, is always claimed in 
ſpecious terms; but the facts upon which the 
claim is founded, are often flagitiouſly wick 
ed. Lothario arrogates the character of «yg 
Man of Honour, for having defended a lady 
I; who had put herſelf under his protection from 
| | inſult, at the riſque of life; and Aleator, | for 
fulfilling an engagement, to which the law 
| would not have obliged him, at the expeſice 
of liberty. But, the champion of the 
I had firſt ſeduced her to adultery; 'and to pre- 

ſerve her from the reſentment of her huſband, 
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had killed him in a Duel; arid the martyr to 
his promiſe had paid a ſum, which ſhould 
have diſcharged the bill of a tradeſman, to a 
gameſter of quality, who had given him re- 
dit at cards ! Such, in the common opinion, 
are * Men of Honour ;*' and he, who in certain 
circumſtances ſhould abſtain from murder, 
perfidy, or ingratitude, would be avoided, as 
refleting infamy upon his * See che 
en No. 6, fl gr 


| (2) Eugenio, in ene of a quar- 
rel with the illiberal and brutiſh Ventoſus, 
received a challenge from the latter; Which 
he anſwered by the following billet. Sir, 
your behaviour laſt night has convinced me 
that you are a ſcoundrel ; and your letter this 
morning, that you are a ſool. If I ſhould 
accept your challenge, I ſhould myſelf be 
both. I owe a duty to God and my coun- 
try, which I deem it infamous to violate, 
and I am entruſted with a life, which I think 
cannot without folly be ſtaked againſt your's.. 
I believe you have ruined, but you cannot 
degrade me. W while you, 
3 


- 
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cans 8 this letter, ſecretly exult * your 
ows ſuſety; but remember, that to prevent 
aſſafMnation, I have a ſword, and to chaſtits' 
inſolence, a cage. This letter was deliver 
ed to Ventoſus, who read it with alt the ex- 
travagances of rage and diſdain. The per- 
ſon who conveyed it, however, endeavoured” 
to ſooth. and encourage him. Hy repreſented 
Eugenio as 4 pokroon, whom he ayghitt-no 
otherwiſeto puniſh than by removing him from” 
the rank into which he had intruded ; ane 
this, he faid, eee eee 
Accordingly it was foon induftriouſly reports 
ed, that Eugenio had truck a perſon of high 
rank, and refuſed him ( the Satisfaction of 4 
gentleman,” which he had condeſceaded to 
aſk, For not accepting a challenge, 'Puge- 
nio could not be legally punithed, beczuſe it 
was made his duty as a foldier by the en 
of war ; but it drew upon him the contempt 
of his ſuperior officers, and made them very 
ſollicitous to find out ſome pretence to dif 
miſs him. The friends of Ventoſus imme 
diately intimated, that the act of violent 

which Eugenio had been provoked, was com 


* See page 18, 
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OO 
mitted within the verge of the court, and, was 
therefore a cauſe to break him ; as for-thias' 
offence he was liable to be puniſhed” with, the 
loſs of his hand, by a law, which the” diſ- 
uſed, was fill in force. - This expedicat 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was ac- 
cordingly deprived of his comiſſon. 


(3) Forgiveneſs of injuries, and a mer- 
ciful diſpoſition towards tligſt. wha have of- 
ſended us, is not only an infallihle mark of 
a great and noble mind; but is dur indif- 
penſable duty as reaſonable creatures, and pe- 
culiarly ſo a Chriſtians. The following is 
a fine example of this virtue. Gaſton, mar- 
quis de Renty, an illuſttious nobleman, was 
a Soldier and a Chriſſian, and had the pecu - 
liar felieity t reconeile the ſeeming appt. 
ſuion between thaſe characters. He had 4 
command in the French army; and had the 
misfortune to receive a challenge from g per- 
ſon of diſtinGian in the ſame ſervice. PH 
marquis returned for. anſwers. That be was 
ready to ganyinge the gentleman that be Was 
in the Wrong; * he could not convince 

4 
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him, Was as ready to aſk his pardon, The 
other, not ſatisfied with this reply, inſiſted 
upon his meeting him with the ſword. To 
which the marquis ſent this anſwer: * That 
he was reſolved not to do it, ſince God and 
his king had forbidden it; otherwiſe, he 
would have him know, that all the endesa 
vours he had uſed to pacify him, did not pro- 
ceed from any fear of him, but of Almighty 
God, and his diſpleaſure: that he ſhould go 
every day about his uſual buſineſs, and if he 
did aflault him, he would make him repent” 
it.“ The angry man, not able to provoke 
the marquis to a duel, and meeting him one 
day by chance, drew his ſword, and attacked 
him: the marquis ſoon wounded and diſ- 
armed both him and his ſecond, with the 
| aſſiſtance of a ſervant who attended him. 
1 But then did this truly-chriſtian nobleman 
| 1 ſhew the difference betwixt a brutiſh- and a 
chriſtian courage; for, leading them to his" 
1:8 tent, he refreſhed them with wine and cor- 
dials, cauſed their wounds to be dreſſed, and 
their ſwords to be reſtored to them; then 
diſmiſſed them with 


chriſtian and friendly 
„ : 
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lvice, and was never heard to mention the: 


Fair afterwards, even to his neareſt friends 
it was an uſual ſaying with this great man 
That there was more true courage and ge- 
Wnerolity in bearing and forgiving} an injury, 
for the love of God, than in requiting it with 
another; in ſuffering, rather than reveng- 
Wing ; becauſc the thing was really more dif- 
cult.“ Adding, “ that bulls and bears had 
courage enough, but it was a brutal courage; 
WW whereas that of men, ſhould be ſuch as be- 
came rational W nn te 


(a) wee cannot, — — Ades 
W the nobleſt way of taking revenge, than that 
heretofore pointed out by a common ſoldier. - 

When the great Conde commanded the Spa- 
niſh army in Flanders, and laid ſiege to one 
of its towns, the ſoldier in queſtion being ill- 
treated by a general officer, and truck ſeveral 
times with a cane, for ſome words he had let 
fall, anſwered very coolly, “ That he ſhould 
ſoon make him repent it.“ Fifteen days after, 
the ſame general officer ordered the colonel 
of the trenches to find him out à bold and 
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(5.) A quarre having ariſem hetwern a 
celebrated gentleman in tha literary workd;;! 
and one of his acquaintance ; the latter heroic 
| „ and no leſs koonidalby,: concluded ai 

Jetter elk former, on the ſubject of the dif 
pute, with I have a liſe at your ſeruioe, if) 
you dare tu take it. Ta which tho other re- 
phed, © You fay you have a life at m ſet - 
vice, if J date te takd it. I muſt conſeſa tu yu] 
that I dare not take it : I thank my God, I have' 
not the courage to-take it. But though Lon 
that I am afraid to deprive yau of your lifa;; 
yet, Sir, permit me to aſſure you, that I a 
equally thankful to the almighty Being; fur 
mercifully be ſtawing on me ſufficient reſolu- 
tion, if attacked, to defend my own." This un- 
expected xind of reply had theeffea; it brought 
the madman back again to reaſtn; friends 
nnn m u lr. i re 


| 


eh we. *. | Sip Walter Rakeigh- 5 

man of known courage And honour) being 
very injurjoufly ueated by a hot headed raſh 
youth; he next ptacecded to challenge him, 
and on his refuſal, ſpit upon him; and that 
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too im publick ; The knight, taking out his 
handkerchief, with great calmneſs made him 
only this reply. © Young man, if I could 
as caſily wipe your blood from my conſeienct, 
as I can this injury from my face, I would 
this moment take; away your life.“ The' 
conſequence was, that the youth, ſtruck witk 
a ſudden and ſtrong ſenſe of his miſbehaviour, 
fell wpon his CIR yg Pegg! wan 

e Anntlhs I: en 
1 47 ) The Turks, wonks andy ſafer no 
ſuch things as [duels in their dominions. 
Buſbequius tells us of à reproof given to a 
valiant man by a baſha of Conſtantinople, for 
boaſting that he had challenged his — 
which is well worthy the notice of. 
thinking Chriſtian. How durſt — 
ſaid he, < challenge thy fellow - creature to i 
duel ? — What] was there not a Chriftian to 
fight with ?—Do not both of you eat the em- 
peror's bread ?—And yet, forſooth, yemuſt 10 
about to take away each other's lives! What 
precedent had you for this? Do not you know! - 
that whoever of the twain had died, the em- 


error had loſt a ſubje& . —Saying. this, che 


a wwe oo wo nj uﬀuQA vyXce> - 
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WW challenger vas immediately n ws prifop, 
WW where he lay pining many months, and was 
at laſt with difficulty releaſed, and oven N 
with _— of his r 


'**, 3 
go! *T 


(% When any e 
fallen out in Macedon betwixt two perſons, 
who were notoriouſly men of a turbulent and 
contentious temper, it was brought befofe 
king Philip, that he might determine it at his 
pleaſure; Who is reported to have generally 
paſſed this exemplary ſentence upon them: 
« You,” (ſaid he, to the one) I command 
immediately © run out of Macedon; and 
You,” turning to the other, “ ſee that you 
make all imaginary haſte after him: Thus 
baniſhing them as peſts from the capital. A 
good riddance (ſays our author) of ſuch ſala- 
manders, as delight to live in the fire of con- 
tention ; commencing; ſharp quarrels upon 
trivial accounts, and withal knowing no time 
wherein to end them. See hon {x DEP 
* Ws: Mg ＋ 6. a. 


6 t who _ 
defore the-genetal corruption of their coun- 
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trymen; never dreumt that à bon (Wüneh 
is to be decided by chance, or at moſt, hy 

fill in fencing, which they comſiderod as the 

proſeſſion of their flayes,) was a proper me- 
thod of juſtifying one's ſelf with regard to a 
reproach; which. frequently docs not at 
all concern à perſbn's bravery: The ul. 


we vantage gained proves only that ene id 2 
lik better Gladiator than his adverſary, but not 
3 chat he is exempt from the vice th which 
i be was charged. Ser Dr. none! 

Wi m Graca. Jas! WEL 


(10.) It is no uncommon thing, with per- 
ons of the Yuellitig ftamp, to make a''very 
liberal, butinexplicable uſe vf the term gü. 
AisfaQion.” An khoneſt coutitry gentle 
had the misfortune to fall into company With 
. two or three' modern Men of Honour, hefe 


14 he happened do be very ill trented; O80 U 

1 the company, belag conſcious of his Ooffenet, 

. | ſeit u note to him che next morning, tellfh 
; 


him, „“ he was ready. to give him Satisfäe 
tion. Why, ſurely 1505 (fays Ihe 
plain honeſt man) this Is fine Going: Laſt 
night he ſent me away very much . 


Eee err mam mw „ 
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temper, and this morning, he funaies it would 
be a SatisfaQtion, to he ren thro? ene body” 


pans ent Warden 2 
TTY rn 
16170 This abininable cxdeſh f:Ghbaing 


Duels ſeems, in ſome meaſure, otoing to that 
= Gothic faſhion of men's wearing Fwords, who 
are not of the military claſs; or, if théy ure 
ſoldiers, when they are not dp militity 
, duty. A gentleman eannet go to eburt, to 
church, to ſee his friends, nor to vit his pa- 
tient, unleſs he is armed with an inſtrumeat 
of flaughter. The aneient Greeks and No- 
mans never wore ſwords but in war; neititer 
were any Duels (as we have above hinted ) 
ever fought amongſt them, If they chal- 
lenged one another, it was either -a"cantdt 
between rival princes, and to prevent a fruter 
effuſion of blood; or elſe, it -was ingly fo 
fight againſt the enemies of their country. 
Czfar has given us a remarkable inſta nee of 
this kind of challenge, in his excellent Com- 

mentaries. Two centurioris of high rank; F. 

animoſity long conteſted which was the brave: 
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| E af profited, ad 
ing preſent at Cœſar's camp, when aſſaulted 
by the Gauls ; the former, in the heat of the 
attack, called aloud to the latter in theſe 
words: Quid dubitas, Varene ? Aut quem 


locum probanda virtutis tuæ expectas ? Hie 
dies, hic dies de noſtris controverſiis judie - 
bit.. Why ſhould you remain in doubt, 
Varenus f What fairer opportunity can you 
deſire for the proof of your valour : — This, 
this ſhall be the day to decide our controver- 
ſies. Immediately on this ſpirited call, Pu- 
ſio went out of the camp, and ruſhed upun 
the enemy. Varenus followed his rival; 
who, with his javelin, flew the firſt of the 
Gauls who engaged him; bot being attacked 
by a ſhower of darts, one of them pieteed hij 
ſhield, and ſtuck after ſuch a manner in his! 
belt, as prevented him from drawing his 
ſword. The enemy preſently -furrourided 
him; thus encumbered: and unable to defend 
himſelf. At this inſtant, Varenus came up 
to his aſſiſtance, flew one, and drove the zeſt 
before him; but, purſuing them too cagerlyy 
Der "_ es — 
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the dart, and drawn his ſword, came very 
ſeaſonably to the reſcue of Varenus; with: 
whom, after having ſlain many of the Gaule, 
he returned with ſafety and glory to the 
camp. Thus the Romans, we ſee, did not 
in their private quarrels ſheath their ſwords 
in each other's breaſt ; Conteſts of valour 
among them were only calls and incitements 
to the exertion of public and patriotic Geis. 
See Potter's Antiq. Græc. vol ii. p. 31, 86. 
andCzefar'sComment. Bell. Gallie, l. .es. 


12.) It is eee 
de Turenne, that when he was « young off 
cer, and at the ſiege of a fortified town, he 
had no lefs than twelve challenges ſent him; 
all of which he put in his pocket, without 
further notice: but, being ſoon after com- 
manded upon a deſperate attack on ſome part 
of the fortifications, he ſent a billet to each 
of the challengers, acquainting them, that 
he had received their papers, which he defer- 
red anſwering till a proper occaſion offered 
both for them and himſelf, to exert their cou- 
Vol. III. D 
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rage for the king's ſervice; that, being or- 
dered to aſſault the enemy's works the next 
day, he deſired their company; when they 
would have an opportunity of ſignalizing 
their own bravery, and of being witneſſes of 
his,” We may leave the reader to determine 


in this caſe who acted moſt like a man of 
ſenſe, of temper, and of true courage. 


(z.) When Auguſtus Cæſar received en 
challenge from Mark Anthony, (in his de- 
cline of fortune) to engage him in ſingle 
combat, he very calmly anſwered the bedter 
of the meſlage ; If Anthony is weary of tis 
life, tell him there are other ways of death} 
| beſides the point of my ſword” Now, who 
ever deemed this an inſtance of cowardice? 
All ages have admired it as the act of a diſ- 
creet and gallant man; who, ſenſible of his 
own importance, knew how to treat the p 
tulant and vindictive humour of a 'difcons 
tented . with its e 

A. us 9 * 21 
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- (14) The author of the Turkih Spy 
| writing to his friend on the ſubjeR in-ques 


ion, obſerves, ** It. is not only in Italy that 
ecoyple kill one another in ſingle combats ; tis 
Whe ſame in France. The beſt friends tear 
p other on the ſmalleſt occaſion, and pre- 
pare for a duel in ſuch a manner, as will ap- 
ear to thee, without doubt, ridiculous, I 
cannot but call theſe Chriſtians fools, who 
affer ſuch cuſtoms among them, and yet 
adore a Meſſiah, who is a God of peace; and 
ho call us Barbarians, when yet they are the 
only people that teach us and all other nations, 
e art of ſingle combat, the moſt pernicious 
uſtom that can be introduced amongſt men: 
who cut one another's throats, oftentimes on 
Night occaſions, and become prodigals of that 
Wtreafure wherewith the Immortal has entruſted 


” 
"IT 


' {15.) What can be more ' ſhocking 'and 
painful to the good mind, than to read that 

account of the duel between Sir Edward 

Sackvile and his friend Lord Bruce, given in 
the Guardian, Ne 129, and 1331 Of two. 
rave and eminent men, companions and 
riends, plunging each other into preſent, and 
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perchance into future woe] The gallant 
behaviour (as it is called) of the combatants? 
to uſe the author's own words, “ may 'ſerve 
to raiſe in our minds a yet higher deteſtation 
of that falſe Honour, which robs our country 
of men ſo fitted to ſupport and adorn it. 
But, (as one juſtly remarks) barely to loſe 
life, is the ſmalleſt of thoſe evils which attend 
this miſchievous practice. It is pregnant with 
a long, an almoft endlefs train of diſaſfterous 
conſequences to parents, wives, children, 
friends, aſſociates, and the community, It i 
an infallible expedient to be deprived of the 
favour of an infinite God, and to be excluded 
the joys. of his eternal kingdom: it is the furs 
way to become an object of abhorrenes to thy 
angels of light, and be made the laughings 
ſtock of devils in their dungeons of darkneſs: 
« Shame, everlaſting ſhame, ſhall be the re- 
ward of ſuch gallantry, the promotion of fuch 
fools.” How happy would it be for ſuch, conld 
they now reflect on that future folemn day; 
wherein He who died ignominiouſly for wer 
ſhall deſcend from heaven to be our judge: in 
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ſhall die by the ſword of pride and wrath, 
d in contention with his brother, appear 
jefore Him, at whoſe preſence all nature ſhall 
ein an azony ; when all the powers of heaven 
Shall be ſhaken; when the elements ſhall diſ- 
ele with fervent heat; when the earth alſo, 
2 all the works that are therein ſhall be 
WHurnt up!“ Surely, it ſhould damp. in every 
Wn ind the diabolical madneſs, which prompts 
men to decide their petty animoſities by the 
ard of eternity, to reflect, that in this one 

ct, the criminal does not only highly offend, 
xt forces himſelf uncalled into the awful 
reſence of his Judge. This js certainly his. 
aſe who dies in a duel. He that ſo periſhes 
zowingly, outrages the Deity, and in that 
ery action ruſhes into His offended prefence ! 
s it poſſible for the heart of man to canceive. 
We: more terrible image than that of a departed. 
pirit in this condition ?—Could we but ſap- 
poſe it juſt to have left its body, and ſtruck. 
ith the dire reſiection, * that to avoid the 
aughter of fools, and the bye-word of ideots, 
t has now precipitated itſelf into the din of ß 
cons, and, aha of eternal deſpair 3 
D 3 
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how willingly now would it ſuffer the impu- 
tation of fear and cowardice, to have one mo- 
ment left, not to tremble in vain How 
terrible are conviction and guilt, when Gy 
come too late for penitence! agt 


47 \N 


W 16. * « I ſhall recount one rides 
(ſays Lord Herbert) which happened while] 
was at the court of the French King. Al 
things being ready for a ball, and every one 
being in their place, and I myſelf next tothe 
Queen, expecting when the dancers would 
come in, one knocked at the door, ſomewhat 
louder than became, as I thought, a very ciyil 
perſon. When he came in, I'remember then 
was a ſudden whiſper among the ladies, ſay- 
ing, © Tis Monſieur Balagny;“ whereupan, 
alſo I ſaw the ladies and gentlewomen, one 
after another, invite him to fit near them, 
and which is more, when one lady had his 
company awhile, another would ſay, © You 
have enjoyed him long enough, I muſt have 
him now.” At which bold civility of theiry, 
tho' I were aſtoniſhed, yet it added unto my 
wonder, that his perſon could not be thought 


moſt hut ordinary handſome. , His. hairy 


nich was cut very ſhort, half-grey; his 
doublet but of ſackcloth, cut to his ſhirt; 
ind his breeches only of plain grey Cloth. In- 
forming myſelf by ſome ſtanders-by who he 
was, I was told that he was one of the gal- 
lanteſt men in the world, as having killed 
eight or nine men in ſingle fight ;. and that 
for this reaſon the ladies made ſo much of 
him, it being the manner of all French wo- 
men to cheriſh gallant men, as thinking 
they could not make ſo much of any one elſe, 
with the ſafety of their honour. This ca- 
valier, though his head was half grey, he 
had not yet attained the age of 30 years.“ See 
p. 10. foregoing ; Lord Herbert's Life, p. 70. 
and Hale's Golden Remains, p. 10% Kc. 
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n Hina 
„ 
'On ConvertaTIoON. teen ers” 
" of * 
Let x8 corrupt communication proceed. out of your 
- mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of adi. 
Hing, that it may minifter grace to the hearers. 


 NOUGH, my young friends, of FALSE 

PLEASURES: let us take the more 
grateful view; let us contemplate together, 
as we propoſed o, thoſe Pleaſures, whoſe ge- 
lights are real, permanent, and unimbittered; 
which give ample ſatisfaction in "enjoymititt 
and afford the rich repaſt of reflection to the 
ſelf-approving -mind, When 1 enumerate 
amongſt theſe the pleaſures of . Converſa- 
tion,” „of Reading 4,” of Friendſhip,” 
« of the right and induſtrious Employment 
of Time,” and as the crown ol all, the plea- 


* F + 


EPHESIANS iv. 29. 


' 

* See vol. ii, Serm. r 60 209900 

4 T do not propoſe to add any thing more on this Gueſt, 
but refer to what has been already advanced in vol, i i. Ser- 
mon 5. © on Early Application to Wiſdem. - 


SERMON XV. 41 
| -c 0. 3 © 
ares and comforts . of ſiricere + Riligiva ; 
0 will readily acknowledge that the cha- 
Waters. juſt given ſtricthy belong to them ; 
of man's higheſt and moſt rational delight. 


That they may prove ſo, to you, my young 
friends, we will confider them together; and 
WF endeavour to ſhew by what means they may 
WT impart moſt plentifully to you, from thi 
abundance of BLES8INGS wherewith they 
fraught. * 


The pleafures of conversaTION firſt de- 
mand our attention: Converſation, the glory 
and the prerogative of man, the diſtinguiſh< 
ing mark of his ſuperiority over the animal 
world, Whether that world have an ability 
to communicate their ideas, to converfe with 
each other, has been, with many, a ſubject 
of much doubt and ſpeculation, Fhat the dif 
ferent ſpecies of animals can convey their 
conceptions to each other, ſeems clear beyond 
a doubt; but that they are able to hold 
together any thing like Diſcourſe, muſt for 
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ever be denied, till better proofs-can be given 
than have hitherto been brought; that they 
poſſeſs aught like Reaſon or Intellect. No; 
this ray of the Divinity gives to the human 
mind its ſuperiority, its dominion over the 
inferior creation, ſo the power to communis 
cate the dictates of that Reaſon, the concep- 
tions of that heaven-born mind, 'dignifies, "at 
the ſame time that it bleſſes in a peculiar de. 
gree, the human race. Hence the Pfalmitt, 
with expreſſive force, ſtyles that member 
which is the inſtrument of ſo much ho- 
nour, and ſo much good, his Glory, and 
the bet member that he hath* : Since by 
means of the articulating Tongue, not only all 
the pleaſures and all the benefits of Converſa- 
tion are enjoyed; but man, weak man, is en- 
abled to addreſs and praiſe the great God of 
his life ; nay, and to become, as it were, the 
thankful and adoring High-prieſt forthe whole 


I; 


round of ſilent, but rejoicing Nature * 
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Formed however for theſe high and excel- 
lent ends, and admirably capacitated, in evefy 
pt tvil. 8. . 13. 1 See Plalm ehm. 
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reſpect, to anſwer them, - thia GLORY, af 
man, too frequently deviates from its purpoſe, 
worſt, and moſt pernicious member that he 
hath, St. James * fully felt, and hath finely 
deſcribed this horrible perverſion of ſpeech: 
„ Behold,” ſays he, we put bits in the 
horſes mouths, that they may obey us; and 
we turn about their whole bodies. Behold 
alſo the ſhips, which though they be ſo great, 
and are driven of fierce winds, yet are they 
turned about with a very ſmall helm, whi- 
therſoever the governor liſteth. Even ſo the 
TONGUE is a little member, and boaſteth 
great things, Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth ! And the tongue” [ill em- 
ployed] *< is a fire, a world of iniquity. 80 


1s the tongue,” [if unreſtrained] among our 


members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
ſetteth on fire the courſe of nature; and it is 
ſet on fire of hell. For every kind of birds, 
of beaſts, and of ſerpents, and of things in the 
ſea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of man- 
kind ; but the Tongue can no man tame; it 


James, chap. iii. 3, &c. 
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is an unruly evil, full of deadly poiſon 
therewith bleſs we God, even the Fathers 
and ' therewith curſe we men, who are made 
after the fimilitude of God [their common 
father.} Out of the ſame mouth proceedeth 
bleffing and curſing, My brethren, theſs 
things ought not ſo to be. Doth a fountain 
fend forth at the ſame place, ſweet water and 
bitter? Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear 
olive-berries, or the vine, figs? So can no 
fountain yield both ſalt water and "freſh. 
Who is a w1SE MAN, and endued with 
knowledge amongft you ? Let him ſhew, out; 
of a GOOD ConveRsATION, his works 2 
meekneſs of wiſdom,” 4 at 


1 4451 4 


This, my young friends, is as I wauld, 
eſpecially wiſh . 
from this ſtrong paſſage of the ſacred writer, 
(upon which common life will read you but 
too plain a comment,) how eaſy it is to of- 
fend in tongue, and how ſcandalous and per- 
nicious ſuch offences are, depriving us at/ 
once of all the comforts of that ehoieeſt bleſ- 
fing, rational Converſation, and at the ſame 


S ERMON XV. 4s 
time ſubjecting us to the wrath of our God 


I flatter myſelf you will determine t 
avoid all thoſe Abuſes of the divine gift of 
ſpeech, Which we will now proceed briefly to 
ſpeciſy; that ſo no corrupt communication 
may ever proceed out of your lips, but ſuch a8 
is good, fitted to anſwer all the valuable ends 
which the gracious Creator defigned, r 
he gave us this ANY i col 


By e corrupt communieation,” Se. Paul: un- 
queſtionably means ſuch diſcourſe as tends at 
once to ſhew the deſilement of the ſpeaker's 
mind, and to defile and pollute the minds of 
thoſe who hear; diſcourſe, which is in every 
view CRIMINAL, and deſtructive of all the 
good purpoſes of Converſation. Of this kind 
are „ Profaneneſs and Blaſphemy, Obſceni- 
ty, Lying, and Slander.” Theſe, my 
young friends, ſap the very foundations ob 
liberal converſe, and dreadfully pervert, from 
its proper, its beneficent uſe, man ' glory, 
the divine and chearing gift of Speech] Let 
no ſuch corrupt, ſuch poiſonous Communica- 
tion proceed out of your mouths ;-fance thus 
3 
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tent! In truth, nothing can ſo amply teſtify, 


| bath ſo little to urge in juſtification or excuſe 
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you can neither diſplay your own; wit or un- 


derſtanding, or in any Gegres ape 
others. Sy ar 


For ſurely, there lives not a tions cen 
ture, who can think it any mark of a ſupgs; 
rior mind to blaſpheme” that only Name, 
by which we are called, and to hutl hold 
e profaneneſs” at the throne of the Omnipo- 


a weak underſtanding; for, as there is no 
practice more deteſtable in itſelf, more full 
of guilt and impiety, ſo is there none, which 


—no pleaſure which tempted, to. plead ;, ng, 
profit which invited, to offer! So that thoſe 
who accuſtom themſelves to the horrid uſage 
of profane and blaſphemous diſcourſe, muſt 
ſtand forth of all offenders at once the moſt 
criminal, the moſt weak, and the moſt com- 
pleatly ſelf- condemned. And the rather, as 
it is not only moſt eaſy to abſtain from. 
diabolical language of execrations and bl 
phemy ; but as it is found, by repeated im 
ſtances, that thoſe who unreſeryedly uſe it on 
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þ 
ther occafions, can abſtain, in the company ' 
f perſons of character and virtue, * 
:ſpeRt and reverence |! | 


Unthinking mortals ! And ſhall the pre- 
ence of a Fellow-creature, weak and frail 
ire yourſelves, be ſufficient to awe ou into 
ccency, and to curb the daring licence of 
our ſinful tongues :—and ſhall the preſence. 
WF that eternal, almighty, and avenging Ma- 
cy, who hears and notes, and will puniſh” 
ith terrible vengeance your vile ànd re- 
peated blaſphemies ; —ſhall His tremendous 
PRESENCE have no influence? ſhall it inſpire 
o awe ? ſhall it impreſs with no fearful, no 
alarming apprehenſions of his juſtice and his 
rath ? Tho' now, with daring, inconſide- 
ate, and abandoned infolence, you call down, 
Wn terms ſhocking to the ear, Damnation 
from that God,” bold to defy, and preſump- 
vous to imprecate ; the day, the dreadful” 
ay is haſtening on apace, when ye will ſink, 
poor, weak, defenceleſs creatures, into very 


Een 


PI | abjects and cowards, before his blaſting frown : 
hen the quick curfe,” which you have fo 


„ 
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often called down ben yeurſehbe}- launched 
like blue lightning from his irreſiſtibia nig 
hand, will drive you into everlaſting penis 
tion; and leave you eternally to execnate- 
amidſt Devils and condemned Spirits,- with 
empty blaſphemies, the madneſs and the folly: 
ES PEER 197 2 nat 
5." 5,29 8'e) 

God forbid, 1 young Sende, that 0 
horrid a fate ſhould befall any of you la 
forbid, that any of you ſhould fall into the. 
guilt of ſo enormous, ſo inexcuſable a vin 
It would be eaſy for me to enlarge upan ity" 
and ſhew, in a variety of views, its atrodious 
and deſtructive nature: But I cannot pe. 
ſuade myſelf, that you would tread theſe 
courts, and liſten to theſe duties, if you could 
allow yourſelves in ſuch. an unpardonabla\ 
practice. 1 will therefore only obſerve. fare. 
ther, that if you would avoid this firſt a 


greateſt impediment to rational Converſations 


you cannot be too cautious of admitting am 


thing tending to an Oath, or to the Name . 
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It is unpleaſing toremarky in the general in 
tercourſe of life, how very little attentive wp- 
this particular many of thoſe parſons are, who: 
abhor, and fart from. the imputation of- 
common {wearers 4 and who are, on ſeveral” 
other accounts, decent and reſpectable. Ve 
they (and I am ſorry to obſerye, that this 
diſgrace is ſometimes allowed to attach gen 
on the delicacy of the female ſex) can aJlow 
themſelves unreſervedly, and without the 
leaſt compunQipn;in the free uſe of the nme 
of cob, of Lond, of ennitT : nay, and fre: | 
quently can even hatard the ſacredmeſs of 
their FAIT, their '$0UL, and the lihe, in 
ſomething, which ſeems very fimilar to a 
Oath, if indeed it be not 2 moſt ſolemm and 
ſerious one. This practice is not only in 
direct contradiction to St. Paul's advice' in 
the tent; but to our Lord's precept; "Storey 
nt of all, and to his adviee that our com- 
munication ſhould be fimple and ſineete : 
and certainly comes under the maledictiom of 
the commandment which declares, that the 
Led will eee gilt," Ml 
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repeat it with religious reverence z and, Will 
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Name in vain. It iö practice highly in- 


"ral, and deſtructiye of the ends of Gi Con- 
| verſation ; it incurs the guilt of blaſphemy git 
| tends to take off the reſtraint ariſing rom 
due reverence to God and his Goſpel; and is 
by all means to be avoided in youth eſpecially; 
by all means to be corrected in thoſe Who 


haye, or do at any time unfortunately Wen 


| themſelves i in it, cf aum 


1 4.5 


To ſuch, and to all of 1 you, wy young 
friends, I would recommend the , praftice, 
and the example of the incomparable Mr. 
Boyle, who never uſed the name of the 


| moſt high God, the Sovereign of all te 


things of the earth, but he either move fit 


hat, or made ſome token of obeyſanct Bi 
reſpect. And whoever, like that great! Wd 


good man, have on their ſouls a juſt and'fefl- 
ous impreſſion of the ſuperlative and unuller- 
able greatneſs of the God of Glory, will hett 


dare, on any account, or even in the ſlighteſt 


manner, to prophane or unhallow his awfy! 
Name; but, on the contrary, will hear, ant 


honour it no leſs by their lips, than by their 
lives, with every ſervice, which their weak- 


| 
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neſs and bumility can render; ah ce Accuſtom 
not then yourſelf to SWE ARM G, (ts loſe 
this head with the advice of the wiſe man 3 
neither uſe yourſelf” to the NAMING of the 
holy One. For as a flave who is contin 
beaten, ſhall not be without a 'bris mark, fo 
he that ſweareth and nameth God continu- 
ally, ſhall not be faultleſs. 'A man that ufeth 
much ſwearing, ſhall be filled with iniquity, 
and a plague ſhall never depart from his 
houſe, There is a word [a blaſphemout, 
profane Converſation] which is cloathed about 
with death ; God grant, that it be not found 
in the heritage of Jacob for they that uſe 
it, ſhall leave their memory to be curſed, and 
their reproach ſhall not be blotted out. But 
they that remain ſhall know, that there is 
nothing better than the fear of the Lord, 
and that-there is nothing ſweeter than to take 
heed unto his commandments .“ 
Another ſpecies of corrupt. Communica- 
tion, decried by St. Paul, and to be avoided 


by every man who Tiſhes to enjoy the bene 
fits of refined conyerſatjon, is 6 Led and ob- 
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gene Piſcgurſe; the certain teſtimonꝝ ai a 
geprayed mind, and. ops of the ſucgſt new, 
to deprave the minds of others. Our dig. 
hath told us, that gut. of the abundance of ale 
heart the mouth. ſpeatetb; and hence ow 
Wqgs, 35. being but the dreſs of Thought 
the index of the heart, aſſume either thei 
merit or blame; whence again we, are ig. 
formed, that by our Words we ſhall be julie 
figd or condemned, What chen can. ſe amply 
declare 2 heart full of uncleanneſs and, da 
filement, as a delight and reliſh in that Con- 
verſation, which kindles 7 bluſh, upon the 
cheek of Modeſty, and makes the eye af Vir. 
tue lock doyn with concern ? Nor is uh 
the only evil of ſuch Converſation ; ſor wh 
it betrays the ipyard, rattenneſz of the been 
it tends at the ſame time to take off the g 
ſtraints of putity, and Wan . 
and innocent min. ( 
; >Lummol 
Never therefpre, my young Send allow 
W in the uſe of it, ar aſſociate with 
thoſe who are familiar in the filthy practies 
Youthful luſts, God knows, ate hut too p 
4 1 4 | 
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talent, dd ect fiöthing to shaken And ef 
dame thrertt; on the coſttraty; every pH 
method ſnöuld be eterted, in comphlance Wicht 
the Apoſtle's counſel; tb fle fror, RAR; lf 
fabdue them. And believe me, "you" wilt 
find more effectuaſ to this gobdt end, tha t 
firſt you might ſuppoſe, à determined refoltr- 
tion never to alloy on your wh Fs," ths 
moſt diſtant hitit or fyllable of obſbenty; 
never to familirize yourfdves with thiefe, 
who indulge in ſo ſcandalous an abuſe of lan- 
guage: and Whoſe corrupt tofigues are bun- 
tinually verititrg the poifotrons ſteams of tllelf 
juſtful hearts; If, haply, at any klrtie thront 
into compatiy of this ſort, you Have uf 
eafy and 4 füre method to few your fp 
probation, at leuft, bf fo debaflig 4 perverfioß 
of the #ivin& Gift of Sperch: „ Von th BE 
gtave, and ſilent!” And let me reff you; 
my young friends, if you have judgment and 
fortitude enough to de ſo, you wilt ſobni find 
the happieſt effect froth 6 powerful 4 femion- 
fitztice, T Rave ſcen, With pleafure T Have 
ſeen, the ſerldus look of 4 virtudus and ami- 
able youth, -piexce he heaft, and put to 
E 3 f 
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ſilence the tongue of age and-indeceney,; And 
oh, my young friends, if you meet wich 
ſuch, be firm, be modeſt; and be aſſurei, 
the incautious jeſt, the ribbald wit, the: tu. 
died double-meaning “, will not long offend 
you: For Virtue has charms. too ſtrong to be 
reſiſted; and the more aged and advanced in 
life will bluſh for themſelves ; and remem- 
ber, how much They are to be condemned, 
who forget to eas Youth,” J 
14 
But if you mean to be en ace 4 b 
others; you muſt firſt Reverence Vourſelves: 
And I know not of any particular morę ge- 
ceſſary to this end, as well as to all the put- 
poſes of Converſation, than Truth. Indeed, 
Truth is the very baſis of all Converlation, 
of all intercourſe between man and man; 
who, if they can be ſuppoſed to ſpeak falſely, 
and to deal deceitfully with each other, all 
friendly communication, all rational ſociety 
muſt ceaſe. On this account it is, that the 
univerſal conſent of mankind hath united © 
hold at once in the bittereſt ſcorn, and the 
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loweſt contempt, the character of the Lyar. 
Almoſt every other vice hath, or boaſts, ta 
have, ſomething of bravery annexed to it; but 
this is ſo mean and pitiful, ſo groveling and 
baſe, that the abject guilty of it ſhrinks into 
the loweſt inſignificance , before us. And 
truly Contempt would be his propereſt re+ 
ward, did not the miſchiefs and injuries to 
others ſo frequently ariſing from his lying 
tongue, render him juſtly an object of Ab- 
horrence alſo, and a nuiſance to ſociety; and 
while thus ſcorned and hated by men, | as 
perverting the divine power of ſpeech, as de- 
ſecrating the unpolluted ſanctity of Truth, 
the Liar is held in abomination, by that God 
alſo®, who is Truth, and who hath deſtined 
to eternal perdition whoſoever loveth and mat - 
th a Lie 1. "_ | lis el 
M2407 NT 4 ot hy lt 

Jy LAI more than ſufficient, my 
young friends, to enforce upon your minds 
the ſtricteſt attachment to veracity; to un- 
diſſembled an ever e as 

* See Proverbs xii. 22, „ IR Og 

+ Revel, xxii, 18. yo wot 
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eftiinible'Virtue, in all yd fand do: You 
deill find the pleaſures and the rewurde vf 
indeprefibly-great and delightful. You will 
be free from all the anxleties and eritdny}e, 
ments mr which falſhood and diſimulatiom am 
continually involved.” Trutk is in its nature 
fo plain and ſimple, that it requires ho u 
no ſubterfuge. It gives boldnefs and inge 
nuity to the countenanee z it gives firthnch 
and intrepidity to actions. Oh cuftivate H 
ered Truth, as a fund of ſelſ- complacenctꝝ 
reſpect and love from others, and of favour 
with your God ! Labour to attain chat vene- 
rably-pleaſing character, of an Iſractite u. 
ent ball. iticerity is the very round. Sf 
{td foundation of almoſt every ſocial * — 
Nut for the pleaſures of Converſation, wha 
with we are now more particularly _ 
they can have no Exiſtence without veratity; 
To enjoy them therefore, reſolve on all oeti⸗ 
fions to maintain the ſtricteſt attachment t 
that veracity ; to be ſincere and undillembled 
im all your difcourſe : In particular never = 
cuſtoms yourſelves to ſtreng #rif poſitive"al- 
ſertions, which generally dead on to oaths ; in 
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order to ſapport"and- confum ther;/ an this 
too cotntnonly add to falſiood the guilt'of 
prophaneneſs. Nor by any means'indulge 
ves in the practice of telling niarvels 
jous and extraotdinary tales: Tour creduliey 
will be ridiculed, or yout verucity doubted; 
In ſhort, maintain, on all 6Eafions, plain, 

fimple, natural Truth; affuted, that the Lip 
of Trath flall br had in Binbur, foall be ofta= 
3 W end an 
4 nme . | 
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. of eavige Comin 
nication, which mey, with great propriety, 
come under the hend of Lying; and that is 
« Cafumny and Slander the bane of all 
Converſations 5. the index of a black and ma- 
leyolent mind; and the foreſt plague of ſocial 
fdicity. Yet, thy young friends, . deteſtable 
and deſtructive ay it is, contradictory, in the 
ſtrongeſt degree; to the plainieft and moſt im- 
portant precepts. of - Chriſt, nay, and even 
unworthy the character 65 ration; ach 
more of civilized, creatures y into what ſa- 

„ Piovetbantl, 19, &c. a 
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ciety ſhall I lead you, to what company ot 
Converſation ſhall I be able ty recommend 
vou, where this . Fans will me int» 
trude 2 | 


+ JPY 
1 f ; gn * 


But why lament the evil? Be it our care 
rather to avoid it. To which purpoſe, ſtudy 
to engraft upon the goodneſs of your natural 
tempers and diſpoſitions, the noble refine- 
ments of Divine and Chriſtian Love * that 
Love, which inſpires with the trueſt, with the 
moſt genuine good-nature, and makes the poſ- 
ſeſſor the delight, the favourite of all man- 
kind. The Heart, fraught with this Love, 
will fill the Tongue with gentleneſs and kind- 
neſs ; nor from it can ever flow the language 
of malevolence and injury, the-poiſon of ſlan- 
der, or the keen ſeverity 4 of cenſoriquinels 
and detraction. So fat from it, taught by that 
Love, inſpired by that right and rational good- 
nature t, juſt and generous ſentiments will il 

e ane 


® See 1 Cor. xiii. 8 
1 See Proverbs xii. 18, ow in] Crane H 53 
1 May ] be allowed to refer my young Heares to» Pon 


on this ſubject, bs firſt m my little Collection? 8 4 
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the ſoul; The weakneſs and amperfeQichds, the 
ſollies or the yices, of our fellow-creatures wi 
be obſerved with candour and concern; conſci- 
ous of our own nature, we ſhall make proper 
allowances for their defects, who ſhare that 
nature in common with us; ſhall never blazon 
an abſent brother's faults, magnify his vices, or 
depreciate his virtues; but, well convinced of 
the value and importance of reputation, ſhmil 
ſecure our own, by being tender and cautious 
of the * of others. 


While r RP? principle, while the 
juſt dictates of Chriſtian Love preſerye you, 
my young friends, from the black guilt of 
determined and malicious Calumny : Let not 
an allowed volubility of Tongue, or a va- 
cancy of mind, an emptineſs of underſtand- 
ing, betray you into unpremeditated, and 
undeſigned cenſoriouſneſs. A love of talk- 
ing, and a barrenneſs of ſubject, are too 
often the fertile ſources of this evil? . Place 

* Here it may be, proper juſt to add, as a caution (tho 


perhaps it might be thought to, belopg mare properly to the 
beneral hints reſpeQing Converſation) that {peaking too 


— 
— 
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chere fore a guard, 4 reſtraint upom your Lips 
if you find yourſelf unhappily prone t6 gar 
rulity: and be careful at yout leifure Kburs, 
well to ſtore your mũnd, that her you pre- 
pate for the pledfures of Converſation, "you 
thay be able (o proluce ſomething ttom you 


A SO OE RI Ie. 
and dangerous, and will tend to attach the gerfdn's ch 
for yeracity, who indulges ſo improper a cuflom, Aut 1 
can't expreſs my own ſentiments better than in the words 


ben paramore ont ume 


Be rarely warm in cenſure, ax ln ts. hin 
Fes men deſerve our paſſion either ways : | 
Pie kaif Ge watt he Ge arg SHIRT © 11901 
As chance difpoſes objects, theſe the will; | 1 30 
_ 'Tis but a ſee-ſaw tam, where Virwe nor . 
Mounts above Vice, and then finks down as low. 
Beides, tis wife tif) hold it for a ils 
- T6troft that jodgett molt that feed mut cdi 
For all that riſes to Hyperbde, .. oo ume 
Proves that we ert at leaſt in the degree. beim 
But if your temper to extremes ſhould lead A 
"Always upon th indulging fide exceed * NUNES 
— For the! to bine moſt lend uu nn, 
Vet hatred ever will attend on fest:: 
And when a neighbour's dwelling blazes ont, 
The world will think, docking herd oh. YET 
Sce che Ey on Converfation. 
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treaſury, warthy R when 
whom Jp eee F SES en 11 
| n 

Ir -is hamefol- 60 bears 39 vr —— 
{0m © rational Creatures,” the wantghather 
ume at Cards. What then | can a ſet of in- 
telligent Beings, formed far Society, for Con- 
verſatiop, for the pable Iptercour(s of Foul 
with Soul; and alone, of all our Creation, 
favoured with this high, this exquiſas prere- 
gative: —can ſuch, Reings find in the whole 
round of nature and of grace, in the yiable 
or inviſible worlds in the paſt or the. praſegt 


to engage theix thoughts, to employ their 
ſpecylations, to communieate their ideas, to 
anuſe, delight, improve, or enlarge their 
minds ? Nothing þut the little, pitiful, in- 
ſignificant defects of others—marked ſtranger, 
perhaps, in their own conduct; Nothing, 
but what they ſhould bluſh to mention, ar 
weep to . *” Aid he hd wr 


no yeh of 
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"Rwy; my your? Friends with fuch poot, 
\fuch wretched pretences! Tcl ye tel 
>ſelf-deluding arguments, to countenance the 
meaneſt and moſt def] picable "abuſe '6f tire, 
{and the verleſt degradation bf the huinart f. 
8168 !'"The liberal and the virtudus, the N. 
rious and contemplative, can ever Pad lh. 
ficient matter to ſupply Converfation With 
its choiceſt luxuries, without wounding the 
reputation, or ſtabbing to the heart an ab- 
ſent brother's good name]! As they find" no 
propenſity to a vice thus accumulated' with 
guilt, ſo to ſhun it, they have no cauſe to 
« ery for Mercy to the loweſt amuſement” 
or to paſs their important hours, in inſignifi- 
cance, to ſay the leaſt ;—how often might 
we add, in the moſt deſpetate and deſtruQive 
employment * Sollicitous at all times to im- 
prove their own minds, they enter with ſa- 
tisfaction the ſocial aſſembly ; as aſſured that 
the minds of others will gain improvement 
from their acquiſitions, at the ſame time that 
they impart, in return, their pleaſing contri- 
bution of knowledge and wiſdom. 


See the Sermon on Gaming, 
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SESSION MY. <3 
Thus, my, young, friends, I have, traced 


out four capital evils in Converſation, Which 


taint it in its very vitals, and are ever. to-be 
avoided ;—*+ Blaſphemy,” * Lewgneſs,” «Ly. 
ing”, and < Slander,” But it is not enough 
that you ſhun theſe. To enjoy the Delights 
of Converſation,” other rules are neceſſary ; 
and we will proceed to them in our next. 
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END OF PART 1. 
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77 
prophet, Ceaſe to do evil, luurm to do u 


St. Paul exhorts, with reſpect to conven 
8ATION, that we Firſt ſhun that which 


faneneſs,” cc Indecency, „ „ Lying.“ * 
« Slander,” thoſe worſt b hes of of 
communication; you are to be careful, m 
Converſation be not only innocent, but guad 
inſtructive, uſeful, and pleaſing: To which) 
purpoſe you muſt diligently attend no leſi tu 
the „ Aetemthun the Manner, of 
Converſation. III a0 
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would certainly wiſh to converſe ; 
— icht him moſt, _ 
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of religion. ae 
portance, ſhould 8 intra- 
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ſilence which commonly enſues : or, per- 
haps, which is worſe; the illiberal jeſt, or four 
contention which ſpring up, to the total abo- 
lition of all rational Converſe. . Made wiſe 
by theſe admonitions, and ſtill more ſo by 
His counſel, who hath commanded you nt to 
throw pearls before ſwine ; you will be cau- 
tious ho you force religious Converſation, 
Large and mixed companies will ſeldom bear 
it: the utmoſt you can do, in ſuch ſocieties, 
will be to preſerve the innocence” of tbe 
Converſation ; and now and then, perhaps, 
with delicacy and attention, to throw in 2 
remark which may be ſerious and ' uſeful, 
More than this, will not only ſubje& you to 
the charge of impertinence, but to one which 
is fill more unpleaſing, I mean, that of 
« Hypocriſy;“ For true religion, being of 
à ſilent nature, men juſtly ſuſpect thoſe of a 
deficiency in it, or of falſe pretences to it, 
who are continually wearing it in | their 
' mouths, not ſhewing it by the noiſeleſs tenour 
vf an active, uniform, and virtuous life.” - 
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Thus cautious of obtruding religious dif- 


to enjoy this higheſt, feaſt of the rational 
mind. By no means aſſume the character 
of the © Diſſertator, or the “ Diſputant;: 


is. 
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courſe, you mult endeayour to, ſhew no. lefs 


warineſs and prudence, When ſo bappy. 3s. to 


have found a proper ſeaſon, and a proper, ſet, 


the one never, fails to | weary. and. diſguſt ; 
the other to, irritate, and offend :, and both 
ſerve ſo much to feed and to diſcover thoſe 


tempers and diſpoſitions, which are diamegri- 


cally oppoſite to the meekneſs and humility 
of the Chriſtian, that they totally deſtroꝝ all 
the good purpoſes of religious. Conyexſation. 
It is the peculiar, the diſtinguiſhing praiſe of 


this Converſation, that while . it.informy the 
head, it amends the heart; and therefore.we 


cannot be too attentive, that none of thoſe 


paſſions intermingle themſelves in · it, which 


are fatal to moral improvement. A ſpirit bf 
modeſt enquiry ; a willingnefs' to bear rd 


to learn; a deference to the opinidng, of 
others; and ea reſpectſul propoſab of,your 
own, will tend at all times to enlarge Your 
minds, and t to gratify the minds of thoſe with 
F 2 
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whoth you converſe. Nor tan ye tenceige, 
that, the human intellect can cyjey 4- mote. 
luxurious entertainment, than Converſation, 
thus regulated and formed amongſt men of 
thinking, ſerious diſpoſitions, on ſubjeRs the 
higheſt and moſt ennobling in themſulyes 
and to the human nature of the moſt n. 
nientous weight and conetth. An entertain - 
ment, my young friends, by ho tneans to hg 
expected in large and mixed aſſemblius : but, 
for Which you muſt retire, with the wiſh, 
men of antient times *, to the ſhaidey of pri- 
vate life ; and in the ſmall and ſelegt band,, 
known and approved, enjoy this dict 
repaſt, this intercourſe of foul with foal, 
this moſt improving, moſt elevating, and moſt 
uſeful Communication. 


12 Wenn ) 251 eli 
'* « Thus, ſays Mr. Hetvey, Socrdtes, the wick of the 
rr 


ornon, Improved his elegant retirement d the Tuſrula, 
villa, And Horace, the brighteſt genius in the Evrt 6f 


Auguftus, formed the moſt wgreeable hours of his obi ei- 
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But not with reſpal® 19 Religion Gh If 
is to be feared, that. if you would 
to enjoy the trus delights ——— 
verſation, on topics of any kind, you! eaſe 
never expect it in large and general meetings* 
The ſmall, ſelect, and facial hand 8, ſeems 
alone calculated to diffuſe and enjoy this ex» 
muſt remember, that Converſation is 3 mate 
ter of mutual traffick ; towards which every 
wen js bound in duty to contribute” big 
quota; and therefore if he means to partake” 
of the profit, he ought fn. 
vid bio pan af dn ux. | 


To this end, your great adeviis fend 
be ſo to ſupply your own mind with the pro- 


per materials for Conpertation, that you may 


* There is ap gl hot nun cancerniog 
her requiſite ELIT ®' They Houſe * 
"a 2 eee ee 


+ bes N., & We vid Mien au Casey 
it © an uſefu} ang ion pleaſure, ſited for every 
and condition of life, and ws ay ces agg 


See his Works, wol. i. f 
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be able, like the rich Houſeholder, to brig 
out of your plenteous treaſury," thing: ne 
and old, for the entertainment and inſtructiom 
of your friends and companions. We have 
before obſerved, that as it is Hm "the bun- 
dance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh, fo then's 
words and Converfation neceſſarily flow fret 
the. ruling principle within: and "therefore 
if by reading and reflection your mind is o 
cupied upon wiſe and ſenſible obſects, ant 
your thoughts filled with them, you Will be 
naturally led to communicate from your ſtorey 
and your Diſcourſe, to the great emolument 
of thoſe with whom you converſe, will take 


the ſame uſeful and improving turn "= | 


your 51 7 75 | Org eee ps 
| ma 

However, one an is carefully to be 
avoided ; C a monopoly of the converſation,” 
Though your topic is moſt inſtructive ; tho 
you underſtand it completely, and can treat 
of it in the moſt maſterly manner; nothing 
can excuſe your aſſuming to yourſelf the prin. 
cipal part. of the diſcourſe, and not allowing 
to others their due ſhare and portion. of it 


& 
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* 

For Converſation, founded upon equality, 
by no means allows of engroſſing : . every 
man has a right to claim his part, and ex- 
pects to be heard. But this is not the only 
evil or offence of garrulity; it betrays a weak 
and an arrogant mind: and if it be accom- 
panied, as too frequently happens, with an 
inſolent and dogmatical air, with an over- 
bearing, preſumptuous, and pedantic . male 
ner, it defeats the ends of Converſation ; and 
infallibly brands the intemperate prater with 
the ſtigma of contempt. | : ._ 


Pythagoras, my young friends, well con- 
vinced of the great wiſdom and utility of 
knowing how to reſtrain the tongue, en- 
joined all his diſciples a three years ſilence: 
and be aſſured, there is more good ſenſe and 
advantage in knowing how: to keep ſilence 


= Pedantry, as T'take the word, fays Dean Swift, jk 
properly uſed : becauſe pedantry is the too frequent and un- 
ſcaſonable obtruding our own knowledge in common diſ- 
<ourſe, and placing too great a value upon it ; by which defi- 
nition men of the court or army, may be as guilty of Pedane 
536 4 hilaſopher'gy vine, Ws 22 ikea 
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properly, than you are aware o. Silence 
in rompeny, if not dulneſs ot ſhoepiſhnes, 
10 obſervation or diſcretion *. Au unten. 
tion to others, conciliates their regard umi ui 
tention to-yon - and a modeſt queſtion thrown 
in, now und then; a kind of -enquiring ok 
fervatibn, never fails to concifiate'to'yowhy 
"men the eſteem of afl with whotn-they den- 
verſe f. Always to be more knowing thth 
you appear to be; never forwardly to bt. 
yourſelf, or to with to outfhine others in 
company; but on afl cer ,j, to wenr the 
garb of diffident modeſty, is the infallible road 
to pain in Converſation boch * und 


7e 


"A, lib 
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Beſides engroffing the Converſation, we 


muſt note another defect, the conſequence 


generally of a love of talking, — chat Fertile 
ſource of innumerable evils, Never,, 11 


+ The bit „ben. . 
Fe, ute, to talk Atte, w beur- much, to wefleft alone uh 
whet hes paſſed in company, e 

and value others, that deſerve it. 
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young friends, on any account, unlols in 


mediately called | upon, and urged by. 
defence, make Vourſelves the topic of your 
diſcourſe,” Nothing fo naufcous,' fo oſſen- 
five as Egotilm :'it beſpeaks the empty; vain, 
the ſource from whence this error ſprings, 
will ſuſpect whatever you fay, and withhold 
from you all the praiſe you propoſe to gain by 
holding forth pour own perſections do view: 
and ſhould you, with ſome, abſurdly aſſast 
to condemn yourſelf in ſober ſadneſs, for 
lome vice or evil (to which you- unfarty- = 
nataly are addicted ) your hearers will haue 

diſcernment enough, be ſure, to ſee of what 
virtue you thus mean to claim the exceſs ; and 
will ridicule che weakneſs which You alone 


* Dean Swift, than whom no man underſtood human 
nature bettet, obſerves in bis Hints on Canverſation, that 
« ſome make a vanity of telling their faults ; They are the 
ſtrangeſt men in the world, they cannot diſſemble; they 
own it is a folly ; they have loſt abundance of advantages 
by it; but if you avould give them the world, they cannot 
help lit j there is ſomethint in their nature which abhors in- 
rr 
pics of the ſame altitude,” WI 
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are too blind to overlook. To pleaſe and to 
be inſtructed, you will act wiſely to “ anni. 
hilate yourſelf,” as it were, in Converſation: 
nothing is ſo diſguſting as a man * too biz 
for his company “; and nothing ſo deſpi- 
cable and tedious, as the inſipid retailer- of 
dull ſtories and circumſtantial narratives; 
the miſerable, minute, ſelf-important hiſtorian 
of unintereſting details, which lull even ſweet 
Patience herſelf to ſleep, and make * fenſe 
run 1 | PER 

But let me caution you, my young friends, 
as againſt the Exceſs of talking + on one mm 


Nothing ſo unreaſonable or inſufferable, in cagamon 
Converſation, as ſufficiency, ſays Sir William Temple. 
his Heads of an Eſſay on Converſ. Works, vol. iii. p. 525 
Zvo. and the Anecdotes, | : 


+ A diſtinction here ſhould take place, which is well put 
by Dean Swift: It is not, ſays he, a fault in company to 
talk much; but to continue it long, is certainly a great 
for if the majority of thoſe who are got together be — 
rally ſilent or cautions, the Converſation will flag, unleſs it 
be often renewed by one among them, who can ftart new 
ſubjects; Provided he doth not pwxLL L upon them, 9 
leaveth room for anſwers and replies. : 


e 
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ſo againſt the defect on the other. A mo- 
deſt and reſpectful ſilence is doubtleſs maſt 
wiſe and amiable; but a dull and moroſe one 
is hateful and diſguſting. And I know not, 
whether the eternal ſhallow prater may not 
be the better companion of the two, than the 
man who in ſolemn filence hears, and ſpeaks 
not ; Or only, perhaps, in blunt honeſty, as he 
calls it, now and then ſpeaks his mind, to 
the pain and diſguſt of all preſent ; Or, with 
an importance, which nothing but his dul- 
neſs can exceed, occaſionally diſtills a ſen- 
tence or two, drop by drop, from his oracular 
lips. 


That great apoſtle, whoſe words we have 
taken as the foundation of this diſcourſe, tells 
us, that it was a rule of his conduct © 7g 
tecrme all things to all men, ſo far as reaſon 
and religion allowed him to comply, that he 
might gain ſome ; with the Jews a Jew, with 
the Gentiles a Gentile,” Tis a rule, my 
young friends, no leſs uſeful for the attaining 
all the pleaſures and advantages of Conver- 
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ſation . Become all hingt te all men, unde 
the ſame invariable diſtinctions: endeavour, 
as much as you can, and ought, to conform 
yourſelves to the taſte, character, and praſent 
humour of thoſe with whom you converſe, 
To do this, certainly, requires diſcernment 
and judgment; but a due attention, and con. 
ſtant obſervation of men and manners, will 
be found ſufficient to teach it, at leaſt in 
great degree. Eſpecially, if while you take the 
rule from St. Paul, you take alſo from Him 
the grand principle whereupon he framed it; 
namely, a ſincere love to your fellow eres- 
tures, grounded on the principle of Chriſtin, 
truth. This love will inſpire you with ſo. 
amiable a deſire to pleaſe all thoſe with ehem 
you converſe, to their Edifieation, that it will 
teach you the trueſt Politencſs 4 ; that emi- 

* Aulus Gellius judiciouſly exhorts to take carg to ynite 


the benefits of Improvement, with the blandihments of 
Pleaſure in Converſation · «1 66 


7 Tip pes ane of the Edlay 0p Comin 
adviſes — 


Study with Care, Politench : That muſt esch 
The modiſ forms of geſture and of ſpeech, oy 
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ent qualification, without which Converſa-- 
jon muſt be offenſive ; with which it can 


ever fail to be agreeable, 


Politeneſs in the common intercourſe of the: 
otld, is a ſubſidium to what Chriftian Love: 
s, in the better ſyſtem of religion and virtue. 

he former may be defined A conſtant at- 
ention to oblige, to do or ſay nothing, which 

xy give pain or offence: And Chriſtian 
ove is a Continual endeavour to pleaſe, in 
order to promote our neighbour's beſt wel- 
are, While therefore, my young friends, 
you act upon the amiable principles of Chriſ- 
ian truth, let that love efpecially, which is 
he moſt refined politeneſs, be the principal 
regulator of your behaviour in Converſation. 
« Study always to pleaſe, in order to im- 
prove, and do good,” Good ſenſe, pood-bu- 
mour, and good-breeding, unite in neatly 


She moves with eaſy, though with meafur'd pace, 

And ſhews no part of ſtudy, but the grace ; 

Yet even by This than is but half refin'd, 

Unleſs Philoſophy ſubdues the mind: 

Tis but a varnich, that is quickly lot, 

Wheac'er the foul in Pilfion's Tea is toſt. T“ 
3 
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the ſame dictate * : and if they carry not ge 
motive ſo far as it is carried by Chriſtianiy, 
rejoice, that you have the happy, the plan 
direction of a Precept to form your behayiour, 
which is no leſs infallibly productive of you 
own internal peace and felicity, than it B 
certain to recommend you to the approbatio 
and good eſteem of others, [2 


Thus too, permit me to obſerve, you vil 
be enabled to promote, in a peculiar manner, 
the honour of that holy religion, upon which 
the moroſe and forbidding carriage of ſome 
auſtere and miſtaken zealots hath . brought a 
ſuſpicion of moroſeneſs and unſociability, 


The chief ingredients in the compoſition of  thol ne 
good qualities, which gain eſteem and praiſe, ſays Sir W. att 
Temple, are truth, good nature, good ſenſe, and Bod breed- tr 
ing. Good nature is ſeen in a diſpoſition to ſay or do uh 

one thinks will pleaſe or profit others. Good breeding, it 2 
doing nothing one thinks will either hurt or diſpleaſe them. ch 
Good nature and good ſenſe come from our births or tempen an 
good breeding and truth chiefly by education and convert to 
with men. Yet truth ſeems much in one's blood; and 1s 
gained too by good ſenſe, and reſlection, That nothing is 1 ' 
greater poſſeſſion, or of more advantage to thoſe who have it, go 
as well as thoſe who deal with it, - 4:48 not 


2 
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How differently will they judge of it, who 
ſee you, actuated by its divine principles, 
hewing out of a good Converſation your works, 
with all the meekneſs of wiſdom; ſhewing that 
genuine and unaffected Humility, which Chriſ- 
tian love inſpires, and which is one of the 
moſt requiſite and adorning qualifications in 
Converſation : when they ſee you actuated by 
the firſt and characteriſtic precept of it, Love 
to mankind ; cautious of all offence in word, 
abhorring profaneneſs, indecency, falſhood, 
and ſlander ; and daring no more to offend 
God, than to injure, in the lighteſt degree, 
the reputation of a fellow-creature : when 
they ſee you, with the utmoſt modeſty, ſweet- 
neſs, and gentleneſs of manners, hearing with 
attention , replying with diffidence, and in- 
ſtructing, while never ſeeming to inſtruct: 
while they ſee the bluſh kindle on your 
cheeks, on any occaſion of producing yourſelf, 
and mentioning your own concerns ; ſtudious 
to pleaſe others; careful never to pain or of- 


t tie 


To make abort appear more 8 2 
good rule in Converſation : a neceſſary one to let others take 
notice of your wit, and never do it yourſelf, Sir W. Temple. 
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feind | em ; and K ” | * : th . 
with thoſe dangerous weapons 'Reillery ant 
Humour, which too commonly cut with both 


edges, and wound as well the had ths 
ſtrikes, as the perfon ſtricken with them , 
In ſhort, while they fee you ſollicitotis ty 
become all things to all men, that you may 
engage and win them; and anxious to inteds 
duce the moſt profitable © Matter, dy the 
moſt pleaſing Manner, in Converſation} 
that you may if poffible zwinifer Crate ;'' 1 
lead, by the paths of imitation "thoſe: who 
hear, to the ſame fountain whence you draw 
e e ee CIS E 


Many more, my young friends, are the rul 
which are or may be laid down for Conyerſ- 


® Hence the amthor of the Effay en Converſatiat ad 
Above all things, raillety decline, - 4 bs 
Nature but few does for that tak defign 1. 
"Tis in the ableſt hand a dangerous tool, - 
Which never fails to wound the meddling foot : 
| Foe all mot grant, it geeds nocommon Ut. 
To keep men patient, when we make them ſmart.” T 
cient to recommend an attentive perofat of the whole Soi 
Dodftey*s Mifcell, rot. I. p. 410, OM 
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tion; one of the livelieſt of our pleaſures. 
the enlarger of our knowledge, and a ptinci- 
pal ſource of our intellectual wealth, But: 
what I have ſaid may ſuffice, at once to point 
out the chief evils which ꝓou ſhould avoid, 
and the more important qualification which 
you ſhould cultivate, in order to enjoy this 
pleaſure in its trueſt perfection. Happy they, 
who, aſſociated with thoſe of ſimilar diſpoſi- 
tions and purſuits with themſelves, cheriſh. 
and enjoy this higheſt entertainment. Mixed 
with friends choſen and approved, you may 
diſcuſs with inſinite utility ſubjects of the 
moſt important nature; and ſuch diſcuſſion, - 
be aſiured, will peculiarly enlarge your minds. 
Great and extenſive is the round of intellec- 
tual knowledge; various and infinite the 
topics worthy to engage a rational attention 
and enquiry : and one peculiar excellence, 
my young friends, of ſuch attention and en- 
quiry, is, that while it mends and improves 
the mind, it pteſeryes it at the ſame time 
from the pitiful aberrations, into which they 
fall, who are Vacant and ne, or 
Vole Moc roo rn BY. 


— » nen 


engaged alone in the frippery purſuits of v. 
nity, folly,” and the world. 4 gh WhH4 
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Cultivate, therefore, my young, fried, 
rational Converſation ; and let me-partjculajly 

recommend, as a ſubje& ever and malt eſpeti- 
ally worthy that Converſation, the Deity apd 
his works; his ample works in Cxcation and 
Redemption. Religious Converſation, under 
the reſtrictions laid down in the forme, part 
of this Diſcourſe, is as we have ſaid, and 
truly ſaid, the moſt noble, the moſt in- 
tereſting, and moſt inſtructive of all others. 
A frequent conference on the (3lorigg, of 
the GODHEAD [1 uſe the words of ant, ;who 
well knew the ſublimity and excellence oſ 
that Converſation *] or the wonders of C. 
tion, will invigorate and ennoble the fog): 
will enlarge her faculties, aud elevate her de- 
fires. Did not our hearts burn within us, {pid 
the travellers at Emmaus, .; while RE allet 
with us by the way? Theſe diſcoutſes, tis 
true, were conducted with, à ſpirit, and c- 
forced with an energy, abſalutaly unequaliyd. 
e. Hervey. See Than and Ahe 


if. - Þ i %s oak = te 
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would yield a renewed "pleaſure in the retro- 
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vet the ſame happy eſfects would, in an ĩn- 


ferior degree, reſult from our friendly confer- 
ences, if they turned upon the ſame impor- 
tant points, We. alſo ſhould feel} our hearts 
wa:med with holy zeal, and glowing with 
heavenly love. Nor would fuch conferences 
be productive of preſent advantage only; they 


ſpet. We might refle& with real compla- 
cency, on hours ſpent in ſo rational a 


manner,” 


And as a farther motive to ſuch Converſa- 
tion, we ſhall do well to conſider, that the 
infinite and eternal Gon is preſent at all our 
interviews; vouchſafes to expreſs his ſatia- 
faction, and to acknowledge himſelf magai- 
hed, when with admiratiqn and love we talk 
of his tranſcendent excellencies. Nay, we 
are aſſured, that the Lord of all. Lords 
not only hearkens, but keeps a book of re- 
membrance, and will diſtinguiſh ſuch per- 


ſons at the day of univerſal retribution. 


When the loofe train of licentious talkers 
are driven awayias the deſpicahle chaff; Theſe 
G 2 
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84 
ſhall be ſelected for his peculiar treaſure; add 
numbered among the your of enn, * 

3150 


Who: then, - that is wiſe, 2 not abr. 


tuate himſelf to a practice, which comes '& 
ſtrongly recommended by the voice of reaſon, 
and is enforced by the authority of God ? A 
practice, which will“ adminiſter preſent good” 
—will +4 afford pleaſing reviews” and t ter- 
minate in everlaſting honour ?!? 
. 


ANECDOTES reſpecting CoNnvERs ATION. 


(1.) Plutarch tells us, in a few words, 
' what an infinite advantage Alexander reaped 
from the fine taſte wherewith his preceptor 
Ariſtotle inſpired him, even from his tendereſt 
infancy, „ He loved, ſays our authot;'to 
converſe with learned men; to improve him- 
ſelf in knowledge; and to ſtudy.“ Three 
ſources theſe, of a monarch's happineſs, which 
enable him to fecure himſelf from numbetleſe 
Aue; ; three certain er mare}. 
& 013} 
See Malachi, is 12. * 


. 
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mods of learning to reign without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others. The <* Converſation?” 

perſons of fine ſenſe inſtructs a prince, as it 
were, in the way of amuſement z..and teaches 
him a thouſand curious and uſeful thingy, 
without coſting him the leaſt trouble; The 
10 Leflons” inculcated by able maſters, im- 
preſs and wonderfully improve; and furniſh 
him with rules to gbvern his ſubjects with 
wiſdom ; and in fine, © Study”, eſpecially 
that of Hiſtory; 'crowns the whole; be- 
comes to him a preceptor of all ſeaſons, and 
for all hours ; who, without growing trouble- 
ſome, acquaints him with truths which 
no one elſe dare to give him; under ficti- 
tious names; exhibits him to himſelf, and 
teaches him to know, to feel and ſupport his 


own character, as well as to inveſtigate thoſe 


of mankind; mare 


2.) It W Locke's . 
ee lead people to talk of their 
own. profeſſion, or whatever they beſt under - 
ſtood, With a gardener; he diſcourſed of 


gardening-z with a jeweller, of diamonds ; 
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with a chymiſt, of chymiſtry; with A Witch. 
maker, of clocks, watches, &e. y d 
means, ſaid he, I pleaſe all thoſe men, "wi 
commonly can ſpeak pertinenfly upen 0. 
thing elſe, As they believe J have an eſteem 
for their profeſſion, they are charmed IH 
ſhewing their abilities before me; und II 
the mean time improve myfelf by their' df 
courſe.” By thus putting queſtions to arti- 
fers, he would ſom etimes find out à ſecet 
in their art which they did not underſtund 


themſelves ; and often give them views of the 


ſubje& entirely new, which. | they pat ay 
HAR ene * 


(3-) The faculty of lichen & 
thoughts with one another, or what we expel 


by CONVERSATION, has always been "repies' 


ſented by moral writers, as one of che noblall 


privileges of reaſon, and which more partici 
larly ſets mankind above the brute part of erta- 
tion. Monſieur Varillas once told his friend, 
the author of the Menagiana, chat out f 
every ten things he . he had feat ned nin 


in Converſtion. . And I too, ſays M. Me- 
nage, can in a great meaſure declare de 


ſame. an | R. ee 


(4. aue eee eee 
of the converſe af others, is ſo little ene. 
ciſed, and ſo little cultivated, that he does 
not think ſo much thereon, as he is indiſpen - 
{ably obliged to do dy external objects. The 
greateſt fund of the Ideas of men therefore, 
is in their reciprocal Converſation 3 and 


vie may add, one of the malt fertile ſources of. 


their Comforts tom It was no ill refleftion that 
Tully made upon the delight and pleafure 
men naturally have in communication, in 
telling other men what they know, and what 
they kave ſeen 3. That if a man could get up 
into Heaven, and take a clear view of the Ma- 
ſtars, and thi. other ornaments of the ſky; 
Inſuavem illam admiratio ei fores qua jub 
cundiſſima fuiſſet, fi aliquem cui narraret ha- 
buiſſet; That wonderful proſpeX would 
be eren inſipid, 12 want ef ſomebady. to 
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whom he:might relate what he fai a 
do not ſee ſo much, - becauſe they dd 
mark ſo well, alone, as in Converſation ;-and ' 
he who informs others, often teaches himſelf; 
it being a blefling upon mental Intercourſe, 
that new and uſeful er mee 


of communication. a A (| elt 
4b 


(5.) Pliny, in one of his deg epitini 
pecking of his friend Iſeus, ſays, Authors 
you may turn over at any time j but 0h 

cannot always have an opportunity of hear- 
ing Iſcus, We are infinitely more aſfecid 
with what we hear, than with what we teal. 
There is ſomething in the voice, the-counte- 
nance, the habit, and the geſture pf» the 
; fpeaker, that concurs in fixing an imprefſich 
upon the mind, and gives this method f 
inſtruction greatly the advantage of any thing 
one can receive from books.” pars 
Lett. 3. Melmoth. „ 1 14 "vi 1A 
TW 41k etal vw 

(6.) The utility and . en 
converſation cannot perhaps be expreſſed in 
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words tnore beautiful and elegant than che 
— 5th Dr. "Young: 2 a4 Tr - ob 
* 
| Good ſenſe will a grate, ruhen u 
want air, . 
And ſpoil, like bales eee hd 
Had Thought been 2 ſweet . been 
deny'd; 
Speech, — — . 
criterion too! 
Thought in — may come fork gl, 
or droſs gi ri 
9 ated kit 
If ſterling, ſore it for thy future uſe ; 
'Twill- buy thee benefit, perhaps renown. 
Thought too, deliver'd, is the more poſſeſs d; 
Teaching we learn; and giving we retain 
The births of intellect; when: dumb, forgot. 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire: 
Speech burniſhes our mental magazine; 
Brightens for ornament, and whets for uſe. 
What numbers, ſheath'd in erudition, lie, 
Plung'd to the hilts in venerable tomes, | 
Andruflent:lnqdwhpuidghe ave bone edge 
And play'd a ſprightly beam, if born to Speech; 


P ck. wma. dt mA ms. — . 
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Ifborn bleſt beits of half their mother o tonꝝguõ 
Tis thoughts exchange, which, like «/altes- 

| nate puſh Tr 
Of waves contidiog, breaksthe levenedlitm, 
And defecates the ſtudent's ſtanding pol. 


Rude Thought runs wild in Conterplaits 


 htld; d A wi. 


Converſe, the menage, breaks it to the bit 
Of due ræſtraint; and Emulation's oy n. 


Gives graceful energy, by rivals aw de 


Tis Converſe qualifies for ſolitudey - +145 40) 
As exerciſe, for ſalutary reſſt. 


{avi er 
(7.) Solomon tells us, hat « he who' walks. 
eth with wiſe men will be wiſe.” . Tien 


ſo only in matters of Religion; it, extesd ꝙ 


every circumſtanee of liſe.  Converlaton. 


with men of polite genius, is a certain method 
for improving our natural taſte; for adorning 
andearichingthe mind. It is impoſſible (lay 
Mr, Addiſon) for a man of the greateſt, parts 
to conſider any thing in its whole extent, and 
in all its variety of lights, Every man, de: 
ſides thoſe general obſervations Which are t 
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de made upon an author, forms ſeveral refiee- 
tons, that are-peevſiar to his own manner of 
thinking : ſo that Converſation v naturally 
frnith us with biste which we dd not 3b. 
t:n to, and make us enjoy other men's part 
ind refle&ions; as well as our own; This 
is the beſt reaſon I can give for the obſerva- 
non which ſevetal have made, that men of- 
great genius in the fame way of writing, ſel- 
dom riſe up ſingly; but at certain periods of - 
time appear together, and im a body; as they 
aid at Rome, in the reign of Auguſtus, and 
in Greece about the age of Socrates, I enn 
not think that Corneille, Racine}, Moli- 
ere, Boileau, La Fontaine, Bruyere, Boſſu, 
or the Daciers, would have writterr fo well ay 

they have done, had they not been friends 
and contemporaries.” Spector,” N.. 400 


8.) Ot all che inconvenieticies attending 
the intercourſe of mankind, Shnder and De- 
traction are the moſt frequent, and ir a very 
gd degree odicus and deteſtable. We are 
told of St. Bernard, thut when he was draw- . 
ing near his end, u thus ſolemnly addteſſod 
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himſelf to his brethren, as a dying man 
queathing legacies to his friends. Then 
things I require you to keep and obſervez 
which I remember to have kept, to the bel 
of my power, as long as I have lived. 24] 
have not willed to ſlander any perſon ; an if 
any rave fallen, I have hid it as muchas pol- 
ſible. 2. I have ever truſted leſs to my dun 
wit and underſtanding than to any other's, 
3. If I ere at any time hurt, harmed, and 
annoyed, I never wiſhed vengeance againſt 
the party who ſo wronged me.“ This me- 
morable ſentence is pecuharly applicable to 
every branch of the preſent ſubje&t ; Defams- 
tion, inſolent Overbearing, arid petulant Au- 
moſity, being the chief ingredients that tend 
to embitter Converſation, and preelude id 
improvement and advantage. - + + 51 oflw. 


Sage YL mods 

- (9:) It is always a certain ſign of an ill 
heart, to be inclined to'defamation;*Nhey 
who are harmleſs and innocent, can have 0 
gratification that way; but it ever ariſes 
from a neglect of what is laudable in a man's 
ſelf, and an impatience of ſeeing it in another. 


2 a 2 
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How wretchedly low and contemptible is that 
ſtate of mind, which cannot be pleaſed, but 
by what is the ſubject of juſt Jamentation? 
This temper has ever been in the higheſt de- 
gree odious to gallant ſpirits, and-ought to be 
ſcouted from eyery ſociety of men. The Per- 
han ſoldier, whowas over-heard reviling Alex- 
ander the Great, was well admoniſhed by his 
officer, in thoſe memorable words. Sir, you 
are paid to fight againſt os and * 


to rail at _— 2 


(10.) 8 in one of his pleadings, de- 
fending his client from general ſcandal, ſays 
very handſomely, and with much reaſon, 
There are many who have particular en- 
gagements to the proſecutor: there are many 
who are known to have ill will to him for 
whom I appear; there are inany who are na- 
turally addicted to defamation, and envious of 
any good to any man, who may have contri- 
| buted to ſpread reports of this kind, For no- 
thing is ſo ſwift as ſcandal ; nothing is more 
| ® See a welll written Letter on this N 1s the cht 
tian's Magazine, vol. in. . | 
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L aſily ſent abroad; nothing rectived with wir 
- welcome ; nothing diffuſes itſelf ('Jwitir 
ſally. I ſhall not defire, that if any pen 
to our diſadvantage has any ground fer i, 
you would overlook or extenuate it, Bu, 
if there be any thing zdvanced, witholit : 
perſon who can ſay whence he hail'it\b, 
which is a:teſted by one who forgot whe'told 
it him, or, who bad it from one of ſo tie 

- conſideration, that he did not then {Kit it 
worth his notice; all ſuch teſtimonies" 

| theſe, I know you will think too light, to 
have any credit againſt the innocence” iht 
honour of our fellow citizens,” What an 
admirable rule and criterion of Converſation 
s this! When an ill report is tiacedi ſt i 
often vaniſhes among ſuch 4s the oratef Tus 

- here recited : and how deſpicable a cru 
anuſt that be, who is in pain for —_ 
.among ſo frivolous a people ee 
427. 10 21 
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(11.) Few have more wn expreſk 
themſelves on the W in ae chan 
9 dj UOT 
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Epictetus. Conſider wich yourſelf faridudly, 


ſays he, what figure is moſt fit for you to 
make in the world; and then ſiæ upon a me- 
thod and rule in arder hereunto 4. which be 


| ſure to obſerve nieely, bath at home alone, 


and abroad in company.—At.all publick en- 
tertainmonts, and in. mixed companies, keep 


a ſtrict guard upon yourſelf, leſt you be in- 


ſected with rude and vulgar Converſation; For 
know, that tho“ a man be pever ſo clear him- 


ſelf, yet by frequenting company that, are 


tainted, he will of neceſſity contract. ſome 
pollution from them. Above all things take 
care not to talk of ather people; neither ſa 
as to cenſure their conduct, not to be laviſh 


in their commendation, nor to make invidious 
compariſans between one and another. In 
familiar conyetſation with your friends and 
acquaintauce, do not make it yqur buſineſs to, 
entertain the campany with tedious narra- 
tives of yourſelf, and your own affairs. Con- 
ſider that their ſenſations and yaurs ace very 
different upon theſe occaſions; and though 


the exploits by which you have ignalized 
yourſelf, the ſucceſſes you have obtained, the 
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Aangers you have encountered, or: the-afiie. 
Tons you have undergone, may be. a xy 
agreeable ſtory to Yourſelf to tell, yet it mil 
not be equally ſo for Others to bear. 
nittle will it became you to render young! 
the common Buffoon, and be always trpiag 
to make the company laugh; for this ĩs au 
nice and tickliſh thing, exceedingly apt to 
degenerate into vice and folly z. and, obe 
it when you will, he that only ſtudies m. 
Diverſion, ſhall be ſure at the ſame time 
lofe their Reſpect.— Of all kind of diſcouiß, 
none is more unſafe, none more deſpicable 
than that, which breaks in upon Modeſy 
and good manners: whenever thereſore, ag 
perſon in your preſence flies out into Oblge- 
nity, if ſo great a liberty can deceaily de 
taken, reprove him publickly, and put, 
ſtop to the lewd talk. But if that cannot 
conveniently be done, do yourſelf the juſtice 
to diſapprove it; and, by forbearing to join 
with him, by bluſhing for him, and by ghiding 
looks, let all the company ſee plainly, that pu 
deteſt his filthy ribaldry,” i,» 4» 4949 
TR 
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would tial the breach of a divine. recght 


fon ; as if, truly, it were forhd notable exploit 
and take up-thav'of the damin'd. Ruſebius 
thonſand good qualities in a perfory made no 
.ztonement in his opinion ſot this only. bad 


to blaſphemy. Other vices, ſaid he, make 
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(12.) Buſebius was a m 0s ſenſa f 
politene, and of unaffected -piaty, 2 it a 
ſhocked him to find: in the common, intgr- 
courſes of life, that Chriſtians, - who are 
forbidtien to fwear- by any ching aſſumod 
2 liberty of ſwearing by all; things». On 


bedience to God's commands their only dive 


to lay down the language of tdcir-gountry, 


could not endure this exterable jarga A 


one; and though le pitied thoſe ſailuree, that 
favour'd of weakneſs, he never gate quarter 


bold with God's commands, this outrage his 
very pevſon 3 ĩt addy inſult to-difebediqnce, 
and comeimpt to abuſe: it id a ſymptom of 
abſolute irreligtom. For who will zevile-the 
very Being he adopes ? or rally and wprihip 
the ſame object? And What en 
Vol. HI. HM Hill. 


— 


deſigns of the French, This over-grown 
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faiony- or credit can we expect to derive 
from him, who turns upon his Creator, oh 
. ae ee 


| Ta 
AGES Neuer was. an excellent oldie 


he feared nothing but Fear; he always choſe 
the van, and was often the firſt man on 
the breach. All admir'd his courage, And 
praiſed it; and even thoſe who diſapproved 
his conduct, did juſtice to his valour. Thi 
gentleman however, unfortunately managed 
it ſo, as to loſe at the table the glory he won 
in the. field; and by talking away. iti» bs 


winter quarters, diſſipated the honour he had 
purchaſed in the whole campaign. In ſhoxt, 


he was a moſt inſufferable Egotiſt. “I did 
this, ſaid he, at the fiege of R, n 


this at the battle of D-——, Had not 


I ſeized on ſuch a poſt at * * , the amy 
had been in danger.” One would have 
thought all the generals and ſoldiers | had 
been in garriſon, and that Neander, with 
his ſmall brigade alone, had defeated,,ahe 


vanity coſt him dear : inſtead of gaining the 
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reputation of a General, he went off wich 
that of a Fop; and all concluded, that he 
was too ambitious of praiſe, to deſerve any. 
Your deep rivers move with a ſilent majeſty ; 
ſhallow brooks alone-make a noiſe and tumult 
among the pebbles: The great marſhal de 
Turenne never ſpoke of himſelf, but when 
forced, and even then with modeſty : and 
though the king was wholly indebted to the 
wiſe conduct of this gallant man for many 
victories, yet Turenne never was the man to 
blazon it; on the contrary he would- lay his 
Miſcarriages at his own door, and Succeſs at 
that of his officers and ſoldiers. This made 
him appear great even in his overthrow z and 
generally his moderation was more glorious . 
to him than victory, Imitate the ſilence of 
this hero, not the noiſy impertinence of fools, 
Carry off the ſatisfaction of performing great 
ations, and let others acquire and enjoy the 
honour of praiſing them, For be that ex- 
alteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, while they - f 
who humble e CE 
| T 1 Ie 
11 2 90 2 Fu 5 


100 SEKMON Xx. 
(1) It was wholeſome counſel: whinh an 
old gentleman gave to his young friend; 
c Avoid, my dear fir, the modiſh rant of Outia 
and imprecations: it is an. ungenteel diaked, 
as well as unchriſtian, and claſhes both with 
the rules of breeding, and of the guſpel. 
Cuſtom, indeed, has made them faſhionable, 
but neither can make them eivil of Laval; 
For Vice can never plead preſcriprion,” bh 
1 Word, whatever jars with religion and 
attacks gobd breeding, is below à gentleman; 
and therefore, in ſpite of example and practice, 
F muſt caution you againſt ſome paris of 
Engliſh civility ; for though they paſd by eon 
ſent in the Engliſh dominiens, they will not 
bear the teſt of other nations, I know ſohm 
are ready to fling a veil on thoſe heur- gn 
expreſſions, ſo frequent in con verſation, and 
to waſk over their impiety with Fir pretences. 
But, il}; Sir, the ſillineſs of the excuſe can 
not ſtifle the monſtrous incivility of the eom- 
pliment, For, though it may ſignify nothing 
to him who receives it & words of 


it will ſignify much to him who uttered it, 
when poſſibly he himſelf has forgot it. 
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Though a friend may let fuch cunfes fall ta 
the ground, God will put them to agcounts 
and though they ſtand for eyphers in England, 
they may purchaſe eternal tarmenty in bell d.“ 


(15.) A prudent man will aveid talking 
much of any particular ſcienee, for which 
he is remarkably famous. There is not 3 
handſamer thing ſaid of Mr. Cowley, in his 
whole life, than that nene but his intimate 
friends ever diſcovered he was 8 great Poet, 
by his diſcourſe. Beſides the decency of this 
rule, it is certainly founded in that good po- 
licy of whichi Mr. Locks, as abovementioned, 
ſo well availed himſelf, A man wha talks 
of any thing he is already famnus for, has 
little to get, but a great deal to loſe, 


(16.) Notwithſtanding all the adyantages 
of youth, few young people pleaſe in convere 


For ſome cloſe reſtactjons addneſſed to a perſon of dife 
tiaftion, and otherwiſd yery amyable, butg common ſweary 
er; the reader is We to the Chriſtian's 8 
vol. li. p- 480. 
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fation. "The reaſon is, that waht of Wit: 
ence makes them poſitive; and what they fi 
is rather with a deſign to pleaſe themſthes, 
than to edify or entertain any one elfe. If 
there can be any thing more ſilly than this, 
it is the ſtrange pleaſure ſome illiberal people 
take, in what they call “ ſpeaking their 
minds.“ A man of this ſtamp will ſay a rude 
thing for the mere pleaſure of ſaying it, when 
an oppoſite behaviour, full as ſenfible'-ahd 
more innocent, might have rs yon 
friend, or made his fortune. ien 
N 4 81 

. ) Sir Richard Steele blend: that 
there are ſome men who on all occaſions, 
all companies, talk in the ſame circle and 
round of chat as they have picked up in 
their daily peregrinations. I remember, ſays 
he, at a full table in the city, one of theſe 
ubiquitary wits was entertaining the compatif 
with a Soliloquy (for fo I call it, when 
man talks to thoſe who do not underſtind 
him) concerning Wit and Humour. 
honeſt gentleman, who ſat next to me, ar 
was worth half a plumb, ſtared at him, and 
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obſerving there was ſome ſenſe, as he thought, 
mixed with his impertinence, whiſpered me, 
Take my word ſor it, this fellow is more 
knave than fool. This was all my good 
friend's applauſe of the wittieſt man of talk. 
that I was ever preſent at, which wanted 
nothing to make it excellent, but that there 
was no occaſion for it. See Tatler, N'. 244. 


' | Prize Cantina 
(18.) The ſame ingenious, author has the 
following remarks on loquacity. I look. 
upon a tedious talker, . or what is gene- 
rally known by the name of a ſtory-teller,” 
to be much more inſufferable, than even a 
prolix writer, An Author may be tofs'd out 
of your hand, and thrown aſide, when he 
grows dull and tireſome ;. but ſuch liberties 
are ſo far from being allowed towards theſe 
Orators in common Converſation, that I have 
known a challenge ſent a perſon, for going 
out of the room abruptly, and leaving a man. 
of honour in the midſt of a diſſertation. 
The life of man is too ſhort for 2  ſtory-teller, 
Mcthufalem might by be half an hour in telling 
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whit dock it -whs': But for us Pufidituni. 
ans, we ought te do every ching in halte; 
and in our fpecches/as well as aRions teinan- 
ber, that our time is hort. 1'woultd Rabi 
but one great general rule to be abferved in 
at! Converſation, which is this, That wen 
ſhould not talk to pleaſe themſelves, but theſe 
that hear em.“ This would cnake them 
conſider, whether what they ſpeak be worth 
hearing ; ; whether there be either wit os Enſc 
in what they are about to (ay and "whether 
it be adapted to che Time when, the Place 
where, and the urge to —_ 1 


6199 A certain ants aindlniie, 


ſpeaking of another, remarkable iti Conyer- 


fation for his loquacity and majner of addreſs, 
obſerved, “ That he was always tos big for 
His company.“ This fault is not a hit Ge 
leſs unpardonable, for being ſo very com- 
mon: it is neither good-natured, nor juſt, 
nor decent ; but the certain mark of 4 
cient judgment. Good nature is more agree 
able in Converſation than Wit, and gives n 
certain air to the countenance which 1s more 
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amiable than Beauty. It ſhows virtue in the 
hireſt light ; ties off in ſome maaſute from 
the deformity of vige, and W 
and 1 Wan 8 0 
? 128 Oc” 

(20.) “ 1 7 ar lord. Herba, 
that at the time L was About ſever yaars old, 
I was corretted. for going 10 cults. with ywo 
ſchool- i lloms, being both elder than myſelf; 
but never for telling a lye, or any other fault; 
my natural diſpaſition and inclination being 
ſo contrary to all (alſohecd, that, being de- 
manded whether 1 bed commmted any fault 
whereof I might be juſtly ſuſpeRed, I did 
ule ever to confeſs it ſccely ; and thareupon 
chaaſing rather 46 fuller cortection, than 0 
ſtain my mind with telling 4 Jys, which I 
did judge then, no time could ever deface ; 
and I can affirm to all the world traly, that 
from my firſt infancy to this hour, I told not 
willingly any thing that was falſe, my ſoul 
naturally having an antipathy to lying and 
deceit.” See his Life, written by himſelf, 


p. 23. 
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(21.) Zeno the philoſopher being preſent, 
when a perſon of à loquacious diſpoſition 
play'd himſelf off, ſaid, with an air of con- 
cern in his countenance, .<< I perceive .that 
poor gentleman is ill. He has a violent flux 
upon him.“ The company was alarm'd; 
and the rhetorician ſtopped in his career: 
« Yes,” added Zeno, The flux is fo vio- 
lent, that it has carried his ears into bis 


tongue,” 4 


(22.) The ſignificance and importance of 
frivolous, trifling Converſation was ſmartly 
repreſented by a philoſopher : who being 
aſk'd how he left the company employed, 
made anſwer, ** Some in milking the nm; 
others in holding the ks F 1. 
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On Faituns ir. 


JOHN Xiii. 23. 
Naw there ner ning an ſu? boſon, One of 
LEASURE, to be really ſuch, muſt 
be the matter of our own free choice, 
our voluntary election: whatever is com- 
manded, immediately becomes DUTY : and 
though by the and wiſdom of the 
Commander, the paths of duty may lead t6 
thoſe of pleaſantneſs, as in the caſe of reli- 
gion; yet, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, 
Pleaſure can never be-enjoined by any autho- 
rity, can never ſubmit to the bonds of obli- 


gation, 


A want of attention to this obvious remark, 
has drawn from the pen of a noble writer “, 
an unwary cenſure upon the goſpel of Chriſt, 


I Lord Shaſtſbury. 
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as if it were extremely deficient, ** In having 
no where enjoined or required the. gxercif 
of FRIENDSHIP ; 2 virtue, ſays he, the mol 
amiable and excellent; which Epicury 
himſelf taught and practiſed ; and whoſe 
morality, he would 'inſinuate. from thence, 


eee 


We entirely agrep, my young frjengs, wi 
the noble writer, that no virtue can bg ie 
amiable and excellent than F riendſhip ; Th 
pleaſyres more refingd and hearing, . ha 
thoſe which Friendſhip affords, We, mean 
to recommend them, as the moſt valuabl 
acquiſition, as the higheſt enjoyment. of 4: 
lives, But at the ſame time, we do not, vr 
cannat epjoin them as a Duty; we canng 
bind them upon you, as indiſpenſible Obli- 
gations : Nor, if you ſhould miſs of the plea- 
ſures of Friendſhip, if you ſhould not he able 
to find that pearl of great price, a real Friend, 
ſhall we therefore condemn you as 'criminal, 


or adjudge you as guilty of an 2 aft of fin, 7 


"- 


* 
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For * Friendfbipſwewilt take lord uftſ- 
bury's on definition} :i4:that poculitr E 
tion, which is | formed:: by. conſent bad 
harmony of minds, by mutual bitecmy; and 
reciprocal tendefneſd and affadtion . | Never 
therefore, can Friendſhip be conſidered ot 
enjoirted as an indifpenftle/Duty, | faice/ our 
lot in life may never ciſſt ud ampnght: thoſt, 
whoſe minds may harmuhize wit out ofd.; 
and conſequently the GofpþF! cod not enibritt 
it as a duty. Friendihi p is rather ton 
ſidered as a rate aud Gagulat: Hleffing, wenich+ 
ſafrd pethaps to fewy bwrwhen vouehfafed, 
one of the moſt exquiſite cordials in human 
life. Ti true, there we certuin Vittues 
neceſſary to the prefervation and coritinudnee 
of Frienthip; ' ore enpuged: in, of: which 
we ſhall hereafter fpeak, and the want 
whercof is highly criminal; Dat the Gaſpel, 
as we ſhalt find, 76 ſtrictiy * 2: 
enjoiny theſe Viewed, ' | bald 


4 
* Fricnatip has des eherwiſe well edge, An union 
between jult and good men, in their joint intertit asd d- 
cerpttizcit, and for theadvantertent theres. 4% 
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But though this be che crack Nate of de 
cife, though Friendſhip, conſidered as h 5d 
culiar and affectionate relation, formed 10 
conſent and harmony of minds, could neye 
be enforced under penal ſanctions 285 4 auh 
in the goſpel, or any ſyſtem of morals: Ya 
they ſurely muſt be very blind, and ven 
inattentive, who aſſert, that even this kind 
of Friendſhip is taken no notice of in 6u 
bleſſed religion. The xX AMI E of the gre 
Founder of our faith contradicts the aſſertion 
in the ſtrongeſt manner. Jesus, whole 
ent e wa all the moſt commen- 
dable and generous affections of the h 
nature, felt, approved, and recommend ey 
6c 2 felicity of particular Friendſhip,” . 
have frequent mention of 11s FRIEND 2 

the goſpel, under the ſtriking appellati 
of the diſciple, whom Teſus loved. . Jean 
— loved all his diſciples, loved 1 
mankind; but the love which he bore bo 
this happy diſciple, this favoured Jony, 
was of another and a different kind. "ts 
love to all the world was 2 love of benery- 


lence and good will His Tove to John was 


vl 
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love of ,tenderne(s. and . affeRion,, formed 


by a peculiar conſent and harmony of minds; 
« was the Jove of, friend to friend.“ 


at An. 


St. John, however, doth not 888 | 
deen the only perſon whom our bleſſed Lord 
diſtinguiſhed in this manner; he appears to 
have had a peculiar Friendſhip for Lazarus 
alſo. Lord, behold HE WHOM THOU Lovzer 
is fick, was the meſlage which the afiiQed 
liters ſent to Jeſus ; and which evidently 
expreſſes his tender and particular regard, 
Indeed all of this amiable family appear to 
have ſhared the peculiar Friendſhip of Chriſt, 
H. 10veD Martha, and her fiſter, and Lazarus, 
the ſacred writer, tells us; and when, com- 
paſhonate and tender-hearted, He wept oyer 
the grave of the latter, the remark of thoſe 
who. ſtood by was, Behold how He LOVED 
bin! In all which places, the words cannot 
be underſtood of that general Philanthropy 
or good will which Jeſus bore, and all bis 
followers are enjoin'd to bear, towards, each 
other ; but of that < peculiar, love,” that 


affection and tenderneſs Which we feel _ 
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" individuals, and which conſtitutes the. * 
aur relation mare 4. „ 
77 ay 

Thus * ig my young 1 (th 
more to recomend the virtue to vba.) tha 
[Friendfhip is enforced by the goſpel, 2h 
in the pohly munter By which it c þ 
enſorced; namely, by Wr. fs, 
hom it 16 your Auty, as 
'bighet happineſs, to 8 And we my 


| perhaps, on this view of the fabjed, with 
det hy: danger | adopt that noble ' write) 
worts, when he ſays, . J confd 5 
tumpted t6 think, chat the true 
ſoms of the moſt heroic virtues (as KN 
-ſhip, &e-) have ſo little notice taken 4 
in our holy religion, is, becauſe there v 
have been ſo little room left for 4e 
neſt, had they been entitled to a hate 
infmite reward, which providence/ h jby 
revelation aſſigned to other duties . A i jou 
mark, doubtlefs, in & great nee A. han 
far as 6s Ewe F rag is concern; hol 
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which being no Duty, can never be entered 
into on the view of future Rewards ; which 
the utmoſt diſintereſtedneſs only can render 
truly ſincere ; and the immediate purpoſe of 
which ſeems to be the augmentation of our 
private happineſs in this life : Though cer- 
tainly, it muſt be allowed, that the Chriſtian 
Religion ſublimates Friendſhip to the higheſt 
perfection, by uniting ſouls in ſuch a bond 
of amity, as they are aſſured time itſelf can 
never deſtroy, Whence we learn, that true 
Chriſtian Friendſhip, founded on Virtue, 
on which all real friendſhip muſt be founded, 
is, and muſt neceſſarily be ſuperior to all 
friendſhip under every other ſyſtem ; becauſe 
2 friendſhip of this kind looks with confi- 
dence beyond the grave, and in. in a 
certain Eternity. | 


I muſt not, however, omit to obſerve, my 
young friends, (to corroborate at leaſt what I 
have advanced,) that as we acknowledge and 
hold the Divinity of the old Teſtament, as 
well as of the New; ſo to ſhew the perfect 
agreement and conformity of each with the 

Vox. III. 1 
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other, we may collect from thene& both 
precepts * and examples of this divine virtue, 
Eminently pleaſing and heroic was the Friend. 
ſhip of David and Jonathan. 7 am'difiveſſul 

Fer thee, my brother Jonathan, ſays the plain« 
tive and ſurviving David; Very pleaſatt hot 
thou been unto me; thy love to me was un 
ful; paſſing the love of toomen ! Indeed we 
muſt not expect to meet with many eum. 
ples of this kind: True Friendſhip is rate; 
hath ever been rare in the world, ſo mm 
qualifications are neceſſary to form and com- 
pleat it. It was enough for a David to find 
one Jonathan. | WK 


What has been thus-far advanced appean 


to me ſufficient to vindicate the Goſpel, and to 4 
fix the right notion of Friendſhip. But before | 

| nc fr 
[* proceed, permit me juſt to remark, that 
ſome by Friendſhip mean only „ that behe- 1 


volence, which unites virtuous minds In 
the ſacred bands of a ſpecial, cordial "affec- 
tom“ And thus underſtodd; never as 
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Friendſhip more ſtrongly recommended, and 
enſorced, than by the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt ; 


which requires us to love and to do good te 
all mankind, In this ſenſe Biſhop Taylor * 
obſerves well, that Chriſtian charity is 
Friendſhip to all the world.” And certainly, 
this charity, or love, is enjoined in the new 
Teſtament in the moſt forcible and exaltet! 
manner imaginable : Meraly perceive M the 
live of God, ſays St. John, becauſe He [ Jeſus 
Chriſt, the God-Man] i down bis life 
for us: And Wi after the example of ſuch 
conſummate love] ought ts lay down our toes 
fer the brethren, 


Now though no benevolence can be carried 
to a nobler height, yet there ſeems to me ne 
doubt, that particular Friendſhip is different 
from this general Benevolence; which re- 
quires the ſame love of good-will and bro- 
therly ſervice to all our fellow Chiiſtians. 
Whereas particular Friendſhip is an imme- 
diate attachment of the mind to a perſon 


See his Opuſeula, Acc. 
I 2 
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peculiarly choſen and beloved; for whom 100 
have not only this general benevolence, but 
a tenderneſs and affection intereſting you more 
eſpecially in every thing which concern 
him. It muſt however be allowed, that 
the high principle of Chriſtian Benevolence 
prevailing in the heart, is one of the beſt 


preparatives, as it is the nobleſt foundation 
for private Friendſhip. 


, 
Befides, it ſhould be remarked, that uni- 
verſal as the benevolence of our minds ought, 
to be, that benevolence in its exerciſe mull 
be contracted within the ſphere of | thoſe. 
amongſt whom we dwell : 
the human heart is ſuch, 


vate connections, in which We may freely 
repoſe ourſelves, and find reſt: Where w 
may communicate dur more intimate feelings, 


and by the reciprocal tenderneſs of affection, 


live to, and enjoy as it were, à ſecond ſelf ©.” 


* Eft enim verus Amicus, tanquam alter Idem. Cicero. 


and the nature of, 

where it is not 
frozen up by chilling Selfiſhneſs, that it bean 
us warmly and irreſiſtibly to near and pti-: 


8 
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Intending man for ſocial happineſs, God, 
in great wiſdom and goodneſs, gave this. 
impulſe to the human heart: and with equal. 
wiſdom and goodneſs, He hath provided a 
variety of near and dear relations, in which 
man may freely allow to himſelf the full 
exerciſe of this heaven-implanted impulſe. 
One of theſe is “ Friendſhip :” Right and 
commendable in itſelf, as we may fairly 
gather from this natural propenſity of the 
uncorrupted heart to it . But that heart 
beats yet another teſtimony to the propriety 
and excellence of Friendſhip, by the tacit ap- 
probation which it immediately gives to, and 
the genuine reſpe&t and eſteem which it 
immediately feels for thoſe worthy Pairs, whoſe . 
names are handed down to poſterity by the 
faithful hiſtorian, as eminent in this virtue, 
and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for their recipro- 
ca! affection +. And the heart rarely errs 


„ Fatite Indicubatfiitors vim ſuam, t. Una et enim 
Amicitia in rebus hutnanias de cujus utilitate omnes uno ore 
conſentiunt. Cicero de Amicitia. 


See the Anecdotes, No, + Fx omnibus ſæculis vir tria 
aut quatuor nominantur paria amicorum, &c. ſays Cicero, 
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or miſleads us, in hints and admonitigns of 
this kind. Here it is eminently faithful: 
for the Friendſhip which we thus as it v 
involuntarily approve and admire, is unge- 
tionably, my young friends, one of the mol 
ſingular pleaſures and comforts of the W 
life. 03 


For think, what a pleaſure, what a com- 
fort it is to have one in perfect amity with 
you, to whom you can at all times unboſom 
yourſelf with confidence and with ſaſety 
with whom you can enjoy all the refinements 
and the peculiar pleaſures of rational conver- 
ſation ] One, who will tenderly enter into 
and ſhare all your griefs ;—One, who will 
kindly participate in all your joys, thus 
heightening the one, and alleviating, 4he 
other! What a pleaſure to have a Friend, 
upon the wiſdom and fidelity of whoſe couy- 


jn his treatiſe of Friendſhip ; from whence I hall quote th: 
more ſparingly, as I could wiſh to recommend 2 freq: 
peruſal of it, 
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ſels you can ſurely rely in all your diffi- 
culties, in all your embarraſſments; whoſe 
power and intereſt will always be ready to 
ſuccour and aſſiſt; or whoſe love, at leaſt, will 
always be forward to conſole, to delight, to 
chear and refreſh you ! Providence gives no- 
thing in mortal life more valuable, than ſuch 
a friend * ! But the difficulty of the acquiſi- 
tion is proportionate to the value : For, as we 
obſerved; nothing in mortal life is more rare; 
nor can we wonder at this, when we conſider 
not only the ſtate of the world, and the ge- 
neral attachment of men to ſelf-intereſt, but 
the variety of particulars neceſſary to render 
mung firm and endearing. 


I cannot expreſs my own ſentiments better, 
or advife you, my young friends, more fully 
of the difficulties which attend the acquiſi- 
tion of real Friendſhip, than in the words 


* Solem © mundo tollere videntur, qui amicitiam à vita 
tollunt : qua a Diis immortalibus nihil melius babemus, 
aihil jucundius, &0,-Cicero. 
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iof one of the moſt maſteri tern 2k 
age. When Socrates, ſays e, was Build 
ing himſelf 2 houſe at Athens being u 
by one, that obſerved the littleneſß of ie 
defign, why a man ſo eminent would m 
have an abode more ſuitable to his dignity; 
he replied, „That he ſhould: think Nümſel 
« ſufficiently accommodated, if he coul&k 
e that narrow habitation filled With ral 
« friends.” Such was the opinion of this gu 
maſter of human life, concerning the' infre. 
quency of ſuch an union of minds, 4 right 
deſerye the name of Fricndſhip; S- 
qualities are indeed requiſite to the poſſibility 
of Friendſhip, and ſo many acciderits mul 
concur to its riſe and its continuance, thut 
the greateſt part of mankind content then- {uf 
ſelves without it, and ſupply its place a ſu 
they can, with intereſt and e | 


% Multitudes are unqualified for a coal 
and warm reciprocation of benevolence, as 


TEC. 


* 
* Dr. Johnſon, in the Ramblerz vol. fi. 


* 
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they are incapacitated, for-any other clevated 
excellence,, hy perpetual attention to their 
Intereſt, and unreſiſting ſubjection to their 
paſſins But not only this hateful and 
confirmed corruption, but many varieties ot 
diſpoſition not inconſiſtent with common 
degrees of virtue, may exclude Friendſhip 
from the heart. Some, ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defective neither in 
oficiouſneſs-.nor liberality, are mutable and 
uncertain ; ſoon attracted by new objects, 
diſguſted without offence, and alienated 
without enmity, —Others are ſoft and flexi- 
ble; eaſily influenced by reports and whiſy 
pers; ready to catch alarms from every du- 
bious circumſtance, and to liſten to every 
ſuſpicion which, envy and flattery - ſhall 
luggeſt ; to follow the opinion of every con- 
hdent adviſer, and move by the impulſe of 
the laſt breath.—Some are impatient of con- 
tradiction ; more willing to go wrong by their 
own judgment, than, to be indebted , for. a. 
better or a ſafer way to the ſagacity or 
another; inclined. to conſider caunſel as 
inſult, and enquiry as want of conſidence; 
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and to confer their regard on no other tem 
than unreſerved ſubmiſſion and implicit 
complianee.— Some are dark and involved, 
equally careful to conceal good and bad 
purpoſes ; and pleafed with producing eſſect 
by inviſible means, and ſhewing their deſign 
only in its execution. Others are uddjver- 
fally communicative, alike open to every 
Ie, and equally profuſe of their own ſecrets, 
and thoſe of others; without the neceſſary 
vigilance of caution, or the honeſt art of 
prudent integrity; ready to accuſe withoiit 
_ malice, and to betray without treachery,— 

Any of theſe may be uſeful to the com- 
munity, and paſs through the world with 
the reputation of good purpoſes and uncyr- 
rupted morals : but they are unfit for cloſe 
and tender Intimacies. He cannot propedly 
be choſen for a Friend, whoſe kindneſs is 
exhaled by its own warmth, or frozen by 
the firft blaſt of flander : He cannot be 2 
uſeful Counſellor, who will hear no opinion 
but his own : He will not much invite cun- 
fidence, whoſe principal maxim is to ſuſpect; 
nor can the candour and frankneſy of that 
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man be much eſteemed, who ſpreads his arma 
to human kind, and makes every mes: Vir 
out diſtinction a denizon of his e. 


Vou ſee, my young dine from un 
fine picture of human difpoſttions, —drawn by 
the ſtrong pencil of this great moral maſter, 
hat dificulties attend the acquifrtion of 
a real and conſtant friend. Yours, indeed, 
is that period of life, when this acquifition 
is moſt commonly made, and made moſt 
firmly. PFriendfhips contracted in youth, 
as moft- ſincere, are generally moſt laſting. 
The heart, in that happy ſeaſon, unpolluted 
by the vices, and unhackneyed in the ways 
of the world, obeys without reſerve” its 
natural propenſity, and cleaves with undiſ- 
ſembled fincerity to. fimilar ſincerity with 
its own. Sameneſs of temper and ſentiment 
unites youthful minds, without any views 
of intereſt, without any ſhew of deſign; 
and as the: loadſtone draws the de almoſt 
irreſiſtably attracts them 8. * 


* Great Sguls by las to ech abe torn, , 
Demand Alliance, and in Fai1zxD$41y burn, 
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+ Indulge, my young friends, the 
the generous impulſe : But, that the Pithd: 
ſhips thus begun in youth, may Haft'throbyh 
life, and ſooth you to the cloſe with their 
pleaſures and their comforts, Suffer nit to 
admoniſh you of that foundation, which 
alone can render Friendſhip - firm and 
haſting. It is virRTus :”' the only fare 
and folid baſis whereon it can be built, * If 
founded on other and leſs worthy 'motivts, 
its continuance is ſhort, precarious dnl 
as thoſe motives ſhift and vary, it will v 
with them, like the vane with the Wind.” 
Indeed ſuch unions deſerve not the nam#"ef 
Friendſhip ; they are and ſhould be deem 
Confederacies only, ſo much the more da 
gerous and hurtful, as the cauſes uniting ut 
more mean and vicious, * Ns 


„No, my young friends, that «« F rend. 
ſhip” may be at once fond and laſting, them 
muſt not only be equal vixrus on each 
part, but virtue of the ſame kind: not oni 
the ſame end muſt be propoſed, but the fame 
means muſt be approved by bath. We a 


Nec fine Vitute Amicitia eſſe ullo pacto poteſt, &c. Cicero. 


* 
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often, by ſuperficial. accompliſhments, and 

accidental endearments, induced to love 
thoſe whom we cannot eſteem; we are 
ſometimes, by great abilities and inconteſtia 
ble evidences of virtue, compelled to eſteem 
thoſe, whom we cannot love. But Frienda 
ſhip compounded of eſteem and love, derives 
from one its Tenderneſs,” and its Per- · 
manence” from . the other; and therefore 
requires not only that its candidates ſhould” 
gain the Judgment, but that they ſnould 
attract the Aﬀections : that they ſnould not 
only be firm in the day of diſtteſs, but gay 
in the hour of proſperity : not only uſeful | 
in exigencies, but pleaſing and familiar in 
ſocial life, Their preſence ſhould give chear- 

fulneſs as well. as courage, and diſpel alike 
the gloom of fear and of melancholy, © 


To this mutual and virtuous complacency, 
is generally requiſite an uniformity of Opi- 
nions ; at leaſt of thoſe actixe and conſpicu- 
ous principles, ,which diſcriminate parties 
in government, and. ſets in religion ; and 
which every day, operate more or leſs in the 
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common buſineſs of life, Wherever: ah 


differences ſubſiſt, debates will ariſep—umthe, 
mence,  acrimony, and vexation, and in 
time an utter extinction of benevolence; 
Exchange of endearments and intercourſe-of 
civility may continue, indeed, 2 :bonghy 
may for a while be verdant, when the met 
is wounded; but the poiſon of diſcum i 
infuſed, and though the countenance may 


preſerve its ſmile, the — 
contracting. : 1 1 

| e banoi 
But beſides virtue, and virtue of the fane 


kind, ſimilarity of diſpoſitions, and leading 
opinions +, there are many other qualici- 
„eum 

a > a1 
+ I ſay leading opinions ; a likeneſs of opinion nd funk. 
nation is ſo far from being requiſite to form a benevolence 
in two minds towards each other, as is generally, imazined, 
that I believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt friendſhips 
to have been contracted between perſons of different po- 
mours ; the mind being often pleaſed with thoſe perlatti- 
ons which are new to it, and which it does not find among 
its own accompliſhments. Beſides that a man in ſome 
meaſure ſupplies his own defects, and fancies himſelf t 
ſecond hand poſſeſſed of thoſe good qualities. and endow 

I 


® See the antics.” ay before, 
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of Friendſhip: Such as, an openneſs and 
frankneſs of temper, joined at the ſame time 
with great faithfulneſs, prudence, and diſ- 
cretion ; a conſtancy and firmneſs of mind, 
an evenneſs of behaviour; a ſuavity of man- 
ners ; an abſence of all jealouſy ; a rea- 
dineſs to overlook little faults and foibles ; 
and an exquiſite and generous ſenſibility 
of foul ; In ſhort, all the diſpoſitions which 
are directly oppoſite to thoſe we have men- 
tioned before, as incapacitating for cloſe 
and tender intimacies : Diſpoſitions, my 
young friends, partly the produce of 2 
kind and indulgent nature, and partly of 
virtuous and religious culture: rarely, it is 
true, found combining in one character, but 
where found, and approved by juſt obſerva- 
tion and long acquaintance, the ſolid ground- 
ments, which are in the poſſeſſion of him, who in the eye 


of the world is looked upon as his other ſelf. See the Spec- 
Ator. 


® Cicero ſays, Accedat autem Suavitat quedam oportet 
ermonum atque morum haud quaquam mediocre condi- 
7 ; icitin 560 G 7 F * 5 . 
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Work of the moſt pleaſing, the maſt uſe, 
and the moſt permanent Friendſhip. . 
754% 8 "beth 


A, Let us not 1 Pune While w 


ſpecify theſe many good qualities, as\nece(- a bl 
ſary to be found in the perſon of a a, mit 
Friend,” that if we mean to obtain that iner 
blefling, we are under every obligation to com 


cultivate thoſe good qualities in Ourſelves inſe 
Here then, my young friends, you diſcem and 
one of the ſingular advantages of virtuom con 
Friendſhip ; It peculiarly and almoſt neeeſ. vie 
ſarily conduces to your own improvement 
in virtue, For, as no Friendſhip can eithet N 
real or laſting, which is not founded as well 
as cemented by that Virtue, and thoſe god 
qualities above enumerated, it follows, th 
our entrance on this delightful union muſt 
encourage the cultivation of every right and. 
amiable principle in the ſoul, and our con- 
tinuance in it promote that cultivation, an 
bring all ſuch principles to their nobleſt per- 
fection. Two virtuous minds will ſtimulate 
each other in every laudable proceeding ; wi 
* each other from every wrong propet- 


o 
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ity, and eriminal deviation: will prore 2 
mutual ſupport, and never dare either of 
them to commit an action, which the other 
will hear of with concern, of behold with 
1 bluſh. Nay; indeed, by the very force Gf 
imitation alone, their virtues will grow and 
increaſe: for there is no principle in our 
compoſition more natural, than the almoſt 
inſenſible imitation of thoſe whom we eſteem 
and admire, and with whom we are frequently 
converſant. Of ſuch conſequence, in every 
view, to your preſervation and improvement 
in the path of duty, is virtuous, diſintereſted 
ons Ih * ; 


ad 


Nor is this affectionate union of eſs 
utility for the improvement of the leſſer 
virtues, the graces of life, the arts of pleaſ- 
ing, fo important to our complete enjoy- 
ment of the bleffings of Friendſhip ; which 
when we find to depend ſo much on the 
* amiable attentions,” and good diſpoſi- 
tions of our friend, we ſhall ſurely be ſollici- 
tous to excel in thoſe attentions, an] to — 

Urnen nt 
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come amiable in proportion as we With to 
be loved. mes 


But to enumerate all the advantages and 
all the pleaſures of Friendſhip “ would far 
exceed my limits ;—that Friendſhip, which 
gives to human life its higheſt zeſt and rehſh ; 
which affords to virtue a ſtrong ſupport and 
encouragement ; and which is enforced and 
recommended by the higheſt- example, that 
of the bleſſed Redeemer. Well, therefore, 
may we ſay, with the wiſe man +4, A faith- 


I zT , „ - x ww eAent, ere norm coo A 
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It. is not poſſible to ſeparate the advuntages of Friendſbip 
from Friendſhip itſelf: but it does not therefore follow, 
that Friendſhip is an intereſted thing. The truth is, that 
real Friendſhip cannot be entered upon or continue ſincere, 
awhere views of worldly intereſ alone lead to the union; but 
we can never enjoy true Friendſhip without great profit, as 
well as great pleaſure. So true is Cicero's affertioa, 
that Non utilitatem amicitia, ſed utilitas amicitiam con- 


. 
| 
; 
. 
1 


ſecuta eſt. FT 

| | ſhin! 

F see the. Eccleſiaſtes, e. vi. v. 14. Mr. Addiſon has wy 
given a fine illuſtration (in the Spectator, No. 68.) of ſome 


paſſages in this excellent book, „ which, he obſegves * 
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ful friend is a ſtrong defence, and he that 
hath found ſuch a one hath feund a treaſure. 
Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend, 
and his excellency is invaluable. A faithful 
friend is „ the medicine of liſe;“ and 
they that fear the Lord ſhall find Him, 
Whoſo feareth the Lord, ſhall direct his 
Friendſhip aright : For as He is, ſo ſhall his 
Friend be:” that is, pious and virtuous 
as He is himſelf, He ſhall meet with a friend 
equally virtuous, and pious to reward and 
bleſs Him! | 

Cultivate, therefore, my dear young friends, 
on every account cultivate virtuous Friend- 
ſhip : ſo will you aſſuredly cultivate Virtue 
and true Religion itſelf * ! But as this ineſti- | 
mable jewel is ſo rare, you cannot be doo 


would be regarded by our modern wits as one of the moſt 
ſhining tracts of morality extant, if it appeared under 
de name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian 
Fhiloſopher.“ 


* Virtus, virtu* inquarn, conciliat amicitias, & conſervat. 
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flow and cautious in your choice.“ Le 
me therefore adviſe, that (“you run got op 
a ſudden into intimacies,” The moſt frank 
and generous ſpirits are the moſt liable to 
this error. They are often ſtruck with the 
appearance of ſome ſhining qualities, in thok 
who are ſtrangers to them; affect the a. 
quaintance of ſuch perſons, and an intimacy 
with them; the beginning of which perhaps 
greatly increaſes their affection, and cattie 
them farther th n diſcretion allows, an 
which a thorough acquaintance with" the 
admired character convinces them was much 
too far. If therefore thou wouldſt get 
a friend, (in the words of the Son of Sirach, 
prove Him firſt, and be 'not haſty to credit 
Him: for ſome man is a friend for his ;own 
occaſion, and will not abide in the dy 
of thy trouble: and there is a friend, who 
being turned to enmity and ſtrife, will dif 
cover thy reproach *.“ | 


»- i 


® See Ecelus. chap. vi. ver. 7. Cicero too adviſes, Sin 
igitur firmi, & ſtabiles & conſtantes eligendi: judicarf Gb: 
cile eſt ſand niſi expertum : experiendum autem eft in 170 


amicitia, c. Sce alſo Duchal's Sermons, vol. ij. 
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But, when you have once entered into this 
endearing relation; when, either in conſe- 
zuence of the pleaſing, diſintereſted attach- 
ments of youth, or of more mature choice 
and deliberation &, you have gained that 
ſingular and choice bleſſing of an heart- 


S 8 & 


5 * 


* Young people, at the early periods of life, commonly 
look upon each other as all egua/s ; in which view Friend- 
ſhips, and very ſincere ones, may be formed amongſt thoſe who 
are very unequal in Station. But in general, Friendſhip 
Gould be formed amongſt equals, to be laſting; as is well 
obſerved by the Rambler. © Friendſhip, ſays be, is ſeldom 
laſting, but between equals, or where the ſuperiurity on one 
ſide is reduced by ſome equivalent advantage on the other, 
Benefits which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be diſcharged, are not commonly found to increaſe 
alfection; they excite gratitude indeed, and heighten vene- 
ration, but commonly take away that eaſy freedom, and 
fimiliarity of intercourſe, without which, though there 
miy be fidelity, and zeal, and admiration, there cannot 
be Friendſhip, Thus imperfect are all carthly bleſſings ! 
The great effect of Friendſhip is beneficence, yet by the firſt - 
aft of uncommon unkindneſs it is engendered, like plants 
that bear their fruit, and dic. Yet this conſideration 
ought not to reſtrain bounty, or repreſs compaſſion : for 
duty is to be preferred before convenience; and he that loſes 
part of the pleaſures of F riendſhip by his «Within gags 
in its place the gratulation of his conſcience,” 
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approved friend; felicitate your lot; and to 
ſecure the comfort, ſtudy to approve: your- 
ſelf by every worthy action, by every thing 
which may beſpeak your eſteem, affeQion, 
and confidence, Be in peace with many; 
nevertheleſs have but one counſellor [one boſom 
friend] of a thouſand*, Abhor, as the bane 
of Friendſhip, that worldly wiſdom” which 
adviſes, always to behave to your Friend, 
as Ane he may one day become your 
Enemy .“ Away with that unworthy 
counſel, throwing the coldneſs of ſuſpi- 
cion into the generous warmth of undif- 
guiſed Friendſhip; which is always, frank, 
unreſerved, and open. Rather, therefore, 
my young friends, be this your rule: Always 
behave to your friend in ſuch a manner, az 
is conſiſtent with the higheſt, pureſt virtue; 
with the moſt diſintereſted affection, and the 
tendereſt efteem ; that if a breach ſhould ever 


* Ecclus. e. vi. V. 6. 


Scipio negabat ullam vocem inimiciorem amicitiz 30 
tuiſſe reperiri, quam ejus qui dixiſſet, ita amare eqn, 
ut ſi aliquando eſſet oſurus, * Cicero, 
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unfortunately be made between you, you 
may freely lay open to God and man the 
honeſt and generous breaſt, where truth aid 
innocence defy all the attacks of ſhame ani 


reproach, 


Among the qualifications requiſite'for per- 
fect Friendſhip, we recommended Evenneſs 
or Conſtancy of behaviour.” If you mean 
to keep your friend,. by all means preſerve 
this conduct towards him. Thoſe inconſtant 
humouriſts, who are ever fluctuating, ever 
unſettled, are incapable either of the truth 
or the fine feelings of Friendſhip. But s 
Conſtancy in virtue is no leſs neceſſary than 
in behaviour ; it is of great utility, on many 
occaſions, to know how to fefuſe. Unli» 
mited compliance is weakneſs. What is 
right and fit muſt ever be your rule: for the 
obligations of Virtue are prior to the obliga+» 
tions of Friendſhip *. And, agreeably te 

* Nulla eft igitur excuſatio peccati, fi amici canſ3 — 
veris: nam cum | conciliatrix amicitiæ virtutes opinie 


ſuerit, difficile eſt amicitiam manere, & a virtute deſecern. 


Cicero. 
K 4 
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this juſt idea, we ought to be as reſolute in 
animadverting upon faults, as in refuſag 
what is wrong. This is one of the matt 
uſeful, though at the ſame time one df td 
moſt delicate and difficult offices of Friend- 
ſhip: and, “ if poſſible, ſhould be fo contrived, 
that our friend may perceive our advice and 
teproof is given him, not ſo much to pleaſe 
.ourſelves, as for his own advantage. The 
reproofs therefore of a friend ſnould alway 
be ſtrictly juſt, and not too frequent v 


Thus happy in the Choice of a' friend, 
and in the proper behaviour towards bim, 
icleave to him with the utmoſt fidelity; fiied M 


and approved, as he is, let nothing moe | 1 
you to change or forſake him, or to violate 3 
ol 


the ſacred, the indifloluble engagement : 
«© grapple him, as it were, to your ſoul with 
hooks of ſteel:“ for if we ought not, in 0 


* Omni igitur in hac re habenda ratio & diligentia eſt, 
primum ut monitio, acerbitate ; deinde ut a eee 
tumelia careat, &c, Cicero, 2 : I C 
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amiable one, that we may not be upbraided 


W W di.” 
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prudence, to break * even with a faulty frient}, 
that we may not expoſe the weakneſs of our 
choice; how much leſs with a worthy and 


with having Joſt ſo valuable 'a treaſure 


« Forſake not, therefore, an old friend, for the 


new is not comparable to him : a new friend 


is as new wine, when it is old thou ſhalt 


drink it with pleaſure.” © Love thy friend, 
and be faithful unto him: but if thou n 
his ſecrets, follow no more after him + | 


Thus mutually faithful and conſtant, 
what a fountain of perpetual pleaſures will 
you open to. yourſelves, my young friends z 
a fountain, ever full and ever flowing with 
the moſt cordial and refreſhing delights ! 
eſpecially if your Friendſhip, grounded on 


Cicero adviſes well, that if we are unhappily obliged 
at any time to break with our friends, “ Tales amicitiz 
ſunt remiſſione uſis eluendz, & 4 Muendæ magis quam 
diſcendendæ, &c.“ 


+ See Redken, tho 10. and xxvii. 17. Similar to this, 
Cicero ſays, Veterrima quoque (ut ea vina que vetuſtatem 
ſerunt) eſſe debept ſuaviſſima, c. 
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Chriſtian Virtue and real Religion, lots 
it ought, beyond the grave, and triumphe in 
the aſſured, the glorious hope of an eternd 
union] Then what “ Views” will chear'and Wl good 
animate you] what „ Converſation, high Wl 2nd f 


and excellent will engage and warm you! tant, 
true Converſation, in all its moſt uſeful; in volen 
moſt pleaſing refinement *! Then | what on e 


<«< zeal” for each other's ſpiritual welfare; and 
advancement in every high -and rein 


* Mr, Addifon has a pleaſing remark on . 
which will ſerve to elucidate my meaning here, as alſo ſome 
paſſages in the ſermon on Converſation : © One would think, 
ſays he, that the larger the company is in which we are 
engaged, the greater variety of thoughts and ſubje&s would 


be ſtarted in diſcourſe ; but inſtead of this we find, that Fit 
Converſation is never ſo much ſtraitened and confined ws in ſho 
numerous aſſemblies. When a multitude meet together | $ 
upon any ſubject of diſcourſe, their debates are taken 'vp dai 
chiefly with forms, and general poſitions z nay, if we come g00 
into a more contracted aſſembly of men and women, the of 
talk generally runs upon the weather, faſhions, news, and the 
like public topics. In proportion as Converſation gets into 
clubs and knots of friends, it deſcends into particulars, and wk 
| grows more free and communicative: But the moft open, v. 
inſtructive, and unreſerved di ſcourſe, is that which paſs ul 
between ©« two perſons, who ate familiar and intimate N; 


friends.“ On theſe occaſions a man gives a looſe to 
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perfection. will glow in your boſoms; and 
how will you mutually delight, as to promote 
each others good, ſo to promote the 
good of all your fellow-creatures ; exhorting 
and ſtimulating each his friend to the con- 
fant, the chearing exertion of univerſal bene- 
volence and love! The divine grace operating 
on your minds, amidſt this amiable diſcharge 
of duty, this friendly contention, as it were, 
to excel in goodneſs, —will- daily improve 
your minds; will daily more and more ad- 
vance and confirm thoſe tempers and diſpoſi- 
tions, which are ſo neceſſary to the being 
and the continuance of Friendſhip: will 
daily make you more and more mild, gentle, 
faithful, conſcientious, and diſintereſted; in 
ſhort, will make you to grow more and more 
daily in that Chriſtian love, that univerſal 
good-will, that god-like principle, which is 
of all others the beſt ground-work of Friend- 


every paſſion and every thought that is uppermoſt, di ſco- 
vers his moſt retired opinions of perſons and things, tries 
the beauty and ftrength of his ſentiments, and expoſes his 
28 to the-cxamiaation of his friend.“ Spectator, 
0, 68, g 6; u A1 
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ſhip ;'the moſt ſolid foundation of an alliance, 


willing 
N the reach of time to ney uo fu id 
eme NA! thing 

and p 


' *See then, in this particular, how adm 
the Chriſtian Religion is calculated to 
to its moſt exalted height this ſacred union 
of minds, which all the world has agreed to 
venerate; and what a peculiar proviſion | it 
makes for the ſevereſt ſhock this union can 
receive, when all-commanding Nature e enjoins 
its diſſolution! The friend, the Chriſtian 


awake 
ment: 
rathe 
certa 
futut 
thro! 
2nd 


friend, laments not his beloved companion, 50 
dear to him as his own ſoul—he laments him all 
not as loſt; he grieves not as one ; without FR 
hope: But far beyond the regions of the ** 
grave, the limits of time, he looks to 12 he 
kingdom and that period, when he ſhall be £ 
united in immortal, in everlaſting bonds of yl 
amity, and enjoy in all its perfection that oh 
Friendſhip, whoſe delights have ſo cheare of 
and bleſs'd him in his pilgrimage through 

earth. 3 | „ 4A” 

r —— 


Great and generous ſouls, even wy the 
dark uncertain ſtate of Heatheniſm, were not 
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willing to forego the pleaſing, though doubt : 
fu] idea of this bleſſed re- union . Some- 
thing intimated to their hearts the proſpect 
and probability of it; and that probability 


ably awakened at once in them the nobleſt ſenti- 
10 ments and the ſweeteſt comforts ! How much 
% ber then, my young friends, ſhould the 
ing, the tranſporting certainty of a 


future life and immortality, brought to light 
through our great Redeemer, chear, animate, 
and inſpire you | How much rather ſhould it 
influence you to fidelity and affection in your 
Friendſhips, to refleR, that you may enjoy here 
all the bleſſings which that noble paſſion 


eternal Friendſhip and love ſhall mect and 
crown you with tranſport, in the kingdom 
of Truth, of Peace, and of Glory; which, &c, 


5 communicates, under the full, the bliſsful per- 
g ſuaſion, that you never ſhall be deprived of 
ö thoſe benefits; But when death ſhall diſiniſs 
you from your labours and trials below, 


* See the cloſe, of Cicero's treatiſes de Senectute, & de 
Amicitia, 
ie 
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AnEcporTEs reſpecting FRI ENDSHI1P, 

(1.) Athenodorus the philoſopher, by res. 
ſon of his great age, begged leave to retire 
from the court of Auguſtus ; which the en- 
peror accordingly granted him. In making 
his compliments on the occaſion, as' he wii 
about to withdraw, Remember, "Car, 
faid he, whenever you are angry, that you 
ſay or do nothing, before you have diftinAly 
repeated to yourſelf the four and twenty 
letters of the alphabet.” Upon this Cæſit, 
catching him haſtily by the hand, cried out; 
« Stay, ftay, Athenodorus ! I have need of 
thy preſence longer ſtill;ꝰ and ſo detained him 
another year. This incident is celebrated by 
the ancients as a rule of excellent wiſdom, 
and does high honour to this intrepid and 
honeſt counſellor to the world's maſter. 


(2.) At the fiege of Bridgenorth Caſtſe, in 
the Reign of Henry II. which was defended 
by Roger de Mortimer, the king expoſed 
hin.ſelf to ſo much danger, that he would 
have been lain, if a faithful vaſſal had not 
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referred his ſovereign's life ta his own. 
For, while he was buſted in giving orders 
100 near the wall, Hubert de St. Clare, con- 


ne {able or governor of Colcheſter Caftle, who 
bod by his fide, ſeaing an arrow aimed at 
en by one of Mortimer's archers, ſtepped 
core him, and received it in his own. breaſt. 
. be wound was mortal: he expired in the 


arms of his maſter, recommending his daugh- 
ter (an only child, and an infant) 'to the 
care of that prince. It is hard to fay which 
moſt deſerves admiration ; a Subject who died 


. o ſave his king, or a King, whoſe perſonal 
1 rirtues could render his fafety fo dear to a 
8 ſubject, whom he had not obliged by any 
7 extraordinary favours. The daughter of 
! Hubert was educated by Henry with all the 
J aftetion that he owed to the memory of her 


father; and, when ſhe had attained to ma- 
turity, was honourably married to William 
ce Longueville, a nobleman of great diſtine- 
tion, on condition of his taking the name of 
St. Clare, which the grateful Henry was 


deſirous to perpetuate. 
4 
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-..-{3-) Monſieur Sedaine, in his Diftvurs 
upon the Qualifications which *corfſtitite-the 
Beauty of the Soul,” informs us 
certain gentleman of rank loſt a friend, u 
at his death left debts unpaid, and two ch. 
dren very young. The ſurviving friend Wh 
immediately obſerved to retrench his houſs. 
hold, his equipage, and take lodgings in 
{mall houſe; from whence he walked eeh 
day to the palace, followed by one footmiii 
and performed the duties of his poſt, He h 
inſtantly ſuſpected of avarice, and of bal 
conduct, and undergoes a variety of calum- 
nies, In ſhort, at the end of two years 
reappears in the world; having accumulitel 
a ſum of 20,000 livres, which he applied ti 
the ſer vice of his deceaſed friend's children, 
and thus reſcued 'a worthy memory fon 
ſhame, and a helpleſs offspring flom n 
and ruin. It is pity our author had fiot 
informed us of the Name of a man; "whoſe 
conduct is fo honourable to en — 
humanity. — * 


— 
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— and, :his. mocher Aud dag 
ter were thereby theeatened Wich : mdigenge 
aud diſtzeſs : He however was av wy 
alarmed at the pews; but, judg ag ef 4he 
hearts of Aretæus and Charixencs, his - 
thy and faithful friends, by his on, juſtin 
the article of death, he ade this mere 
will. bequeath to Arctamays, che men- 
xcnance of my mother, and her unos (vader 
old age 3 and to Chatixenes, I baqueathagd 
appoint the diſpaſal of my daugbier an mar 
rage, and giving ber the heft dowgr in hie 
power to beſtow; and in caſe, either of my 
ſaid two friends dbould happen to die; then I 
ſubſtitute the ſurvivor; to perſurm that which 
the ather ſnauld haue done, had he lid.! 
Thus teſtament being grad, .ghay who joaqy 
the poverty of Rudamillas, hut. mot is c- 
nection with. the leggters, locked upari the 
whole matter as a. piece af pleaſantyy,.avd 
went out laughing ut the «legacies aſſigned 
them. Bat the latter as on as err. they 
Vol. III. L 


heard of it, immediately came, acknowlelged, 
and folemnly ratified what was enjoined then 
in the will. Charixenes, however, we at 
informed, died within a few- days: after 
upon which Aretzus, his excellent ſuceeſſq, 
took upon him the two-fold charge; ben 
the mother of Eudamidas with à tender and 
filial care, and in due time married off ith 
daughter of the deceaſed the fame day with 
his own daughter, and gave her an equi 
portion of his effects. The celebrated Nicks 
las Pouſſin's pencil has immortalized th 
great action; painting Eudamidas at the 
moment when life ſeems expiring, . 
in this memorable laſt will. #6 
Toft Te — 

6 There is fomethingiin Friendlaipſory 
great and noble, that in thoſe fictitious ſtories 
which are invented to the honour of 310) 
particular perſon, the authors have :thqught 
it as neceſſary to make their hero à Friend, u 
a Lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, un. 
| Zneas his Achates. In the firſt, of {the 
inſtances. we may obſerve (for the reputation 
of the. ſubject -in 3 that Greece v 
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almoſt ruined by the heroe's love, but was 
preſerved by his Friendſhip. The character 
of Achates ſuggeſts to us an obſervation, 
which we may often make, on the intimacies 
of great men ; who frequently chooſe their 
companions rather for the qualities of the 
heart than thoſe of the head; and prefer 
fidelity in an eaſy, inoffenſive, complying 
temper, to thoſe endowments which make a 
much greater figure among mankind, I 
don't remember that Achates, who is repre- 
ſented as the firſt favourite, either gives his 
advice, or ſtrikes a blow, through the whole 
neid. A Friendſhip which makes the 
leaſt noiſe, is very often the moſt uſeful ; for 
which reaſon I ſhould prefer a prudent friend 
to a zealous one. Spectator, Ne. 385. 
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(6.) Seneca, taking notice of Auguſtus 
Czfar's lamenting upon a certain occaſion, 
the death of Mecænas and Agrippa, obſerves, 
That he who could inſtantly repair the de- 
ſtruction of whole fleets and armies, and bid 
Rome, after a general conflagration, riſe out of 
her aſhes even with more luſtre than before; 
L 2 
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was yet unable, during a whole lite, to fill up 
thoſe laſting vacancies in his Friendſhip.” \ 
reflection, than which nothing can tort 
beautifully illuſtrate the excellence df thi 
aoble paſſion. 1 
(.) If men would place their fit amd. 
non upon the virtue of their actions, and 
attempt things only becauſe it is their duty 
to attempt them, grace of action would ha- 
tarally attend the integrity of their heart, 
and a becoming deportment crown thei: 
honeſt deſigns. A young min of quz ity, 
we ate told, by a fadden accident 'becam 
m accompliſhed orator in one day, The 
vecaſion was this. A gentleman, who. hal 
chaſtiſed a taMfian for an imf6lence towark 
a kinſwoman of his, was ſtigmatiſed with 
very outrageous language in à certain com- 
pany, where the young nobleman happened 
to be preſent. When his friend's name was 
thus maltreated from man to man, the ihge- 
nuous youth diſcovered the utmoſt pain to 
thoſe who fat near him; and having more 
than onte faid, © I am ſure I could fight for 
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him : why then can't I ſpeak for him?“ at laſt. * 
he ſtood, up. The eyes of the whole com- 
nany were upon him; and though in his. 
confuſion he appeared utterly to have forgot 
what he roſe to ſpeak, the generous motive 
with which they all knew him to be actuated 
procured him ſuch an acclamation of voices 
to hear him, that he expreſſed himſelf with 
2 magnanimity and clearneſs, proceeding 
from the integrity of his heart, which made his 
very adverſaries receive him as a man whom 
they wiſhed their friend. The beſt way to do 
a thing as you ought, is to do it wy becauſe 
you ought 


8.) It is related, as one of the chief ex- 
cellencies of Mr. Bonnel, late Accomptant 
General in Ireland, That he was a moſt 
lincere, faithful, and zealaus friend, and had 
all thoſe qualities which could render his 
Friendſhip deſirable ; firmneſs and reſolution, 
candour and apenneſs, prudence, generoſity, 
and love. He declined no trouble, no hazards 
to ſerye his Friends; he aſſiſted, he adyiſed 
them in all their doubts and difficulties, and 
conſtantly prayed ſor them. And he has 

L 3 
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one property of a true friend, very tareiy w 
be met with, becauſe true Friendſhip is ſo; 
—which was, always to deal plainly with his 
friends, and tell them what he diſliked in 
their conduct: but this he did not in 
haughty imperious way, but with the'pru. 
dent endearments and tenderneſs, as well u 
ſincerity of a good man in ſuch a mainer; 
as by his reproofs to oblige them, and to ft 
them faſter to his Friendſhip. See „rl 


p. 231. 


(9.) The very ingenious NE 
Biſhop Berkely, of Cloyne in Ireland, was 
ſo intirely contented with his income in that 
dioceſe, that when offered by the 'Eatl'6 
Cheſterfield (then Lord Lieutenant) a billibp- 
rick much more beneficial than that h. 
poſſeſſed, he declined it with theſe words: 
« I love my neighbours, and they love me, 
Why then ſhould I begin, in my old diy; 
to form new connections, and tear m f 
from thoſe friends, whoſe kindneſs is to me 
the greateſt happineſs I enjoy.” —AQin; in 
this inſtance like the celebrated Plutarch, 
who, being aſked, Why he reſided" in %z 
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native city, ſo obſcure.and ſo little ? <;Þ; 
ſay, ſaid he, leſt it ſhould grow less. 


(10.) At the battle of Roucoux in 1746, 
a ſerjeant of the regiment of Flanders, named 
Vidal, giving his arm to the prince | of 
Monaco (who was wounded) in order to 
lead him to a place of ſafety, had that very 
am broken to pieces by a muſket ball, 
Without betraying the leaſt emotion, this 
dauntleſs heroe only changed his arm, ſay- 
ing; „Take this, my prince; the other 
is now good for nothing.“ 


(I.) Pſammenitus, king of Egypt, was 
Aaken priſoner by Cambyſes, and carried out 
of his own kingdom into Perſia, The victor, 
more keenly to inſult and aMiR their wretched 
parents, ordered the young princeſs, Pſam- 
menitus's daughter, and all the other young 
ladies of quality, whom he had brought 
N captive, to go dreſs d in the habit of ſlaves, 
carrying water upon their backs. While 
the reſt of the Egyptians were quite diſtracted 
at this ſpectacle, Pſammenitus remained very 
cum, with his oe, fixed upon the ground, 
4 
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Sdofl after; Cambyſes ordered: hi ſang the 
young teybttum printe, with feverbl.of the 
young noblemen his companions,” to de ed 
forth tied together by the necks,” 400 brifled 
like horſes, with bits in their mouth Pam« 
menitus, upon this additional ſhock, was 
the only perſon who refrained from! teats : 
But, happening to eſpy a certain familiar 
Friend of his go about begging, in à naked, 
ſtarving condition ; upon calling to his friend; 
he burſt into a flood of tears, beating his 
head after the manner of the 'barbaridts, 
Cambyſes hearing the fingularity of his bela. 
viour, demanded to know the reaſon why he 
remained ſilent and unmoved upon viewing 
the calamity of his children, and was all on 
a ſodden fo much afflicted at ſeeing : the 
diſtreſſes of 4 poor old man, “ O ſan oſ 
Cyrus, anſwered Pſammenitus, domeſtick 
miſeries; arrived to this violent height, ae 
more grizyous than to admit of tears, But to 
fee my Friend, reduced from a ſtate of eaſe 
and affluence to this extremity of diſtreſs aui 
want, in the very verge of liſe, This is an 
object that -ommands my tears.” * 0/101 


4 
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{12} Menſieur-dw Chatalet, a privy-coun- 
fellor to Louis XIII. very eargeftly follicit-, 
ing the pardan of M. de Montmorency; the 
ling ſaid to him, I é verily think, you. 
would bave loſt your arm for Montmorency.“ 
— Sire,” ſaid he to his ſovereign, © I Would 
willingly have Joſt both, as being uſeleſs in 
your Majeſty's ſervice, ſo I might but be 
able to fave one, who has gained fo many 
battles for you. Ie 's got n Bibs; 
is Friendſhip, which implores your merey.“ 
—Can it be wondered that ſuch pleading 


ſhould obtain all it aſked ? | 
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(13.) While M. de Bouteville was under 
proſecution, the ſame M. du Chatelet drew 
up a caſe in his defence. Cardinal Richelieu, 
enraged at the uſe which Chatelet had made 
of his eloquence, reproached him with hav- 
ing employed it to condemn the Juſtice of the 
king. O pardon me,” ſaid M. du Chate-' 
let, * T have wiſhed to juſtify the king's 
Mercy, if he has the kindneſs to extend it, 
towards one of the moſt valiant men of his 


kingdom.“ 
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(14) chez in his oration for Ligatius, 
ſays very beautifully, Homines ad Deos 
nulla re propius accedant, quam ſalutem 
dando hominibus. Men cannot "come 


nearer to the Divine nature, chan 1 hs 
faving men from death,” 


. (15,) © There is a friend that Aicket 
cloſer than a brother, and a faithful ſriend is 
known in adverſity :” the following is 4 
plealing inſtance, When Dean Swift was 
at Sir Arthur Acheſon's, at - Market-hill, 
in the county of Armagh, an old gentleman 
was recommended to him, as having been a 
remarkable cavalicr in the reigns of Charles 
II. James II, and William III. Who bad 
behaved with great loyalty and bravery in 
Scotland, during(the troubles of thoſe reigns, 
but was neglefted by the government, al- 
though he deſerved great rewards from it. 
As he was reduced in his circumſtances, the 
Dean made him a handſome preſent ; but 
ſaid, at the ſame time, This trifle, Sir, 
cannot ſupport you long, and your friends 
may grow tired of you; therefore. I u 
have you contrive ſome honeſt means of gtt+ 
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ting a ſum, of money, ſufficient to put you 
into a way of life for ſupporting yourſelf, 
with independency in your old age.“ To 
this Captain Creichton (for that was the. 
gentleman's name) anſwered, << I have tired 
al my friends, and cannot expect any ſuch- 
extraordinary favours.” —*< Sir, replied the 
Dean, I have heard much of your adven- 
tures ; that they are freſh in your memory 
that you can tell them with great humour; 
and that you have taken memorandams- of 
them in writing.“ The Captain anſweredy 
] have; but no one can underſtand them 
but myſelf. Well, then, Sir, rejoined 
the Nean, get your manuſcripts, read them 
to me, and tell me none but genuine ſtories z 
and then I will place them in order of time 
for you, prepare them for the preſs, and 
endeavour tq get you a ſubſcription among 
my friends, as you may do among your on.“ 
The Captain ſoon after waited on the Dean 
with his papers, and related to him many 
adventures, which the Dean was ſo kind as 
to put in chronological order, to correct the 
ſtyle, and make'a ſmall book of them, inti- 
tuled, The Memoirs of Captain John 
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Creichton.” A ſubſcription was . immedj- 


ately ſet on foot, by the Dean's intereſt and ll ©; 
recommendation, which raiſed for the Cap- ih 
tain above 2001. and made the remaining ry 
part of his life very happy and eaſy. Theſe 1 
<6 Memoirs of Captain Creichton, ate in- Nu 
ſerted in the 13th volume of the Dean's Ma 


works, and ſtand an immortal monument of 
ou and — F ——_ 


0 16.) The“ Stage” (ſays Mr. Auge 


ſpeaking of the employment of time) might 
be made a perpetual fource of the moſt noble 


and uſeful entertainments, were it under 


proper regulations. But, the mind never G 
unbends itſelf ſo agreeably, as in the Cunyer: tet 
fation of a well choſen © Friend.” There da 
indeed no bleſſing of life, that is any way m 
comparable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet n 
and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads 

the mind; clears and improves the under- \ 
Randing, engenders thoughts and knowledge, > 
animates virtue and good reſolution, ſooths 

and allays the paſſions, and finds employme | 


for moſt of the vacant hours ef life. Next 
to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, 


mo TOM TA 7. 
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dne would endeavour after 'a more general 
Converſation, with ſuch as are able to enter. 
tain and improve thoſe with whom they con 
verſe ; which are qualifications that ſeldomi 
go aſunder.“ See Spectator, Ne. 93, als 
Numbers 385, 399; and the Chriſtian's 
Magazine, vol. iv. p. 481. 


(17.) Two perſons being upon their 
journey to Delphos, were ſet upon by thieves, 
and while one of them was no farther ſolli- 
citous than how to make his eſcape, the other 
was killed. The ſurvivor continued his tra- 
vels; But when he came to the Oracle, the 
God rejected his addreſs, expelled him the 
temple, and reproached his cowardice and 
baſe deſc rtion of his friend, in the following 
manner, * 1 


Do not, preſumptuous wretch! theſe ritss 


profane, 
Nor with polluted gifts our altars ſtain; 
Nor prudent fears, and chrvajening fate 
pretend ; 


Falfe to af Gol, thy honour, and thy friend | J 


L 
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T heſe'claim thy bloed in any danger near 
U thit Ll LIN | 
Which of a Coward WC a W 


Murderer. S l 
Henceforth dare to be 100 and dew for 

know, | va The 
He that declines to ward it, gies the blo. Or 


(18.) Friendſhip is well defined,  « 
ſtrong and habitual inclination in two Ops : 
to 3 the good and happineſs of each 
other ;” and Ariſtotle affirms of real Friend- 
ſhip, that it is a ſoul, which inhabits two 
bodies, Spencer ſpeaks of each kind of lik 
with great juſtice, but attributes the yo 
praiſe to Friendſhip : And indeed there is | 
no diſputing the point, but by making 55 
Friendſhip take place between two marr 
perſons ; in which moſt happy caſe, ti tis 
a ſomething tranſcendantly delightful ; ; whic 
is not abſolutely one or the other ; but is 
more than both, and cannot be exp 
The poet's words are theſe: 


5 
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Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 
When all three kinds of love together meet, 


And do diſpart the heart with power extreme, 
Whether ſhall weigh the ballance __ ; 
To wit. 
The dear affection unto Kindred bene 
Or raging fire of love to Woman kind, 
Or zeal of Friends, combin'd by Virtues 
meet *, 2 1 k 
But, of them all, the band of virtuous mind, 
Uethinks the gentle heart ſhould moſt aſſured ; 
bind. 
for natural affeQion ſoon doth ceaſe, 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 
But faithful FRIENDsRIr doth them both 


ſuppreſs, | 
And them with maſtering diſcipline doth 


tame, 
Through thoughts aſpiring to eternal fame. 
For, as the Soul doth rule this earthly maſs, 
And all the ſervice of the Body frame; 
do love of Soul doth love of Body paſs, 


No leſs than perfect gold ſurmounts the 


meaneſt braſs,” 
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5 (%) Never perhaps was there a zen 
' Kncere and elegant Friendſhip, than "thu 
which fubfiſted between Scipio and Liu 
© Thi former whs one of the greateſt geri. 
and beſt men that Rome ever produced, 
the other, for his probity and prudence wa 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the ſurname of the Wiſe.” 
hey were almoſt of che ſame age, and hal 
the ſame inclination, benevolence ef mix 

raſte for learning of all kinds, principles. 
© government and geal for the pablic Fr 
If Scipio took place in the point of mili l q 
glory, his friend had perhaps the ſup 
in reſpect of eloquence, But let us au 
Lelius himſelf upon fo intereſfing a ſubjett 
« As for me, of all the gifts of nature « 
fortune, there are none, I think, compara 
to the . happineſs of having Scipio for wy 
friend. I found in our Friendſhip a px f 
eonfurmity of ſentimonts, in reſpect to pik- 
lick affairs; an inexhauſtible fund of eo 
and qupports in private life; with a rang 
und delight not to be exprelſed; ' «F: - Never 
gave Scipio the leaſt offence to my knoy- 
. r nor ever e 2 word eſcape him, Sha ed]; 
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did not pleads, , Wine 
one table at our commen  ExPence,. the 
frugality of Which was equally the taſde- of 
doch: For war in travelling, in the country, 
W I do not mention 
our ſtudies, and the attention of us both 
always to learn ſomething. This was the 
employment of all our leiſure hours, moved 
from the fight and commerce of the wogld.” 
h there now any thing comparable w a 
Friendſhip like that here deſcribed? What 
2 conſolation is it (ſays Tully) to have. a 
ſecond-ſelf, ts whom we have nothing ſecret, 
; and into whoſe heart we may pour out our 
own with, perfect unreſerve? Could we tafte 
proſperity {6 ſenſibly, if we had no o to 
ſhare with us in our joy ? And what. a relief 
is it in adverſity, to have a friend. Rilt marc 
afſeted with it than ourfelves Rut what 
more highly exalts the valge. of the Friend- 
kip in queſtion, was, its not being founded 
at all in intereſt, but ſolely in eſteem. for 
each others yirtues. What occaſion, ſays 


Lzlius, could Scipio baye for me! Undoubt- 
elly none; nor I for him. But my attach- 
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ment to him was the effect of my high eſteen 
and admiration of his virtues; and his 10 ar 


aroſe from the fayourable idea he enftertgined, 
.of my character and manners. This Friend, 
ſhip increaſed afterwards on both fideg, by 
habit and commerce. We bath, indeed, 
derived great eee from it, but theſe, 
were not our views when we began tg loye. 
each other.” Nothing upon earth ca be þ, 
deſirable as ſuch an amity. But in vaig d 
we ſeek it among the ignorant, the vag, 
the ſelfiſh, or men of, looſe and profligate 
principles. We muſt ſoon. be aſhamed. of. 
loving the man whom we, cannot eſteent.. 
"Tis David and Jonathan, tis Damanzqn 
Pythias, Tully and Atticus, Scipio and Ex- 
lius, and ſuch only who can truly taſtg 
dignify pure Friendſhip ;, and ſuch only ig 
ſay with Ovid, © Nos duo Turba ſumus:#, 
We two are a Multitude. See Ciceto, de 


Amicitia, and Stretch's Beauties of Hitrez. 
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(20. yi His late nai ghneſs Frederier 
Prince of Wee e ee 
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great qualities, Was the patron of merit; 
and the friend of mankind, as frequently 


riſited by perſons” of diſtinguiſned roma 
with whom he contracted a ſtrict by 
Among theſe, Mr. Gl-—, (who is a8 juſtiy) 
celebrated for the amiableneſs of his character, 
2 for the qualificitions of an orator and 4 
poet) had a conſiderable ſhare in his eſteem 
One day the Prince 6bſerved at his levee that 
he had not ſeen this geritleman for ſome time, 
and aſking if he was well, was told that Mr: 
6 was under difficulties on account of 
ſome loſſes in trade, which had ſo diſcour- 
aged him, that he was aſhamed to appear in 
his Highneſs's preſence, The Prince replied, 
I am forry for it;“ and preſenting a bank 
note of 5001. to a gentleman who ſtood by, 
added, Carry this to Mr. Gl-— as a ſmall 
eſtimony of my affeRion, and "aſſure him 
from me, that I ſympathize in his — 
and ſhall be al AVD glad to ſee — 


(21.) In the time of the * by 
the tiumvirate at Rome, 2 grievous puniſh- 
nent was denounged againſt any perſon who 

M 2 
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ſhould conceal or any way aſſiſt the yro. 


ſevibed.;. as on. the other, hand great rewards WI +7 
were promiſed to thaſe who ſhopld, diſcas 1. 
their hiding places. Marcus Varg, de I, 
philoſagher,, was in. the lift. of perſons qm 's) 


ſcribed,;, at which. time, his dear friend, Cale 
nus tenderly received and:. concealed, bin 
ſeveral. days in, his, houſe.;, and. thqugh An- 
thavy, came, aftan thither, to. walk, and cg. 
verſe, yet was Calenus. never, affrighted,, nor 
changed. his.mind, though he daily. ſaw othe: 
rr 
ſh +5 


mn ater is of 

" (@2.) Camerarius obſerves, That a Rogy 
RE Matt win 
| D. D. 6 * ft hy 9% 


— r ont 
Uma brevis geminum, n. * 1 
C | cadayer,, 2 Wil 
Attamog in ci — ei „Hie 
Viximus unanimes, Luciusque & Flavius, 
dem 


Sate amor, tudium, vita duobus an Po 
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ebe vewThat as ©0505 lot 
Thongh both dur aſhes this il urn Ihelele, 
Yet, as one ſoul, m Heuven we wpoſe';” 
Lucius and Flavius Ii iving were one nd, 

One will, one dne dont, I os 1 


(23.) That — ard 
cept it was, c to Converſe with or Fiictits, 
23 if they might one day become dur Bhs. 
mies,“ has Veen juſtiy cenſured by Scipio, 
3 advancing a very ungenerous mcm; 
nor would he believe ft could have beth 
uttered by Bias, one of "the ſeven ſuges, but 
rather by ſome groveling or andittous-fophilt, 
engroſſed Yolety by the things of itifereſt and 
blind {ff toe. However, to remethber tht 
we muſt one day moſt certainly be divided 
from thoſe friends we hoty ſo denrfy Ive, is 
a reflection, thethinks,” that Thould enter 
with us into this and all our tender tonnec- 
tions of every Kind. Death, ſays Seneta, Falls 
heavy upon him, who is too much known 
to others, and too little to himfelf; and 
Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early 

M. 3 
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reſtorers of literature, thought the ſtudy of 
our own hearts of ſo much importanet, that 
he has recommended it, like a ſincere friend, 
even from his tomb. Sum Johannes Jevis 
anus Pontanus, quem amaverunt bone muſe, 
ſuſpexerunt viri probi, honeſtaverunt rege 
domini: Jam ſcis qui ſim, vel qui 'potis 
fuerim. Ego vero te, hoſpes, noſcere in u- 
nebris nequeo, ſed teipſum ut noſcas roge,” 
I am Pontanus, beloved by the powers af 
literature, admired by men of worth, and 
dignified by the monarchs of the | world, 
Thou knoweſt now who I am, or, mote 
properly, who I was. For thee, ſtranger, 
I who am in darkneſs cannot know thee, 
but I intreat thee to know thyſelf,” We 
hope every reader of theſe anecdotes will con- 
ſider himſelf as engaged to the obſervation 
of a precept, which the wiſdom and virtue 
of all ages have concurred to enforce; 2 
precept, dictated by philoſophers, inculcated 
by ſages, and ratified by ſaints. See Rams 
bler, Ne. _ | A 
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. (24-) Euſebius and Pamphilus, were 
Chriſtian, friends, whoſe. love, was fo cloſe 
and. intenſe,” that their hiſtorian ſays, as if 
in alluſion - to, the language of the ſacred 
writer, Deut. xiii. 6. that they ſeemed to have 
hut one ſoul between them; and when the 
martyrdom of the latter had ſeparated them 
from the preſence of each other, and put a 
ſtop to the former exchange of good offices 
between them ; yet it did not put an end to 
their league of love and amity, but the ſur- 
viyor copied the pattern, afſumed the name, 
ind wrote the hiſtory of his former dear 


companion; and continued to enjoy his friend 


in a ſenſe and method, which Heathen prig- 
eiples could not have taught or ſupported, 
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6 ARIA 


On the right and induſtrious Employment a 


TIME. 


TIT ETT 0:4 
PROVERBS vi. 6, &c. 


Go to the Ant, thou fluggard, conſider her way, 
and be wiſe : which, having 1 no guide, wer- 
| ſeer, or ruler, provideth her meat in th 
ſummer, and gathereth ber food in 'the 
| barugft. * 


Mn 


ONP ER not, my ee 
that I enumerate amongſt thoſe 
PLEASURES Which I would recommend 1d 
you, as ſubſtantial and ſincere, ** the right 
and induſtrious employment of Time.” You 
perhaps, judging either from the report of 
corrupt nature, ot the falſe mirror of faſhio- 
nable life, might rather ſuppoſe that Plea- 
ſure to be found in diflipation and indolenge; 
in the whirl of gaiety, and the round 01 
amuſement, But let us liſten awhile to the 
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voice of reaſon and reflection, and ao doubt 
ve {hall ben be canvipced, that as ao poſ- 
{ion in the hands of mortals is more valu 
able and important than TiMe, fo no fatis- 
fation is more grateful and real, than that 
which ariſes from @ retrolpect of Time, well 
. 


Two W us to the 
Ant, not only as an example of < Induſtry,” 
but of “ the provident uſe of Time: For 
ſhe, with infinite and unwearied afiduity, 
gatbererh her little ſtore ; and ſhe gathercth it 
in the ſummer, in the burugſ, improving 
| wiſely the ſeaſon for her ſupply ; and thus 
| rejoicing in the winter over the fruits of 
| mmm 


mei Shs 
your moſt ſerious conſideration z for from 


the meaneſt inſect, from the loweſt reptile 
you may gather inſtruction: AA now the 
beaſts, and they. will teach - thee, ſays Job, and : 
n 
7 1 w—_w__— (: VE 
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Man, like the Ant, has his ſummer hit 
harveſt, his ſeaſon for laying up a ſtore 46 
rejoice and refreſh his ſoul, at a time bes 
all power of providing will. be utterly, pre 
cluded: and if haply he neglect or miſeny 
ploy that ſeaſon, wretched indeed will be his 


penury and his ſuffering; a winter * 
ugh and woe | 7 4 


HY"; 


. 5 Won 


What a motive, my young ſriends, to im- 
prove this important ſeaſon, which is happily 


now in your power: You will ſind it noilef 
your indiſpenſible Duty,“ than yout highs 
« Wiſdom,” and trueſt . Pleaſute. wm" © 
ieh 1499 99 

That it is your indiſpenſible duty,” 
you cannot doubt a moment, when you con- 


ſider the end for which all Time“ is given $i 
you. . Certainly not to ſquander away in — 
fooliſh, frivolous or vicious purſuits, not to ut 
waſte in doing nothing or .in- doing-4lb4 but n 
to be employed in ſuch. a manner as becomes th 
a probationer for eternity, on the ſtage of 0 


this ſhort and precarious liſo Contemplate u 
yourſelf in this right viewy and you will de u 
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convinced; that as of all the talents delivered 
to man, by his great Lord and Maſter, Time 
is the moſt eonſiderable; ſo is he under the 
higheſt obligations to improve that precious 
depoſit. Indeed, upon the due improvement 
of it depends the performance of all his 
duties ; and conſequently, the miſuſe of Time 
will neceſſarily defeat all the great ends 
which HE benevolently propoſed, who gave 
to man this Time, this important ſeaſon to 
work out his ſalvation, and to ſecure immor- 
tality, One cannot therefore well conceive 
a greater offence againſt God, than a waſte 
or miſapplication of thoſe moments, which 
he hath deſtined to the nobleſt uſes, the beſt 
ends ; and which (infinitely to enhance the 
value) once loſt are recoverable no more. 
Suffer your youth to glide away unimproved | 
—ſufter that - Harveſt of future life to paſs 
uncultivated, -ungathered ! alas, my friends, 
no power or might in mortality can recall 
the favourable ſeaſon ! In the fad winter 
of deſolate life, . we can only lament our 
unthrifty neglect, or vile  prodigality! and 
the end of al will be, moſt probably, not 
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only the bitter remonfirances of v 
conſcience here, but the ſtill wre Viki 
remonifirances of chat wonſcsenee fur erer 
— 7 2 15997 ni 


2Mq" 2% 

Inferior, it is true, bor not dere 772 
the obligations we are under to improve on 
Time, from the debt we owe to ſociety, tb 
our friends. We live not fot ourſelves, de 
cannot five for ourſelves: whited in ſociety 
with our fellow-mortals, we owe them red- 
procal returns for the advantages which we 
receive from their union and intertbue: 
and fo far 28 we refuſe or withold'theſs re- 
turns, we offend againſt the s of Toricy, 
und make ourſelves unworthy of its benefits ®, 
But how is it poſſible that they frat duc harte 
their duty, and perform the neceſſiry Ut 
of their place and ſtation, ' who” indetebtly 


1 ya9Mmne 


— maids, prpoionm, (yn, ery 
de Offic. Hb. 3.) ut cadem fit vtilitas 8 


univerfortth : quam 1 ad le quitzue . 
— ñ— — 
obſcrranda eft, due nes omnes omnibus mice & indict 
2liquod cfſc commune jus generis humani, 
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waſte or wickedly miſemploy the moments, 
which ought; to be occupied in the negeſ; 
fary and worthy functions of life? Cicero 
hath well obſerved that every hour hath 
its proper duty . If we would improve 
our Time, and diſcharge the debt we, owe 
to ſociety, as well as to ourſelves, we ſhall 
be careful to fulfil. that duty; to emꝑloꝝ our» 
ſelyes ip, the exerciſe of every vixtue and 
erery W anne 
equires. | 


And what «+ Wiſdom” can ber . 
Candidates for a. bliſsful immortality, a hore 
period is allatted us ta prove ourſelves, warthy : 
a diſchange oß duty is the right improvement 
of that perige;z and that. diſchange. not. only 
in tha mean time, peculiarly conduces / tu aur 
preſent welfare and ſatisfaction. Who then 
that is wiſe would neglect to ſecure to him- 
ſelf ſuch exquiſite advantages? IF in matters 
of. 2. temporal. cancern. we ed brad 

; 192 r 
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the mark of Folly thoſe, who by ne reg! pled of 
proper opportunities, or Sk! rake 


Jy Left? 4 


and inattention forfeit advantages, which 
would render their worldly c 5 


eaſy and comfortable; how much rather 
ſhould we fix that ſtigma upon | thole, \ 


IQ 11 


by a wretched abuſe of the preſent Ok ſea- 
ſon of life, forfeit an cternity of conſuninate 


happineſs ? And can we conceive, that fuch 


an happineſs is to be obtained without \any 
attention or labour on our parts? that it will 


be Javiſhed upon us, however we negle&\ or 
deſpiſe it? What example have we of a a fm. 
lar kind to encourage us in ſuch an deaf 
What do we ſee or know of earthly things, 


defirable and great, which are thus obtained ? 


St. Paul well obſerves, that © Every one who 


ſtriveth for an earthly crown, for a corruptible 
reward, is temperate in all things; * al 


things fulfilling the duties required, and im- 
proving every moment of the Time allied! for 


his preparation to the conteſt. How much f ra . 
ther then ought we, muſt we this ftretwouſhy, 
apply ourſelves to the duties enjoined, and, 


do all we can to huſband well this “. Won 


| of 
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and precarious” ſeaſon of trial, if we wiſh, 
0 appear truly wiſe, and to gain the prize. 
of eternal bleſſedneſs | 


For wiſdom urgeth us no leſs it 
to the ſame conduct, from the © ſhortneſs . 
and precariouſneſs” of this important period: 
which, were we certain of enjoying its utmoſt _ 
extent, is but a point compared to eternity: 
And yet of this point, we can never aſſure 
ourſelves, ſo many thouſand avenues are 
daily opened to the vaſt regions of immen- 
ity ! Who then would omit to improve 
the opportunity, by Almighty goodneſs put 
into his power, and to live to day as one 
that knows he may be / ſummoned on the 
morrow to an immortal life ! 


Only conſider, my young friends, what 
manner of perſons we ſhould each of us 
become, if we were informed by truth infal- 
lible, that within the ſpace of twenty days” 
re muſt give up Time, and enter on Eternity | 
Could we do other than ſeriouſly, and with 
all our power, apply ourſelyes, to the duties 
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which would recommend to the happinch 
to be eternal, to live in am endiefs Tucee 
of ages upon ages, where thouſands and 
| lions. of thauſands of years, will have 
proportion to. our everlaſting life with Ga 
ſo, with regard. to this eternal ate, whit 
is oun real flate, twenty days in any 

„ pittance as twenty yeaus:”” And 
can preſume to promiſe himſelf twenty ve 
How wiſe then to live, as thus c 
Time with. Eternity | Far fine an erh 
ſtate is as certainly ours a oar prefiine Raw 
it is plain that we cannot judge rightly" 
any particular Fime as to us, but by c 
paring it with that cternat duratie, fr 
which we are creatad{,- If yu weuld knw 
what five years ſignify to a- being which 
is to exiſt an hundred, yon mu con 
five to an hundred, and fee what: prop 
it bears: 80 if you: would-know what tun 
years, ſigniſy to a ſom of Aud you mil 
compare it, nat ta million of age, but n 
an eternal duration; to whiek um number d 
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vill judge right by finding it n, A mere 
drop in the great ocean of eternity b Upon 

« Folly” of a man, who ſhould+ loſe his 
ſuare of future glory, for the ſake of being 

dich or great, or praiſed or delighted in 

any enjoyment, only one poor day befere he 

was to die {But if the period will come, 

when a number of years will ſeem ſeſo do 

erery one of us, than a day does now; Whit 

à condemnation muſt it then be; if eternal 

er ſhall appear to be loſt, 2. 

z leſs Oey 


„ Whydoes's Dey ſeem's wiſe now? 
It is becauſe we have Yeats to ſet againft it. 
It is the duration of yedts which makes it 
appear as nothing. What a trifle then mut 
the years of 4 man's age appear, when we 
ue obliged to ſet them againſt Eternity f 
when there ſhall be nothing but -Etertii. 7 
wherewith to compare em f This will be 
the alarming caſo of each one of us, as ſoon 
u we depart from this temporary ſcene. We 
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ſhall be forced to forget the - diſtinQions of 


days and years, and to meaſure Time, not by 
the courſe of the ſun, but by ſetting it againſt 
an endleſs duration ! As the fixed ſtars, on 
account. of our being placed at ſuch; à diſ- 
tance from them, however large in them- 
ſelves, appear but as ſo many. points to us; 
So when we, placed in eternity, ſhall look 


back upon all Time, it will appear but as a 


moment, a very point of exiſtence® ! Alarm- 
ing reflections! Will they not be ſufficient 
to convince us, my young friends, how 
poorly they think, how falſely they eſtimate, 
how unwiſely they act, who are leſs careful 
of an eternal ſtate, becauſe they may be at 


ſome diſtance from it, than they would be, 


if they knew they were within a few weeks 
or days of it? And yet who of us. can aſſure 
himſelf, that he is even within, ſo long 2 
ſpace as a few days of it? In a few hours per- 
haps the dire arreſt may come: On this mo- 
ment depends eternity! Wilt thou then, O 
man, be guilty of use folly, as to ahuk 
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or neglect this moment, this ſeaſon, ' this' 
harveſt of thy hopes? Go to the Ant, tbou in- 
ſenſible, confider her ways, and be wWIiss. 

It would be eaſy to ſhew the wiſdom of 4 
due improvement of Time, from a variety of 
other conſiderations : we might urge beſides 
« its ſhortneſs and precariouſneſs,” the many 
unavoidable and neceſſary interruptions, to 
which a right improvement of it is ſubject; 
the large portion of it conſtantly devoted to 
the ſervices of animal nature, to the preſer- 
ration of our body in life and health: and 
we might urge from thence the obligations 
we are under to confult for our ſuperior part, 
for our ſoul's health and vigour, to which 
ſurely we ought to dedicate all the Time we 
can improve, from the demands of animaland 


inferior nature. But I paſs by theſe conſi- 


derations : Juſt briefly to recommend the 
wiſdom of " rightly improving your Time, 
from a motive more eſpecially intereſting to 
You, my young friend The period of im- 
provement is ſhort ; it is that only which you 
happily have in Four power. For we cannot 
N 2 | 
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chuſe the Time of life wherein to avail 
eyrſelves of our natural endowments, and to 
reap all the advantages deſigned us in them. 
In youth, our bodies eaſily receive whatever 
mien or motion: where is the ſound ſo diff- 
cult which our tongues cannot be then 
taught to expreſs ? But if. we are advanced 
to manhood, before theſe qualifications are 
attained, how fruitleſs, or at leaſt how difh- 
cult will be the endeavour to attain them! 
— Exactly ſimilar is the caſe with our under- 
ſtanding, our will, and our paſſions. There 
is a ſeaſon, the important ſeaſon now in 
your poſſeſſion,. hen a plenteous harveſt of 
uſeful truths may be gathered; when our paſ- 
fions will readily ſubmit to the 'government 
of reaſon ; when right principles may be ſo 
fixed in us, as to influence every important 
action of our future lives *. But this ſeaſon, 
this ſeed- time of our hopes, extends neither 
to the whole, nor to any conſiderable length 
of our continuance upon earth : It is limited 
ta a few: years of oug, term ; and if through 
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out theſe we neglect it, errof and ignorante, 
ce and miſery, according to the uſual cbutfe 
of things, are entailed upon us: our will 
becomes our law; our luſts gain a ftretigth 
which we ſhall afterwards vainly oppoſe; 
wrong inclinations become fo confirmed in 
us, that they defeat all our endeavours" 

correct chen. 3 


l e 
ſcize this previous opportunity, and to lay 
up a ſtore of future happineſs and pgace 
For this will be found not only your Duty“ 
and your“ Wiſdom,” but your higheſt 
& Hazpinels.” It is with à view to that 
happineſs, with a view to your real Plea- 
ſure” more eſpecially, that I wiſh to re» 
commend the proper employment of your 
Time.,—lIt is a ſelf-evident maxim, that the 
better we are, the happier we muſt, be: 
Angels are happier than we, becauſe they 
are holier : God is perfe happineſs becauſe 
he is perfect goodneſs. Now the more dili- 
gently we diſcharge the duties of our ſtatlon, 
the better we are: but this difcharge of duty 
conſtitutes the right improvement of Time : 

N 3 
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by plain conſequence therefore the more cate- 
fully we improve our Time, the more ve 
increaſe our happineſs. Conſcience beam 
chearful teſtimony to the propriety of our 
conduct, and proclaims a jubilee to the ſelf. 
approving mind : Serenity ſmooths our brow, 
and ſmiling fatisfation conducts us: joyfully 
along the road of life, Every moment. plex 
ſingly occupied preſents ſome uſeful proſped 
to our view: no painful laſſitude, no irkſome 
wearineſs, no tedious melancholy broods ov 
the ſlow and heavy-dragging hours; not ar 
we urged to frivolous diſſipation, or to yici- 
ous engagements, to © murder? that Time, 
which hangs heavy on the hands of the-podr 
being, whoſe utmoſt ſpan. below is | three- 
ſcore years and ten, but-who after this ſhort 
courſe is run, hath to live an immortal _ alme 
from eternity to eternity “!! i tul 


That Life, that eternal life, ſo formidable . 
to the diffipated and vicious, affords a fre 1 


| ® There cannot ſurely be a greater inconſiſtence, thun to off 
lament the ſhortneſs of life, while we. complain ot the out 
length, and tediouſneſs of Time. © Fulfil but your duties Tl 
live for eternity; and you will never find time ink: J. 
or think life too ſhort,” . 
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fource of moſt abundant happineſs to the 
wiſe improver of the preſent tranſitory ſcene: 
Here he beholds the full, the ample rewards 
of all his preſent pains, and patient perſeve- 
rance : high above the obſtructing and oppo- 
ing difficulties of a ſinful world, he looks 
to that celeſtial region, where trial ſhall: ceaſe, 
though fruition never ſhall the fruition of 
(od, and of the pleaſures prepared for thoſe 
who love him. Animated by this exalted 
hope, he is ſollicitous to redeem, to buy up, 
to improve every moment of 'this ſhort and 
paſſing period; thinks nothing of real value 
in it, but what tends to the important deſign 
for wh ich it is given him,—the glory of God, 
ind the ſalvation of his ſoul: and in this 
view, . he' conſiders good or evil with an 
:!moſt equal indifference ; his heart, though 
truly thankful for the one, being never 
improperly attached to it; and for the 
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, other, he is able to ſay with full triumph, 
, in the words of the ſacred writer, Our light 
% Wl ofudtions,, which are but for. a moment, work 
*r fer us an eternal and exceeding weight of 
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buch is the < Happineſs” both in preſent 
poſſeſſion, and in future proſpect, which 4 
right improvement of your Time will certainly 
impart. Need I then, my young friends, 
exhort you to this duty? which is no lef 
bound upon you by motives of your oun 
Intereſt and Pleaſure, both in this world and 
the next, than by motives of higheſt Obliga- 
tion to the ſovereign Giver of all your Time, 
I enter not into the particular methods by 
which you are to improve this precious talent. 
I enlarge not on the temporal advantages ari- 
ſing from ſuch improvement; theſe will come 
more properly under the next diſcourſe, when 
we ſpeak of 1NDUSTRY.: Suffer me. 'how- 
ever to offer two or three general rules, which 
may prove uſeful to direct your conduRt. , - 


— 


« Take care then, Firſt, e 
your Time, and that you employ it inno- 
cently.” To be idle and unemployed, is a 
ſign not only of a weak head, but of a'bad 
heart. And as it is one vile abuſe of Time, 
which is given us for action, and action of 


the utmoſt moment, ſo is it one ſure method 
4 3 
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to lead us to other and worſe abuſes; - For 
he who is idle and wholly unoccupied; will 
ere long without queſtion be occupied in 
miſchief, You muſt therefore take care, 


that you “ Employ” your Time; but then 
you muſt take as much care to empley it 
« Innocent]y :” and by innocent employment 
is meant all the proper duties of your ſtation, 
and all thoſe inoffenſive and ſhort relaxations, 
which are neceflary either to the health of 
your bodies, or to the enlivening and invi- 
gorating your minds, | 


We live in an age, when words are 
ſtrangely perverted and abuſed, as well as 
things; and when the ſofteſt terms, as we 
have heretofore remarked “, are often given 
to actions, which deſerve other appellations, 
and which, through thoſe terms, lull and de- 
ceiye the ſoul into deſtruction, Thus we call 
by the name of innocent amuſements all 
thoſe diſſipating publick and private pleaſures, 
which reign ſo prevalent, which increaſe fo 


* 


See vol. ii. p. 43 and 4. 
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faſt, and the love whereof may juſtiy be Pu 
termed The Characteriſtie of our age. HM cout 
are created only for diſſipation and pleaſure, il nd 
this infatuating circle of delights may be tro M ctef 
with ſecurity, and called innocent with pro: dan, 
priety : If we are really candidates for n 
Eternal ſtate, it will be difficult, I fear; ts 
ſhow the innocence of that love and attach. 
ment to diverſions, which takes up the life, 
the time, the thoughts of thoſe engaged i 
them; and which abſolutely precludes from 
every right and honourable uſe of thoſe talents 
which God hath committed to our truſt. You, 
my young friends, defirous of improving yur 
Time, will never term, can never think ſuck 
diſſipations innocent: But while you find 
ſome degree of relaxation neceſſary, and in- 
offenſive and ſocial amuſements in à high 
degree uſeful, will be careful not to offend 
in the exceſs even of theſe : remembring that 
duty, not diſſipation, is the great end of 2 der) 
Chriſtian's exiſtence ; and that of all charac- le 
ters the moſt inſignificant is that of a lover BW "1 
of pleaſure more than a lover of God.“ His 
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But obſerve we ſecondly, That it is not 
enough that we“ Employ”, our Time, 
and employ it Innocently:“ We muſt he 
careful to“ Improve“ it as much as we 
can, and to redeem it from all that improper 
waſte, and thoſe unneceſſary conſumptions, 
in which men are apt to be too laviſh of it; 
There are five things in which a. terrible 
waſte of time is too commonly made: In 
Sleep, in Meals, in Dreſs, (each abſolutely 
neceſſary, yet each, alas | how much abuſed 
by us) in idle and impertinent Viſits and uſe- 
jeſs Converſation when in company, and in 
vain and romantic thinking when alone, If 
2 man were ſeriouſly to ſit down,—cven 
thoſe amongſt us, my beloved, who have not 
been addicted to any heinous vices—and to 
conſider how- the greateſt part of his Time 
has ſtolen away, it would at once ſhock and 
ſurprize him] The portion would be found 
very ſmall, which he could be ſaid to have 
lived : and how much ſmaller ſtill the portion 
employed in proper uſes, and dedicated to 
His glory, who is the Lord of our liſe, and 
the giver of all our Time! 


18 $SERMON XVIL 

Would you, therefore, my young friends 
be able to give a better account to your 
Almighty maſter, you muſt huſband" with 
ſtricteſt ceconomy the moments 'now happily 
in your power, and cut off as much as you 
may from thoſe unreaſonable and ' extraya. 
gant expences of Time, Nature is certainly 
contented with a moderate portion of Sleep; 
and as it is the loweſt of all animal enjoy. 
ments, the dignity of that nature ſhould arouſe 
you on the one hand to a conqueſt over it; as, 
on the other, ſhould the unſpeakable advan- 
tages which you will derive from early appli- 
cation in the morning to duty and to buſineſs, 
Health will be as well or better preſerved, 
if we do not fit long and luxuriouſly at ou 
Meals: A very little Time will ſerve to appare! 
us with decency and propriety : and we may 
divert ourſelves, enjoy our friends, and per- 
form all the neceſſary civilities which our 
ſituation in life requires, without making it 
an employment. And for thoſe whoſe occu- 
pations call them to labour, they may 
cut off all needleſs expences and waſte of 

Time, by induſtry and application in their 
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ſeyeral profeſſions. Then a chearful moment 
of honeſt Relaxation, and a much more chear- 
ſul moment of ſincere Devotion, will cauſe 
il their Time to paſs off light and eaſy. 


But thirdly, My young friends, you muſt 
te careful not only to employ your Time, and 
to employ it innocently ; not only to cut off 
and retrench all ſuperfluous waſte of it; But 
« all that Time, which you gain by retrench- 
ing, you muſt ſtudy to improve, hy employ- 
ing it to the beſt and nobleſt purpoſes 9.“ 


Mr. Addiſon, ſpeaking of the Time ſpent in religious 
exerciſes, ſays, © The man who lives under an habitual 
ſenſe of the divine preſence, keeps up an habitual chearful- 
aels of temper, and enjoys every moment the fatisfaQtion 
of thinking himſelf in company with his deareſt and beſt 
of friends, The Time never lies heavy upon him; it is. 


1 mpoſible for bim to be alone. His thoughts and paſſions 
p re the moſt buſied at ſuch hours, when thoſe of other men 
r ae moſt unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the world, but 
tis heart burns. with devotion, ſwells with hope, and tri- 


umphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence which every 

«here ſurrounds him; or on the contrary, pours out its 
| ſears, its ſorrows} its apprehenſions to the great ſupporter 
vf its exiſtence.” Spectator, No. 93. 
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This is the principal point you are to am ons tc 
at, if you would eſfectually improve yo bour 
Time; you muſt be anxious to employ it in {cat 
the beſt and nobleſt uſes, in ſubſerviene) from 
to your own eternal welfare ; 3 that is, with Time 
a conſtant eye to the glory of God, and the Wfom 
good of mankind : for herein conſiſts our Wl :fura 
duty; and for this end was all our Time 

given us . And let me recommend that 7 
in the management of this great depoſit, in Duty 
the practice of theſe rules, and in your right I 40: 
employment of your Time, you be careful 
to proportion that Time wiſely, and accord- 
ing to the weight and importance of the 
work or buſineſs in which you engage: allot- 
ting ſuch a part of it for this buſineſs, ind 
ſuch a part for that, ſo as not only to leave 
no intervals for unlawful or unneceſlary acti- 


® Piſhop Beveridge's reſolution (and let it be obſerfyed, 
thoſe reſolutions were formed, when he was about twenty 
years of age) reſpecting Time, is as follows: © I am e. 
ſolved by God's grace, to redeem my Time paſt, in ufing 2 
double diligence for the future :—to employ and improve all 
my gifts and endowments, both of 4 and mind to the 
glory and ſervice of my great Creator,” See his Private 
'Thcughts, | . 
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ons to intrude themſelves, but to have every 
hour aſſigned to its due employment. How 


neat advantages, how great comforts ariſe 
from ſuch a regular and exact diſtribution of 
Time, I could ſpeak, my young friends, 
fom my own experience, with the Wau 
aſurance and ſatisfaction. — 


Thus then, if you would act agreeably to 
Duty, to Wiſdom, to Happineſs, you muſt 
huſband the preſent ſeaſon ; you muſt improve 
the preſent ſhort and precarious period allotted 
for your future and eternal proviſion. You 
have that ſeaſon. now: but you have only 
the preſent Now, Mortals exiſt for the pre- 
ent; the paſt is gone and dead; tis “ with 
the years beyond the flood :”” the future is 
not come, is uncertain z it may never come. 
The preſent only, but the preſent always is 
in our power, Yet, ſtrange contradiction !— 
mortals rarely, if ever, live for the preſent : 
All human life is ſpent either in retroſpection 
on the paſt, or in concern and preparation 
for the future'®, This is the height of folly. 


* . 


* See M, Paſcal's Thoughts on Religion. | 
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On the contrary it is true wiſdom, and.legl 
to true happineſs, to live for the prelent, 
that is, to improve the Time we bag jp 
Hand, for that is ours ; to employ it to the 
beſt uſes, and to work out our ſalvation. J 
day, while it is cnled to. dep. Ij hn hh 


come toberein no man can word. 


Be this then your care, my dest youn 
friends, who yet, through the mercy of 
God, are in the bloom and flower of life; 
and have the ſtrength and perfection of yout 
Time before you, This, this is the impoht 
ant ſeaſon, wherein to perform accepiable 
duty. Provide then for yourſelyes an "Uun- 
exhauſtible ſtore of comfort; offer id Gal 
the ſervices of your youth: fo ſhall you. eh- 
joy in the winter of age the felicitiey f 
a peaceful mind, and an approving 

teal, ſubſtantial, all- ſuffcient Peg 
Nay, and if found ripe for glory, before 3 you 
are ripe in years, for God meaſures not lik 
by length of days, but by the fulneſs.of thoſe 
days in virtuous and holy 5 
found ripe for glory, and cut doyn in 
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bloſſom of your age; thus prepared your 
change ſhall be bleſſed, eternity and gladneſs 
ſhall crown and reward you. And, fully to 
convince yourſelves of the vanity and miſery 
of Time ſpent in worldly pteaſures and pur- 
ſuits, in doing evil, or-in doing nothing, 
Only, in concluſion take with Me, a brief 
view of ſome of Ry aan thus 
occupied ound oth g | 


See that ſordid ſon of Avid; who ©* riſes 
up early, late takes reſt, and eats the bread 
of carefulneſs l' he it muſt be owned is dili- 
gent enough in huſbanding his Time. But 
for what end is all this diligence, all this 
ſollicitude ?—lt is to gain an increaſe to his 
earthly ſtores ; it is to add ſomething more 
to an heap, already too large for his enjoy- 
ment, and which will ſink his ſoul deep into 
endleſs perdition. But this ſo much engroſſes 
all his Time, his thoughts, his heart, that 
God, and Heaven, and his immortal ſoul 
can be ſpared none of either, or at beſt, but 
little; and chat (as | he ſpares to every thing) 

Vol. III. O 
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very grudgingly: all is loſt, this gravehgg 
earth · worm thinks, all W is, not given 
to gain. ' + 1087 ein fer 


See again, yon eager fon of Pleas 
he is fearful leſt the moments ſhould 
eſcape: he has much to do; © Time u 
precious, he will tell you; he muſt haſte PT 
away, he cannot be detained at all ; he could 
not ſtay to perform any benevolent office, 
any religious duty, not if it were to ſave hi heir 
foul.” And why all this anxiety, all thi ** 
haſte? —an appointment of pleaſure ; a meets ile 
ing of gaiety or Juxury'; wine or women 
ſollicit his attendance; and thus miſerabiy 
he employs all that Time, which was: given 
r 
foul's ſalvation. . 


„ „ eee 

Equally ſollicitous, though devoted 0 
another ſervice, this man's whole Time 'and 
thought are engroſſed by. the Ambitiqus, put-· 
ſuit of worldly pomp and ſplendor; Hes 
he don all | hagpiens © wo entre in 
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continually fearching for that happineſs, while 
continually diſappointed in the ſearch, you 
will not wonder, that he can ſpare no lei- 
ſure, as he can find no ſatisfaction in a 


ſerious application to the important buſineſs, 
for which alone he was created 


Turn we our view from thoſe thus buſily 
occupied in wrong purſuits, to thoſe who have 
no purſuits at all ; from thoſe who miſemploy 
their Time in doing evil, to thoſe who equally 
miſemploy it in doing nothing ® ! What 
litleſs wretched wy In what a daze of 


* The natute of theſe diſcourſes precludes a too icular 
enumeration of characters : however, juſt to ſpecify, what 1 
cannot enlarge upon, I ſubjoin a paſſage from Dean Bolton's 
Employment of Time,“ which may lead to a clearer idea 
of my meaning. He ſuppoſes that, in a viſion, a Gymnoſo- 
phiſt examines the tnen in our country how they had paſs'd 
their morning z ©* Many of them acknowledged, that the 
morning, properly ſpeaking, had been near gone before their 
eyes were opened: Many of them had only riſen to dreſs, 
to viſit, to ate themſelves at the drawingroom or 
coffee -houſe. Some had by ridiog or walking been conſult- 
ing that health- st the beginning of the day, which the 
doſe of it would wholly paſs in impairing, Some, from the 
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indolent ſtupidity paſs their yawn.ng. uſeleſ 
days! mere burthens as ſhop” are to e 


Ter 

Time they had got on their own cloaths, had been 1 
in ſeeing others put on theirs; in attending levees, in en- 
deavouring to procure by their impottunity, what they kid 
_ diſqualified themſelves for, by their idleneſs. Some, had 
been early out of their beds, but it was becauſe they could 
not, from their ill luck the preceding evening, reſt in 
them; and when riſen, as they had no ſpirits, they could 
not reconcile themſelves to any ſort of application. dome 
had not had it in their power to do what was of. much con · 
ſequence : in the former part of the morning, they wanted 

to ſpeak with their tradeſmen, and in the latter, they could 
not be deny'd to their friends, Others, truly, had been 
reading; but reading what could neither make them wier 


or better; what was not worth their remembring, or dh. 
they ſhould wiſh to forget. Several appeared with an 4 


expreſſing the fulleſt confidence, that what they had to lay 
fot themſelves, would be to the Philoſopher's entire {atil- 


faction. They had been employed, as virtuok ſhould bez 
had been exerciſing their {kill in the liberal arts, and en- 


couraging the artiſts. Medals, pictures, ſtatues, had un - 
dergone their examination, and been their purchaſe, They - 
had been mares what the literati of France, Germany, 

te publiſhed ; and they had bought what, 
ſuited their reſpective taſtes, When. it appeared, That the 
compleating a Roman ſeries, had been his concern, whe" 


Italy, had of 


had never read over in his own language. e Latin biſtorias. 
That they who grudged no expence eee ben 


* 
— 
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mother earth; living merely to conſume ber 
fruits, to eat, to drink, to ſleep, to trifle ! 
Some of them you may obſerve vapouriſh 
and uneaſy, diſſatisfied and melancholy ; com- 
plaining, that they know not how to kill 
the tedidus hours of this ſhort life:“ and 
plying for whole days, with an induſtry, 
which well- directe] would almoſt canonize 
them ſor ſaints, to the paltrieſt diverſions, 
the meaneſt and the moſt irrational ! ſuch 
25 are attended with the worſt conſequences 


in many caſes, and lead to bad conſequences 


in all. And this, all this merely “ becauſe 
they know not how to diſpoſe. of their 
Time ;” that is, becauſe they do not know, 
that every moment they * they are to live 
for eternity! 


only by hearſay from their worſt copies: That the book - 
buyers had not laid out their money on what they ever pro- 
foſed to read, but on what they had heard commended ; 
and what they wanted to fit a ſhelf, and fill a library, which 
caly ſerved them for a breakfaſt room.—The ſage pro- 
wounced this claſs of men, the idleſt of all idle people; 
nd doubly blameadley2s Wifting alike their Time and their: 
krone,” Bee p. 5% We. 
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Look only at examples like "theſe, int 
the miſery, the folly, the iniptopriety 
abuſing your Time, will appear in t 
moſt glaring light; and will lead you, i 
young friends, I truſt, to à better appli- 
cation of the ſeaſon before you, A «tri 
concern for religion wilt ſoon teach and 
direct you to ſuch an employment of your 
ſelves, as will render Time by no means bur- 
thenſome : You will never complain of its 
length ; - its ſhortneſs only will ſtrike and 
alarm you : and the proper uſe of Time will 
of itſelf tend more and more to convince 
you, that man was not born merely to fi 
up a little ſpace -in this tranſitory earth; te 
indulge his bodily paſſions, to live and to di 
like the beaſts which periſn. No; he 
born to co-operate in the great work of hi: 
ſalvation, with that Redeemer, who died o 


the croſs to procure the means of grace, and 


to ſet the hope of glory before the ſinful fon 
of men. That glory eternal depends upo 
the right improvement of the preſent-Time 
If we wiſh to enjoy that glory, we muſt 
uſe this Time as becomes rational and ſhort 
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wed beings. , If we difregard that glory, 
we may then live ia the diſregard of all 
dings beſide. You, I perſuade myſelf, have 

eter ſentiments, for you have better hopes. 
God of his grace inſpire you with true wiſ- 
lam, and enable you to improve the preſent 
Time, that you may enjoy all the bleſſings 
ud the glories of that which is to come! 


zort ' 80s! 20 
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Axzeporrs to enforce the employmept c 


Tims. | 
ti; Tit! ons 


00 ee We all of us complain of the 
ſhortneſs of Time,” ſays Seneca, „ and ye 
have much more than,we know what; to do 
with, Our liyes are either ſpent in doing 
nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpoſe, or in doing nothing that. we ought 
to do, We are always complajning that our 
days are few ; and acting as though there would 
be no end of them.“ In ſhort, that noble 
philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency 
with ourſelves in this particular, by all 
thoſe various turns of expreſſion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 


(2.) The alluſion of 3 life to trees, 
leaves, &c. is familiar with the moſt cele- 
brated poets, Homer's famous ſpeech of 
Glaucus, Iliad, b. vi. ver. 181. is too gene- 
rally known to need a recital ; 3 and the ſame 
thought may be found | in, Eccleſiaſtiews 
c. xiv, ver, 18. almoſt, word for word. 
That fine fragment however of Simonides, 
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extant in Stobæus, is ſo very ſtrikingly 
adapted to the preſent ſubject, that we 
cannot withold it from the reader; and con- 
ins ſuch beautiful inſtruction, as we would 
wiſh to leave upon his mind. ua, 


60 Wiſe was the Chian, when he ſaid, to 
| N 
The inſtability of men i ä 
« Ah ! what a wondrous likeneſs may we trace 
Between the falling trees, and mortal race! 
Vet, yet, how few the ſolemn truth receive! 
Vain in purfuit, and high in hope they live: 
A thouſand fruitleſs ſchemes their enn 


engage, | 
Alike forgetful or of death or age: 
Toiling, while, health and ſtrength their 
powers ſupply, 


With buſy, reſtleſs, fond anxiety ! 

Ah fools and vain ! and will they not be wife, 

Nor know that youth's fair flow'r ſoon fades 
and dies, | A 

And life's quick moment like a ſhuttle flies ! 

But thou, my friend, a better leſſon learn, 

And, hen . mine, wind Fry, . 

concern: 
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To-virtue's generous acts thy ſoul apply, 
In good more active, —as ſo ſoon to die!“ 


(3-) It was a memorable practice of Veſ. 
paſian the Roman emperor, throughout the 
courſe of his whole life. He called himſelf 
to an account every night for the actions of 
the paſt day; and as often as he found he 
had flipped any one day without doing ſome 
good, he entered upon his diary this memo- 
randum, Diem perdidi ;” I have loſt 3 
day.” The above fine inſtance is thus no- 
ticed by our great moral 22 in the Night 
Thoughts, 


« On 2 — n bene 


age, 
Though much, and warm, the wiſe, hav 
urg'd, The man es: Th, 


Is yet unborn who duly weighs an beer. 

& I've loſt a day“ — the oO was nobly 
cry'd, 

Had e 8 ö 

Of Rome !—Say rather, lord of human race. 
He ſpoke, as if deputed by "mankind. - inies 

So ſhould all ſpeak ; So reaſon'ſpeaks in all. 


na_ ww wy mV? 
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Where is that thrift, that 4varice of Th 

(O glotious avarice 9 Thought * death 
inſpires, 

As rumour'd robberies endear our gold ? 

0 Time! than gold more ſacred ! more a 
load 

Than lead, to fools ! and fools reputed wiſe ! 

What moment's granted man, without ac- 
count | 

What years are ſquander'd, wiſdom's debt 
unpaid !— 7 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his 
wings, 

And ſeems to creep, decrepit with his age; 

Behold him, when paſt by; what then is ſeen, 

But his broad pinions ſwifter than the winds ? 

And all mankind in contradiQtion ſtrong, 

Rueful, but! ! cry out on his career.“ 

Night II, 


el. 


(4.) Alfred the Great was one of the 
wiſeſt, the beſt and moſt beneficent mo- 
narchs that ever ſwayed the ſceptre of this 
realm; and his example is highly memoras 
ble. Every hour of his life had its peculiar 
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buſineſs aſſigned it. He divided the day and 
night into three portions of eight hours ich 
and though much afflicted with a very pain- 


ful diſorder, aſſigned only eight hours to 
ſleep, meals, and exerciſe ; devoting the te- 


maining ſixteen, one half to reading, writing, 
and prayer, and the other to public bufi- 
neſs :” So ſenſible was this great man that 
Time was not a trifle to be diſſipated, but a 
rich talent entruſted to him, and for which 
y was accountable to the great Diſpenſer of 


And ſurely, if a perſon like Him, in the 
b chef ſtation of life, amidſt all the tempta- 
tions of eaſe, and affluence, and pleaſure, was 


thus careful to huſband Time, and fill up 


the fleeting moments of life with ſome vſeful 


employ, how very inexcuſable muſt it be in 
thoſe, who have not ſuch allurements, to 
murder their days, by indolence and diffipa- 


tion 1 © An idle body,” fays Mr. Addiſon, 


ce ig a monſter in the creation; all nature is 


buſy about him.” How wretched is it 10 
hear people complain, that the day hangs 


heavy upon them | That they don't know 
what to do with themſclves ! How monſtrous * 
5 
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ne ſuch expreſhons among creatures. who 
can apply themſelves to the duties of religion 
ad meditation; to. the reading of uſeful 
books ; who may exerciſe themſelves in the 
noble purſuits of knowledge and virtue, and 
every hour of their lives make themſelves 


riſer and better than they were before. 


| SF a 

(„.) We are told of Queen Eligabeth, 
That except when engaged by publick or 
domeſtick affairs, and the exerciſes neceſſary 
for the preſervation of her health and ſpirits, - 
ſhe was always employed in either reading 
or writing; in tranſlating from other authors, 
or in compoſitions of her own; aud that 
notwithſtanding ſhe ſpent much of her Time 
in reading the beſt writings of her own and 
former ages, yet ſhe by no means n glected 
that beſt of books, the Bible : for proof of 
which, take her own words. I walk,“ 
ſays ſhe, „many times in the pleaſant fields 


of the Holy Scriptures, where I plucke up 
the goodliſome hethes of ſentences by ptune- 
ing; eat them. by reading; digeſt them by 
muſing, and Jaie them u at length in . 
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hie ſeate of memory, by gathering them tt 
. that ſo having taſted their ſweetneſs, 

may the leſs perceive the bitterneſs of life,” 
See her Ms. in the Bodleian Library, 
No. 235. 


(6.) When Socrates, in Plato's Phædo, 
has proved the immortality of the ſoul, he 
eonſiders it as a neceſſary conſequence of the 


belief thereof, * That we ſhould be employed 
in the culture of our minds ; in ſuch care 
of them as ſhall not only regard that term, 
to which we give the name of Life, but alſo 
the whole which follows it; in making our- 
ſelves as wiſe and good as may be; ſince on 
it our ſafety entirely depends ; the ſoul car- 
rying hence nothing with it, but its good or 
bad actions, its virtues or vices ; and, theſe 
conſtitute its happineſs or miſery to all eter» 
nity.” How might many a Chriſtian redden, 
to think that this is the language of a Pagan 
mind; a mind unenlightened with the bright 
ſplendors of goſpel truth, and equally Jgno- 


SY 34,4 


rant of a Saviour's merits, and. of a Saviour 


example | 2 
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(7.) Seneca, in his letters to Lucilius, 
ſures him that there was not a day in which 
te did not either write ſomething, or read 
nd epitomiſe ſome good author: and-Pling 
in like manner, giving an account of the ya» 
tous methods he uſed, to fill up every va» 
cancy of Time, after ſeveral employments 
which he enumerates, obſerves, Sometimes 
bunt; but even then, I carry with me 4 
zocket-book, That whilſt my ſervants are 
buſied in diſpoſing the nets and other mat - 
ters, I may be employed in ſomething that 
ray be uſeful to me in my ſtudies; and that, 
% r miſs my game, I may at leaſt bring home 
u me of my thoughts with me, and not have 
2? dhe mortification of having caught nothing.” 


(8.) An Italian philoſopher expreſſed in 
bis motto, that Time was his eſtate :” An 
ſtate indeed ! which will produce nothing 
without cultivation; but will always abun=- 
dantly repay the labours of induſtry, and ſa- 
tsfy the moſt extenſive deſires, if no part of 
it be ſuffere? to lie waſte by negligence, to 
te over- Tun with noxious plants, or laid out 
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for ſhew, rather than for ule.” « The late 
of man, as Dr. Johnſon finely obleryes, are 
ſuch as human nature does not willing 
perform, and ſuch, as thoſe are incliged 10 
delay, who yet intend ſometime to fulfil them, 
It was therefore neceſſary that this univerſal 
reluctance ſhould be counteracted, and the 
drowſineis of heſitation wakened ikes reſolve, 
That the danger of procraſtination/ſhould be 
always in view, and the fallacies of ſecurity 
be hourly detected. To this end all the 
appearances of nature uniformly conſpire, 
Whatever we ſee on every five reminds us 
of the lapſe of Time and the flux of 4 
The day and night ſucceed each other; 
rotation of ſeaſcns diverſifies the 8 | 
ſun riſes, attains the meridian, declines and 
ſets, and the moon every night changes, Its 
form. The Day has been conſidered as an 
image of the Vear, and the year as the repre- 
ſentation of Liſe. The Morning. anſwers to 
the Spring, and the Spring to Childhood and 
youth ; the Noon correſponds to the Summer, 
and the Summer to the ſtrength df Makhood. 
The Evening is an emblem of Autumn, 40d 
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autumn of declining life. The Night, with 
its ſilence and darkneſs, ſhews the > Winger, | 1 
which all the powers of vegetatian are be- 
umbed z and the Winter points out the time. 
when life ſhall ceaſe, with all its hopes and 
gleaſures. If theſe parts of time were not 
1ariouſly coloured, we ſhould never difcern, 
their departure or ſucceſſion ; but ſhould live. 
thoughtleſs of the / paſt, and careleſs, of the 
future ; without will, and perhaps without 
power to compute the periods of life, ↄr to 
compare the time which js already lofts with 
that which may probably remain. And yet 
it is certain that theſe admonitions of nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are 
wo often vain z and that many who mark 
with ſuch accuracy the courſe of Time, appear 
to have little ſenſibMtgh}f the decline of Life, 
Every man bas ſomething to do, which he 
neglects ; every man has faults to conquer, 
which he delays. to combat. But,—let him 
who propoſes his own happineſs. reflect, that 
while, he forms his purpoſe, the Day rolls on, 
*and the Night cometh, when na man can 
„ 


e 
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(9) Auguſtus Czfar, a few moments before 
his death, aſked his friends who flood by him, 
if they thought be had acted his part well; 
and upon receiving ſuch an anfwer 28" was 
due to his merit, Let me then, faid/tis 
« ge eff the ſtage wich your applaie;" 
uſing the expreſſion with wich the Nemm 
actors made their exit, at the coneluſion of a 
dramatic piece. Mr. Addiſon's remark; on 
this incident is worthy of himſelf: I could 
wiſh,” ſays he, that men, while they azz 
in health, would conſider well the natui of 
the part they are engaged in; and what figur 
it will make in the minds of thoſe they lee 
behind them: whether it was worth coming 
into the world for; whether it be ſaitable to 
a reaſonable being: In ſhort, whether; it 
appears graceful in this life, or will turm ta 
an advantage in- the next Tus kind of 
ſcrutiny would give them a true ſtate of them- 
felves, and incline them to confider ferjouſh 
what they are about. One day would zefify 
the omiſſions of another, and make a gn 


weigh all thoſe indifferent actions, Which 


- 
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though they are eaſily forgotten, muſt ver- 
tainly be owned, * 7 nn No. 377. 


(10.) Plato ſomewhere adviſes his friend: 
Archytas to chnſider, That we are not 
born for qurſelyes alone; that our ouĩ- 
0, our parents, and our friends, have hig 
reſpective claims upon us. Tren. 
ſory is not inapplicable. Among the, 
Indians, ſays Apuleius, there is an excellent 
ſt of men, called Gymnoſophiſts ; Theſe 1 
geatly admire; though not 28 ſkilled in 
propagating the vine, or in the arts of grafting. 
or agriculturr. They apply not themſelyes 
to till the ground; to ſearch after gold, to 
break the horſe, to tame the bull, to ſhear 
or feed ſheep or goats. What i is it then that 


enzages them ?—One thing, preferable to all 
tefe.” Wiſdom i is the gerfck a. well of the 


Amen, th&'teachers, 5s of the young thei” 

bfciples, "N6F is there ahy ching wong 

them that I ſo much praiſe, E their vero 

to ſloth ank Mleßeſs. When the tables att 

werſpread, herdre the meat is Tet on them, 
E 2 
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alt the youths aſſembling to their meal 40 
aſked by their maſters, In "what uſeful af 
they have been employed from ſun-riſing do 
that time? One repreſents himſelf as having 
been an arbitrator, and ſucceeded by his' prü- 
dent management in compoſing a' difference; 
in making them friends, who wette ar varl- 
ance. A ſecond had been paying obedience 
to his parents commands. A third had made 
ſome diſcovery by his own application ot 
learned ſomething by another's inſtruction. 
The reſt give an account of themſelvgs/ in 
the ſame way,—He' who has dome nothing 
to deſerve a dinner, is turned out of Joon 
without one, and obliged to work, While 
the others enjoy the fruits of thelr ap 
cation.“ * ee 


„ ebe gebe 

677.) Epictetus has a fine ponds to in 
culcate the improvement of our Time and 
talents. Remember,” ſays he; thut the 
world is a theatre, and that your part in this 
drama of life is determined by THE ro * 
Upon Him it-muſt depend, brad oa 


Of 
®* Now7ng, the great Matt» 400 — of al <> 
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1 a long or ſhort one; whether your cha- 
racter ſhall be high or lo. If therefore, he 
zfign you that of a beggar, take care to fill 
it well; if à cripple, or a prince, or a pri- 
rate obſcure. man, or whateyer it be, make 
the beſt of it. For conſider, that the acting 
of the part aſſigned you commendably depends 
upon yourſelf; this js your buſineſs; but the 
giving out of the parts, and chooſing the 
Actors, is not yours, but another's province,“ 


(12.) How different is the view of paſt life, 
in the man who is grown old in knowledge 
and wiſdom, from that of him who is grown 
old in ignorance and folly? The latter is 
like the owner of a barren country, that 
flls his eye with the proſpe& of naked hills 
and plains, which produce nothing either 
profitable or ornamental. The other beholds 
a beautiful and ſpacious landſeape, divided 
into beautiful gardens, green meadows, fruit- 
ful fields ; and can ſcarce caſt his eye on 
2 ſingle ſpot of his poſſeſſions, that is not 
covered with ſume beautiful plant." or r flower, 
dec Spectator, No. 94. Wi 

„ UW 6: ars -ip * aig 17 
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1 * Comfort of age, "Tays'Si .. 
ASE Near, may be, Thi: it Mer de yl, 
1 are uſually in pain, when tity" die 5 
in pleaſure, old men find a fort of plesfüe, 


"whenever they are out 6f "Pala: : : "Ak, * 


Fmt the want of their Poe *7 SY 
' refle&tions' 1 upon what is paſt. - Therefore, 
men in the health and vigour of eit 85 
"ſhould endeavour to fill their lives ; with read- 
ing, with travel, with the beft converſation 
and. the worthieſt actions, either in their ab- | 
Jig or private ſtations, that "they m 22 
ſomething agreeable left to "feed on 


they are old, by pleaſihg eee y 5 
his Eſſay on Heal: h and long Life, 


vol. iii. p. 300. F 


1 
„ )Procraſination,ordelay, is . efine 
10 (1 © The, thief of Time,” Jt ys on] L fea v us 


from duty, b but from ourſclyes [0-moxros 


» &..\ 1 419 . N 


may the procraſtinator ſax.— f 0- AP 1 
444 — 


ſtill the fatal Time, when a all is to be done, 
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or to be rectiſied: — a. 
and fill. I. pleaſe. myſelf, with the; ſhadow, 
whilſt L loſe the reality : unmindful that the 
preſent Time alone is ours; the future is yet 
unborn, and the paſt is dead; and can only 
live,—as parents in their children, —in the 
actions it has produced. The Time we live 
ought not to be computed by the Number 
of years, but by the Uſe which has been 
made of them. Tis not the extent of the 
ground, but the yearly rent, that gives value 
to the eſtate. 


(15.) We will conclude theſe anecdotes, 
with recommending to our readers (in the 
excellent words of the Guardian) this ſhort 
ſelf-examination, ** What have 1e been 
doing?” And if every one of them ſeriouſly 
Iys his hand upon his heart, and conſiders 
what he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or, what is worſe, the vicious 
moments of life ; will lift up his mind, when 
it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
actions; and encourage him in thoſe which 
are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it 
| op age I ler oy 1h 
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will very much alleviate that guilt, which the 
beſt of men have reaſon to acknowldge, in 
their daily confeflions ; of leaving undone 
thoſe things which they ought to have done, 
and of doing thoſe things which they ought 
not to haye done,” 
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PART Ih we 


On the INDUSTRIOUS. Employment of 
TIME. 


PROYERBS vi. 6, 8. 


Go to the Ant, thou fluggard, confider her ways, 
and be wiſe : which, having no guide, over- 
fſeer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
ſummer, and gatherecth her food in the 
harveſt. 


T is not enough, we have obſerved, to 

] employ our Time, we muſt employ it 
well ;” we cannot employ it well, unleſs we 
give to INDUSTRY the hours which we 
mean to improve for our preſent and eternal 
welfare, Here too again the little“ Ant“ 
ſupplies us with an inſtructive leſſon: for ſhe 
not only huſbands, with provident wiſdom, 
the ſhort ſeaſon allotted for gathering her 
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future ſupply ; but, with unwearied Induſ. if 
try and attention, applies every moment of cer 
that ſeaſon to the buſineſs for which it is not 
given. But not the Ant alone; all ©, Nature, ple 
my young friends, loudly, preaches this vie WI he 
to you; which has beſides the awful ſanction ſpe 
of © Revelation” to enforce its practice; 772 
together wich · he cleareſt d ctates of . Res- en 
ſon,” of preſent and of future happineſs. Wi 

| : 2 Ac 0! to 
Perhaps it may ſeem ſome objection ta this th 
poſition, that labour and toil were enjained at. 
upon our firſt father, as the puniſhment of ha 
his diſobedience, and as part of his quiſe. ce 
But let me aſk, and we conceive, that if fg 
Adum had never tranſgreſſed, he would have fa 
paſſed a life of vindolence and ina ctiyity, ct 
without any: application or exerciſe; ob his B 
mental or ibothly powers? Short as is the p 
' hiſtory of his perſect ſtate, it gives1948/00 h 
room for any ſuch imagination; obutyon the n 
eontrary informs us, thaththe Lora Gd 0 


- the nan, whom he had form' d, into the garuin 


RMO N XV. 40 


if Eden, ti DR ESS ind to KE It; ch 
certainly, at che leaſt, implies, chat he was 


not to be void of ſome 6ecopation"and em- 


ployment: nay, und the reaſon given, Why 
the Lord cauſed the earth at fiſt to produce 
ſpontaneouſly plant and herb, is, that there 


was net yet A nan t4 TILL the ground f. That 


ground, moſt probably, in itt primeval Nate, 


would have anfwered freely and Tuxuriantly 
to the tiller's care: Free from thoſe noxious 


thorns and Weeds Which require ſo much 
attention to eradiente, its cultivation would 


have been eaſy and pfeaſant, and its ptthüduce 
certain; nor would there have been occaſion 
for all that painful tillage, thoſe conſtant 


fatigues of the laborious huſbandman, ſo ne- 


ceſſary now to obtain its precidus bounties. 


But to ſuppoſe that man in Paradiſe and 


perfection, would have had no buſineſs for his 
hands, no call to diligence and activity, is 
no leſs abſurd; than it ſeems contrary to all 
our ideas of human fature ant this ſublunary 


See Gen, H. 15. J Gen. ii. 5. 
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world. Indeed we have no conceptiogiye 
can have no conception of total inastiviey 
in rational beings, of any, even of the 
moſt exalted kind. Accordingly we find 
the ſovereign Father himſelf, as well *x 
his bleſſed Son, engaged in a variety of 
works of Creation, of Providence, of Re. 
demption. My Father worketh hitherto, faith 
Chriſt, and I work *, And the eternal Sprit 
is repreſented in the ſacred records to uw, 
as unceaſingly operating in the great buſineſs 
of human ſalvation, illuminating and land; 
fying the ſouls of men, 


o IT 
9 


If from the Deity we deſcend to the higheſt 
order of celeſtial beings, to Angels we 
find them too deſcribed as -the moſt aQiye 
meſſengers and miniſters of their God, con- 
tinually employed in performing the impor- 
tant mandates of their Almighty King, 
ſervants of his, and doing his pleaſure dor 
which they are Py calculated, as ex. 


, 


i 9 Joha v. 276, | 


 F 


221, 


ive WH cling in ftrength-z, ſwift as the winds, brigbt 
ity nd executive as a flame of fire | 

Tp Nor are we to conceive, when we drop 
as cumbrous load of fleſh, and the corporeal 
er allss to induſtry ceaſe, that in that ſuture 
te. ad bleſſed ſtate which we hope to inherit, 
i activity ſhall take place, and a vacancy from. 
at al employments enſue. We are told of the 
us. WY Beſſed in Heaven, that they REST get day 
af BY «4 night, praiſing God, and celebrating his 
qi. glory t. Now though, amidſt our preſent 
1 


lark and confined apprehenſions, we can form 
but very incomplete and imperfect ideas of 
the future world ; yet from the very nature 
of rational exiſtence we certainly may draw 
ſome probable concluſions : And, well aſſured 
of the negative felicities of that world, which 
1 we are informed will be wholly exempt from 
the diſtreſsful evils of mortality, from ſin, 
5 from ſorrow, from pain, and from death ; 
£ which will no more oppreſs us with the im- 


See Heb, V 2 12 
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portunate demands of hunger, thirſt, ot ſlecp, 
thoſe mighty. invaders. of our preſent Time, 
and thought, and pains; We may remaih 
ſatisfied; that its poſitive bleſſings will de 
ſufficient to fill up the powers of our ſouls, 
and to afford continual and delightful.occy- 


pations, equal to the e Nen 
of our enn 2 APN 


Þes 


But if God, if Angels, if vented Subd 
unite to inculcate the neceflity, and conſe 
quently the happineſs of employment and 
Induſtry ; you will find the great leſſon, my 
young friends, no leſs'forcibly impreſſed; from' 
the conſideration of your 'own nature, and of 
the world around you. Man cannot even 
exiſt, much leſs exiſt in health and ſafety, and 
ſtill much leſs in convenience and elegance, 
without the exertions of Induſtry . Provi- 
dence hath ſo formed us, that as dillgente 
and exerciſe are indiſpenſibly requiſite to 
the improvement of our minds, and the health 
of our bodies; ſo nothing can be attained 
for the advantage of the one or the other, 
without that exerciſe and diligence, Leave 


C LIP TESES P85 
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the mind uncultivatedz apply no pains or; 
tention tonits informatiom and inſiruc tion : 
ſuffer the body, to reſt in torpid indalenge, 
and inactiye floth ;, and the latter will not 
de more tniſerable: ani diſeaſed, than the 
former willibe: ſtupid; vicious, and: unhappy: 
and both will, repreſent a foul: and ſtagnatingg 
ale, whoſe: putrefying waters, uſelaſs to cvery 
end of life, produee only noxious and poi- 
ſonous vermin. On the, contrary, like the 
clear river, which: reſines as it flows, glads. 
dening and | fertilizing every land through. 
which it glides, —is that man, who. with 
dilizence-and induſtry. fills up the duties of 
his ſtation ; accumulating to himſelf the beſt 
advantages, While of the utmoſt ſeryvice tor 
ſociety in general. And as that ſociety could: 
not ſubſiſt without activity and induſtry, 
and as we all are fo much intereſted nat 
only in its ſubſiſtence, but in its regular and 
proper ſubſiſtence; it follows that our calb 
to induſtry and activity in our proper ſphere, 
is no leſs loud, no leſs important, than our 
call to ſupport ourſelves, in being, and in alk 
} S$Sz209vilih þ 0 
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the bleſſings. which we derive gem com 
merce and communication W * * 
8 | 5 NN 7. 


But 2 our adv Natur, which ow 1 
growth, its improvement, its health, its 
pleaſures, and its comforts toi diligence and 
induſtry; not Society, which . owes to them 
its being, its continuance, its advantages 
Not theſe, alone enjoin the duty. G i ile 
Ant, thou fluggurd ; Go to the Animal world, 
and read there in plaineſt gharacters, the 
reproof of thoſe, who. dare difclaim che die- 
tates of their nature, hide 4bein hands in their 
boſom, and refuſe to labour | Let the birds of 
the air, and the beaſts of the field inſtruct 
thee : Active for their own. preſervation and 
welfare, they are diligent to provide their 
food, and to exert their. beſt talents in de- 
fence of themſelves and their young. Nor 
can any degree of blameable er i prejudicial 
indolence, be charged to any one ſpecies of 
the brutal kind;—I had forgot: For the tte · 
proof of the ſlothful and lazy, Providence 

4 +” * 


** 
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hath created one anithaf e, che very upp 
brium of the rate; to hold förth, as in 
glaſs, the deteſtable ſcorn. of a vice, which 
brings to miſery and diſtreſs, and fall clathe 
rr oY 29 os an , 
enen 
From the divine; ee the rational 
the animal nature, I migbt proceed to the 
Inanimate world; and ſhew, how by 1 
conſtant recurrence of agency and activity 
the whole round of material creation is ch 
ried on and ſupported. "The: heavenly 
bodies are ever moving with eonſtancy and 
punctuality, to perform their ſeveral courſes; 
n& are hereby, at leaſt, of ſervice to us, 
whether they anſwer any higher, farther pur- 
poſe or not. The elements compoſing this 
ſublunary world are likewiſe in the fame 
vſeſul : —— 13 


0 


Abs eee e 
emblem of the vice whoſe name it bears : and concerning . 
"hich I omit to fay more, is T bave given 6 Jong accouat 
of it eln ver i. . 1 6 vhick 
| refer my realer $A 1244 v6.95 
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eirtulation of active vices and tranknitts- 
tions. The ſtagnation'of Tome would prove th 
the deſtruction of all. at leaſt as to their uſe, 

though not exiſtence. And though theſcall af 

involuntarily, by an external force" pee lo 
upon them, which they cannot reſiſt ; yet t 
they fulfil hereby the will of their ervats?, fe 
and manifeſt it to others : and the argument gl 
drawn from ſuch analogy is not west or. tt 
confiderable. It ſhews that it was the gene 
tal deſign of Providence, that the welfirevt 
the univerſe ſhould be eatried om byea dien 
and employment, and that every port of it 
ſhould bear teſtimony againſt ſloth and idlefth. 
Nay, indeed, the very creatiorr of that uni- 


verſe” is the. fulleſt teſtimony againſt them. an 
A wiſe and intelligent Author muſt propoſe bo 
ſome end in the production of things: but tio 
this end, whatever it was, could never be pto- on 
moted by indolence and ſloth. Non-aQivity of 
is the next degree to non exiſtence; ind wr 
could no more anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. an 

lic 


A production of ſtupid, ' unmovmg, paſſhc 
beings, could be no other than a"peneri! 
chaos; which could prove of no farther uti 


re 


litys, a rig mate fr uu mo: 
W | F 


Thus“ all Nature” through all her — 
loudly, proclaims the neceſſity and the advan- 
tage of activity and. diligence. , And per- 
ſectly conſonant to the inſtruction of this 
great volume of the Creator's works, are 
the dictates of that other BoOk, ſtamped 
with the infallible ſignature - of his divine 
authority. It would be endleſs to quote par- 
teular paſſages: I need only refer you to 
the book of Proverbs ; and I do with ſingular 
pleaſure refer, you to it, as conſcious of the 
many advantages which will follow from 
an attentive peruſal of that moſt inſtructive 
book; where you will find uſeſul admoni- 
tions on every topic of wiſdom, and many 
on that of Induſtry, in particular: a virtue 
of whoſe utility and importance the royal 
writer ſeems eſpecially to have been convinced, 
and conſequently, in the higheſt degree ſol - 
licitous to enforce its practice. Nor can any 


gte Dodwell's Diſcourſes. 
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thing be conceived more forcible and pointed 
than a variety of the imapes'and'exprefions- 
which he employs to decry and ridicule the: 
oppoſite vice. Take one example, as'a\ſpes 
cimen of the reſt : *I went by the field of: 
the $LOTHFUL, and by the vineyard of the: 
man void of underſtanding : and lo, it v 
all grown over with ' thorns, and nettles had! 
covered the face thereof, and the ſtone wall 
thereof was broken down. Then T'ſaw'nd: 
conſidered it well: I looked upon it; and te· 
ceived inſtruction. Vet a little fleep, à litt 
ſlumber, a little folding of the hands to ſleep. 
So ſhall thy poverty come as one that travels, 
leth, and thy want as an armed man *. 
4"): 
40 be conformity herewith a much 
greater than Solomon, both by his precepts 
and example, diſcourages the Nothful and 
uſeleſs, the idle and unprofitable ; thoſe Wh 
improve not their talents,” nor keep theilt 
lamps trimmed and burning; while be 
marks out n. the advantages of 


1 
. Prov. xaiv, Jv. 


4 
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— 
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rene 


Ten Virgins, the unproßtable Servant, &c: 


Dlligence and application, by declaring, that 
unto him tube hath (and improveth what he 
bath) Hall be given, and he ſhall have more 
abundance : while from him that hat." not, hall 
be taken away, even that which he ſetmeth to 
bare . And to give the ſtrongeſt autho- 
ity. to his precepts, his whole life was one 
ſcene of action and induſtry : He went” aboui 
ling goed,” Unwearied in the bleſſed office, 
he denied himſelf even the neceſſary refreſh« ' 
ments of nature, that he might adminiſter to 
the ſpiritual and temporal neceſſities of man- 
kind, and fulfil the great duties of his im- 
portant miſſion. My meat, ſaid he, is tb do 
the will of him who ſent me, and to finiſh his 
work +, And as he was thus, in the folemn 
buſineſs of his adminiſtration, a pattern of 
induſtry to all his followers; fo it has been 


thought by ſome, that he choſe to be born 


of laborious parents, and to occupy himſelf 
for the major part of his life in the honeſt 
See Mitt, xiii. +5, and the Parables of the Talents, the 


+ John iv. 34. 
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duties of their calling, not only to ge ah. 


kind a ſtriking example of humility,” but of 


diligence and application to the proper duties 
of their 1] re 


Cr 2"? 


His immediate diſciples and followers trod 
cloſely in the ſteps of his bright example. 
Indeed the buſineſs in which they were en- 
gaged called for the utmoſt exertion of their 

powers; nor was the goſpel to be propagated 
without unfainting labour, perſeverance and 
activity: Hence the ex: ortations ran, that 


they who laboured in the word and dofrine, for 
hould be counted worthy of double Banur oY 
And one of the moſt illuſtrious of Form) Ch 
bourers, whoſe own unparalleled Induſtrygye dh 
him abundant authority to enforce! the virtue, pla 
as in a variety of other places, ſoi in the follow N 
ing, ſtrongly exhorts to its practice; Her- Wm 
ſelves know, ſaith he, how ye ought to fille M 


us : for we behaved not ourſelves diſorderly amimg 
you, neither did we. eat any man's breed fir 
nought, but wrought with labour aud traw! 
night and day, that we might not be chargeabl 
to any of you : not becauſe we have not power, 

2 5 


<E & T-. 
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but nale our ſelves an enſample to you to follow 


us. For even when we were with you, this aus 
cmmanded au, THAT IT any MAN WOVLD 
vor WORK, NEITHER $HYULD MA BAT« 
Fir we hear that there are ſom 10 walk among 
yu diſorderly, working nat at all, but are buſy 
allen. Now them who are ſuch, we command 
aud exb:rt by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that with 
quietneſs they work, and eat their own bread *. 

Can any words more forcibly inculeate the 
neceſſity of honeſt and laborious | induſtry 
upon Chriſtians? Can any words more 
forcibly and clcarly reprove the abſurdity-and 
wickedneſs of thoſe, who under pretence of 
Chriſtianity, devote their lives to floth and 
idleneſs; to the dream of uſeleſs contem- 
plation, and the droniſh inactivity of a cloiſ- 
er ?—And once more, let me alk, can any 
words be imagined leſs like thoſe of a cheat 
and impoſtor, than this ſolemn appeal of our 
apoſtle to his own laborious and diſintereſted 
conduct ;—his purpoſe to ſhew himſelf an 
example of a virtue, ſo beneficial to the true, 


intereſt of man ? 


A Q\TIMM; m. 5 4 1 
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For not Nature“ ando35% Revelation? 
only, 4e Reaſon too, eſpeelully/ us duecling 
us to purſue our preſent] and future gi, 
in its ſtrongeſt force obliges to the induſti⸗- 
ous WS ese re our Time and our talent: 


* 19 ein 


Ves, my young friends, would ybu enjoy 
either happineſs of mind or body, would 0d 
tive' comfortably in this world, or wiſk tb 
enjoy the eternal glories of the next; you 
muſt fly from the baſe enervating indulgenees 
of ſloth and indolence, and give yourſelves 
up to the ceaſeleſs, ſelf-rewarding 'toily"of 
honeſt induſtry, Think not this any” bd 
ſhip, any difficulty proppfed to you think 
not, with the giddy and inconſiderate, ' appli. 
cation a burthen, and diligence a ſecluſion 
from pleaſure : Yet, were it fo, is hot che 
attainment of everlaſting peace and teſt well 
worthy all the pains which we can bfow 
in this ſhort period of life ?<for. what ate 
twenty, what are threeſcore Vears, Wen 
compared to an Eternity I This howeves, 


bd Sve p. 175, &, foregolog· - 
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fo -far-framr being the truth, that LABOUR 
iti} becomes the bigbeſt pleaſurs!®-to-the 
rirtuous mind eſpecially as it heſtows the 
moſt valuable gratifications. It is in this 
view efpecially, that I would recommend the 
practice to you: And conſider a moment, 
what. bleſſing, what ſatisfaction is there, 
which Time or eternity - beſtows, attainable 
without Induſtry? Health, honour,.. riches; 
widom, . chearfulneſs, ſelf-enjoymeat, ap- 
probation, of conſcience and approbation of 
God, are the noble train which always ace 
company this diſtinguiſhed virtue; not to 
ſpeak of the ſecurity from a number of ſpi- 
ritual and temporal evils, which they ſharey' 
mum e eee 


Hza ALTH, that prime blefing ofthe] — 
life, is not to be poſſeſs d, or if paſſeſs d will ſoon- 
be forfeited, without induſtry and exerciſe: 
They ſtring the nerves, improve the confſti« 
tution, prevent diſeaſes, give ſtrength and 
rigour: they greate- an , appetite for. enjoy-- 


» * Labor jpſe Voluptas,” fays the port 
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mont, as well as enjoyment for the appetite, 
and qualify for mueh higher taſtes of pleaſure; 
than the ſlothful indulgence of the Senſualiſt 
and Epicure can ever attain.” And whatithe 
wiſe man obſerves, with regard to the te- 
frethment of that reſt, which is earned by tuil 
and bufineſs, holds good of every bodily en- 
joyment: The ſleep of a labouring man i! 
feet, whether he eat little or much W. 


' Honour too is the natural conſeq 
of Induſtry : Sec thou a man diligent» in bis 
bu/meſs ? ſays Solomon, be hall Hau before 
kings, hs ſhall not ſtand before mean men 4. Fer 
diligence creates eſteem and confidence: it 
ſoon attracts the obſervation, -- and conſe- 
quently the regard of mankind, Every ene, 
for their own ſake, will chuſe to he con- 
cerned with a' perſon of that character in 

| every office of life. And as' this inclination 
depends not on the generoſity, but the in- 
tereſt of mankind, it will certainly and inva- 
riably- prove highly beneficial to · the induſtri- 


1 


* Eccleſ, v. 12. 7 Prov. xxii. 29. 
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ous man-. The king of Iſrael's motive fox 
the advancement: of Jeroboam, is founded in 
reaſon and nature; and therefore; will ever 
more or leſs prevail. Soiomam, ſecing- the young 
nar, THAT "HB WAS INDUSTRIOUS,.. be 
made him ruler over: 1 Of 2 | 
11 11 wy nh 

With naue eee eee to 
the diligent : The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich; but the "foul of the fluggard defireth, and 
hath nothing. Induſtry enables a man to be 
uſeful to himſelf, and frequently to be ſervice- 
able to thoſe in diſtreſs : places him above 
all reaſonable apprehenſions of want, and 
qualifies him to aſfiſt others. It raiſes a for- 
tune frequently, and a maintenance almoſt 
always, with credit and ſucceſs; by real uſe, 
and therefbre with true ſatisfaction. On this 
account the delight of enjoying the. fruit 
of one's own induſtry, is ſo oſten and ſo 
emphatically ſpoken of in the old Teſtament, 
Thou ſhalt eat the labour of  vhine hands: Oh 
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well arr thou, and happy ſhalt thiu be And 
ſurely there is a ſingular complacency in u 
conſciouſneſs of owing to our on diligetite, - 
under Providence, the bleflings we enjoy; 
eſpecially in having promoted ſome bu. 
neſs of public ſervice, as well as of private 
advantage. The glory is natural and luud. 
able, and gives a reliſh to the 1 
as the moſt wre fate. 1 l 208 214 


lan 
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But: WISDOM moge nta than the 
— with whom are riches and haneur, and 
whoſe fruit is better than gold, this — 
Wiſdom too is utterly unattainable without 
Induſtry ; for the mind like the body requires: 
exerciſe to its growth and health; % 
deprived of that exerciſe, will ſtagnate in 
ignorance, or grow foul with the poiſonaus 
productions of vice: while Induſtry not only 
enlarges our mental faculties, and improves: 
our actual knowledge, but creates, as it werts' 
a new capacity for higher Ry +6: 
„ Ppfülm orrvidi. 3. ee OLIN: 


+ Sce Dodwell on Induſtry ; to, whoſe egpellentdiſcourſy J. 
have been much obliged i ip the late part-of this ſermpne. O66; 
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t carries- us ſtill· ſarther and farther in the. 
eaſing purſuits of Wiſdom, and ihſpfres 
perpetual wiſh- and ardour to know more, 
the more we become acquainted with her 
e 77 2 WR 2346 


Can ie- be e my — 
that CHEARFULNESS and SELF-ENJOYMENT: 
are the natural and certain conſequences of ſo 
well-direted, ſo advantageous a virtue? The 
body in health, the charactet in reſpect, the 
circumſtances eaſy, the mind enlarged}—with 
what complacence and approbation will the 
conſcience give her teſtimony ; and how muſt- 
the whole man "rejoice in the review of the 
propriety of his conduct, and conſequemiy in 
the approbation of his God ! that God, whs- 
23 we have obſerved, throughout his works, 
taches the great duty of Induſtry, and with 
peculiar force impreſſeth it in the "ſacred 
volume of revealed truth 3 and who, in cha- 
raters equally legible, hath ſtamped his awful - 
ſanction on its practice, by making it, as it 
de the Chriſfian's Magazine, vol. i. p- 30%, 3 


Sermons on the feli duties; 'Setmon 1). 
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were, the neceflary vehicle of eyery good to 
man | whale Indolence and, Sloth, thoſe war 
deſects of the mind, nat. only ſap the fqun- 
dation of every virtue, and give 4, tinc- 
ture of their nature to every action; but de- 
prive of all the comforts of Time, and all the 
glories of futurity. Indeed, the natgral and 
unavoidable conſequence of Idleneſo. i n 
mere loſs of comfort, but certain acquiſition 
of evil and miſery, It expoſes to the whole 
train of vices and miſchiefs, to the force of 
each ſeparate allurement, and to the united 
ſtrength of all bad diſpoſitions. It is itſelf 
ſtate of temptation ; for our nature is ſo Jutle 
calculated for mere inactivity, that he. who 
has no proper employment, will of curſe be 
wandering after that which is improper z, ap 
if doing nothing, will aſſuredly be led. to 
doing ill. So that in this reſpect allo, 8 2 
preſervative from ſpiritual and temporal evils, 
great is the praiſe, n e 
advantages of Indufiey.. (> $491 4 


Youth too is the ſeaſon when habits of 
Induſtry are not only moſt cally e 
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kit when we are in every reſpect beſt quali- 
fed for its exertions. It is the ſenſon for 
ion and diligence, which by cuſtom will 
become delightful, and render Sloth as hate» 
ful as it is deſpicable: which will make the 
preſent period pleafing, and make the latter 
part of life 'chearful and honourable : blef- 
ſings utterly unattainable, if this ſeaſon, this 
irrecoverable-period is neglected and. abuſed! 
A habit of ſtoth contracted in early years, 
cuts off OO EIT 


"7 307 | 


there ſcems 1 in human nature a ſtrange propenſſiy * tr. 
There is,” ſays o complaiaer of idlerieſs in the Speftanos, 
4 ſcarce” any: one, perſon without ſome allay df it: and 
mou ſanda, deſides myſelf, ſpend more Time in an idle un- 
certainty, which to begin firſt of two affairs, than would 
Lave been” fufidlent to end them both. The occuſtem of 
tis teems to be the want of ſame neceſſary cmployment © 
rut the ſpirits in motion, and awaken them out of their 
lethargy. If I had leſs leiſure, I ſhould have more: for 1 
fould then find my Time diſtinguiſhed i into portions, ſome 
for dufirefs, others for the indulging of pleaſures : But now 
one face of indolence over-ſpreads the whole, and I ha 
land-mark to &trect myſelf by. Were ene Time 2 Jlitthe 
fraitened by buſineſs, like water incloſed in its banks, it 

would ave bas. determined courſe : but unleſs it be put 
into fome-cliannely it! no current; but becomes a deluge, 
without uſe or motion. See No. 316. 
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and if Providence awakens men, or neceſſity 
drives them, to make the attempt, their en 
deavours are and muſt be made with much 
greater difficulty, and much leſs perfection. 


Improve therefore to your own great hap- 
pineſs this important period of your life, by 
habituating yourſelves, my young friends, to 
Diligence and Induſtry. Confider your Time 
and your talents, as great depoſits, intruſted 
to your care by the ſovereign Lord of all 
things, and as depoſits of whoſe improvement 
he expects you to give a good account; not 
for His ſake, nor for His advantage, * 
your own ſakes, and for your own advantage: 
that having much, the liberal Benefactor may 
amply reward your fidelity and application, 
by giving you more, even an abundance of in i 
his ſuperlative bleſſings. Nor think any em; 
place or rank in life, any ſuperiority of pur 
wealth or ſtation, an exemption from pay- Cili 
ment of the univerſal demand of Induſtry. met 
It is the demand of Nature, it is the demand ſac] 
of Society, it is the demand of Reaſon and of you 
God: and He acts in palpable Sue to lici 


8 
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il theſe, who lives a life of idlenchs and in- 
utility, a burthen to himſelf, and a nuifange 
to others. For not the poor Hind only, who 
s compelled to labour for his daily bread 3 
uot the children of neceſſity, who, thrown 


unſupported upon the lap of carth, ate urg d 
to continual induſtry, for the maintenance of 


themſelves and. families: not theſe only, hut 


every child of man is bound to cultivate this 
virtue, if he means to enjoy a ſound mind i in 
: ſound body; to do his duty to ſociety and 
himſelf; to improve the facultes which 
God has given him, and to implant. in his 
ſoul thoſe divine graces, which ſhall grow 
and fioutiſſi to perfection in eternity. 


If therefore, my young friends, Providence, 
in its bounty, bas happily given you af ex- 
emption from ſervile toil and more labortous 
purſuits, Shew your gratitude, , by a more 
dligent and painful improvement of your 
mental powers, Think it your duty, and ag 
ſuch make it, your buſineſs, to; contribute by 
your growing virtue and wiſdom to the fe- 
licity of your fellow creatures. Induſtrioully 

Vor. III. R 


and diligently occupy yourſelyes in, ſearch- 
ing for and communicating Good and hay- 
pineſs, as extenſively as you may: and be 
well aſſured, that in proportion as you thus 
employ yourſelves, and improye your minds, 
you will advance your own happineſs alſo, and 
partake of the trueſt pleaſures which human 
nature can ſhare or impart. Which, &c., 


ANECDOTES reſpecting ne } 


(...) The Court of the Areopagites was the 
moſt honourable in the city. of Athens. 
In this ſolemn audience it was moſt dili- 
gently inquired, What manner of life esch 
Athenian led ; what kind of income or fe- 
venue he wot; and by what means it was 
that he maintained himſelf and family. They 
were taught to follow ſome honeſt cburſe of 
life, as knowing they were to give a publick 
account thereof: and if any man was, con- 
victed of idleneſs, or a reproachful way of 
life, he had a brand of infamy fixed upon 
him, or elſe was driven out of the city, 0 
an unprofitable and pernicious memher, BY 
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this exemplaty procedure they put floth and 
indolence out of countenance, and filled their 
commonwealth with examples of every kind. 
of Induſtry, without fear of incurring the 
danger of a public accuſation. Had we theſe 
Areopagites among us, (ſays one) how many 
idle fellows, who now. live by plunder, by 
ſharping young gentlemen at play, or by ſet- 
ting and drawing in apprentices to rob their 
maſters, would be obliged to lay by the 
Sword they have impudently aſſumed, toge- 
ther with the title of Gentlemen} and return 
to the honeſt Trades, to which they were 
brought up, or at leaſt be ſome other way 
made uſeful to the publick ! In ſhort, what 
an alteration ſhould we find for the better, 
did we follow the wiſdom of theſe ancients, 
in enacting and enforcing laws againſt idle- 
neſs; which ſhould make every man give an 
account of his Time, and be anſwerable for 
his way of life. 


(2.) A modern Poet has finely pointed out 
in the following lines, that Idleneſs, whether 
public or private; is tot 6nly untatural and 

R 2 
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impolitick, but the fertile ſource of evil, Ti 


both to individuals and the commonwealth; Th 

ml 936 310) ſlot 

« Nature lives by TOIL 3 | ind 

Bead, bird, air ers the Hears ad ln Inc 

world, u 

All live by action: Nothing lies at N G = 

But Death and Ruin. Man is born to carp; * * 

Faſhion'd, improv'd by labour. This of old wil 
Wiſe ſtates obſerving, gave that happy law, 

Which doom'd the rich and needy, every rank | "39 

To manual occupation; and oft call d m4 

Their chieſtains from the ſpade, or furrowng plow, * 

Or ble: ting ſweepfuld. Hence Uritity x. tha 


Through all conditions ; hence the joys of health : 
Hence ſtrength of arm, and clear judicious thought; 
Hence corn, and wine, and oil, and all in life © 
Delectable. What ſimple Nature yields, 
(And Nature does her part) are only rude 
Materials, cumbrous on the thorny ground? 
'Tis roi that makes them Wealth.“ 


(3.) It is not to effeminate Prayers, (ſays 
Cato) that the Gods grant their aſſiſtance; 
T hey have their ears open to the induſtrious 
man, who begs their alſiſtatice at” the ſame 


— 
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Time that he emplays his awn Endeavours. 
They hate idleneſs ; and the prayers of the 
ſothful are more likely to draw down their 
indignation, than their aid“. Labour and 
Induſtry' are the price which they have ſet 
upon the bleflings of this world, and thoſe 
who will enjoy them may purchaſe then at 
that rate, Cicero adds, that our Make along 
will inform us, that we are not placed in the 
world for our diverſion, to follaw our plea» 
ſures only, and fit as idle ſpectators. No 
life, therefore, can be pleaſing ta God, but 
that which is alſo uſeful to mankind. | 


(4.) There are ſome, ſays Mr. Johnſon, 
who poſſeſs idleneſa in its full dignity ; who 
call themſclves “ the Idle,” as Bufiris in the 
play calls himſelf “ the Proud ;” wha boaſt 
that they do nothing, and thank their ſtars 
they have nathing to do; who flecy every 
night till they can fleep no longer; and rife 
only that exereiſe may enable them to ſleep 
gain: ho prolong the reign of darknefs 

3 


* See Filay's Fable, of Hexcaen the du Toble 
56, of Croxall's edition, 
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by double curtains, and never ſee the ſun, 
but to tell him how they hate his beams 
Whoſe whole labour is to vary'the/poſtures 
of indulgence ;' and whoſe day differs from 
their night, but as a couch or chair differs 
from a bed. Theſe are the true and open 
votaries of idleneſs, for whom ſhe. weaves the 
garland of poppies, and into whoſe cup ſhe 
pours the waters of oblivion : who exiſt in 
a ſtate of unruffled ſtupidity, forgetting and 
forgotten; who have long ceaſed to live, 
and at whoſe death the ſurvivors can only 
ſay, <* That they have ceaſed to breathe,” 
. No. 31. | \ 
CONS til 

C. ) At Athens there were two poor young 
men, Menedemus and Aſclepiades, who were 
greatly addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
They had no viſible means of ſupport, yet 
kept up their plight and colour, looked hale, 
well, and in good condition. The Judges! 
had information given them of the retiredlife 
of theſe two, and of their neither having ury 
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* Paradife Loft, t, iv, 1,37, + See Anecdote the il. 


thing to live on, nor apparently doing any 
thing to maintain themſelves : conſequently, 
a5 they could not live without ſuſtenance, it 
was inferred they muſt have ſome clandeſtine 
means of ſubſiſting. Upon this ground of 
information the young men were ſummoned 
before the Judges, and ordered to anſwer to 
the charge. One of the accuſed, after ſaying 
that little credit was given to what a man 
could urge in his own defence, (it being 
natural to believe that every criminal will 
either deny or extenuate the crimes he is 
charged with) and adding, that the teſtimony 
of a diſintereſted perſon was not liable to 
ſuſpicion z defired that a certain baker, whom 
he named, might be ſummoned, and anſwer 
for them. Accordingly the baker being come, 
declared that the young men under exami- 
nation took it by turns to grind his corn 
every night ; and that for the night's work 
he every morning paid the young man who 
ground at the hand mill a drachma, that is, 
about a groat. The Judges, ſurprized at 
their abſtinence and induſtry, ordered, as a 
dn 22 +: R 4 ; nod $2: het © 
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reward of their virtue, that 200/draehithas 
ſhould be paid them out of the gy 


(6.) We have heretofore Ae that 
when the Roman hiſtorians deſcribe an ex- 
traordinary man, it always enters into his 
character as an eſſential, That he was in- 
credibili induftria,” “ diligentia ſingulari;” 
of incredible induſtry, of ſingular diligence: 
And Cato, in Salluſt, tells the ſenate, That 
it was not the Arms ſo much as the Induſtry 
of their anceſtors, which advanced the gran- 
deur of Rome. So that the founders and 
regulators of this ſtate, in making diligence 
and labour neceſſary qualifications of a eiti- 
zen, took the ſame courſe as the poet men- 
tions Jupiter to have thought of, when he 
ſuccecded to the government ayer, the pti- 
mitive mortals, 


Pater ipſe colendi 
Haud facilem eſſe viam W primuſque per 
artem rl wor 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia ne! 1 a 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veto. 


* Virgil. Georgic.5, I. 121, Kr. 
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poetical, but ſtrictly philoſophical, Want 
is the origin of arts: infurmities and weak- 
neſſes are the cauſe and cement of human 
ſociety. If man were perſect and ſeli-ſuſſi- 
cient, all the efforts of induſtry would bo 
uſeleſfs. A dead calm would reign over all 


the ſpecies. But hence, as the author of the 


Ellay on Man obſerves, 


Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 

The common int'reſt, and endear the tie— 
God, in the nature of each being founds 

Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds : | 
But as he fram'd a whole, the whole to bleſs, | 
On mutual wants built mutual happineſs. 


(7.) That famous diſturber and ſcourge 
of mankind, Charles the XIIth of Sweden, 
uſed to ſay, That by reſolution and per- 
ſeverance, a man might do every thing:“ 


Now though we may not entirely agree with - 
his Majeſty, ſo far at leaſt we may venture 
to obſerve, That every man may, by unre- 
mitting application and endeavours, do much 


This accaunt of the providentisl utility of 
ſme ſeeming; evils, is nat anly beautifully 
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more than at the firſt ſetting out, he thought 
it poſſible that he ever could do. Virgil ſays, 
* Poſſunt, quia poſſe videntur; they can 
conquer, who believe they can :” It behoves 
us much to diſtinguiſh between Difficulties 


and Impoſſibilities, which many people do 


not. The ſilly and the ſanguine look upon 
impoſſibilities to be only difficulties; as' on 
the other hand, the lazy and-the trmorous 
take every difficulty for an impoſſibility, A 
greater knowledge of the world, as a cele- 
brated genius obſerves, will teach young men 
the proper medium between theſe two * 


tremes. ga 


(8.) Thoſe who have ſearched into human 
nature remark, That nothing ſo much ſhews 
the nobleneſs of the ſoul, as that its felicity 
conſiſts in Action. I have heard (ſays the 
Spectator) of a gentleman, who was under 
cloſe confinement in the Baſtile ſeven years; 
during which time he amuſed himſelf in 
ſcattering a few ſmall pins about his chamber, 
gathering them up again, and placing them 
in different figures on the arm of a great 
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chair. He often told his friends afterwards; 
that unleſs he had found out this piece of 
exerciſe, he verily believed he ſhould have 
loft his ſenſes. | 


( 95 Sir William Temple, in his Heads for 
an Eſſay on the different conditions of life and 
fortune, pleaſantly tells us, of an old man 
near the Hague; who (ſays he) ſerved my 
houſe from his dairy, and grew ſo rich, that 
he gave it over; bought a houſe and furniſhed 
it at the Hague, reſolving to live at eaſe the 
reſt of his.life : But at length, grew ſo weary 
of being idle, that he ſold it, and returned 
again to his dairy.” See his Works, vol. iii, 
p. 516, 8yo, There are many ſimilar in- 
ſtances to this in more modern days “. 


(10.) “Love labour, cried a philoſopher ; 
if you do not want it for food, you may 
for phyſick.” He is idle, that might be 
better employed. The idle man is more 
perplexed what to do, than the induſtrious 
in doing what he ought. Action keeps the 
ſoul in conſtant health, but idleneſs cprrupts 


* See the * Bang on “ Retirement” in the Viſitor, vol. i. 
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and ruſts the mind: For à man of-great 
abilities may, by negligence and idleneſt, 
become ſo mean and deſpicable, as to be in 
incumbrance to ſociety, and a burthen to 
himſelf. There are but very few, fays 
Mr. Addifon, who know how to be idle and 
innocent,” By doing nothing, we learn not 
only to do ill, but to ſuffer it too; and be 
that follows recreations inſtead of his buſi- 
neſs, ſhall in a little Time have no' buſineſs 
to follow, | 


(11.) Indolence is a ſtream which flows 
ſlowly on, but yet undermines the founda- 
tion of every virtue, It were as little hazard 
to be toſſed in a ſtorm, as to lie thus perpe- 
tually becalmed ; nor is it to any purpoſe to 
have within one the ſeeds of a thouſand good 
qualities, if we want the vigour and reſolu- 
tion neceſſary for the exerting them. That 
the neceſſity of labour ought to be regarded 
as a puniſhment, is a mean and ſordid notion, 
invented by the effeminate, the lazy, and the 
vicious. On the contrary, if, God had pro- 
hibited labour, ſuch prohibition might juſtiy 


| 


2 ſun- dial, in one of the Inns of Court, and 
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have been deemed a token of his diſpleaſure ;- 
ince inaction is a kind of lethargy, equally - 
pernicious to the mind and body, An effe- 
minate Sybarite, we are told, thanked the 
Gods very heartily, that he had never feen 
the ſun riſe in his life. Can there be a more 
ſtriking emblem of a narrow and unenlight- 
ened mind? —of a wicked and unprofitable 
ſervant? Well and truly ſaid Solomon, 
in this view, that “ The flothful man iy 
brother to him that is a great waſter. Prov. 
c. xviii. ver. 9. 


(12.) © Whenever,” ſays the Guardian, 
«1 ain diſpoſed to treat of the irreligion of an 
idle life, it ſhall be under this head, Pereunt 
t imputantur *; which is an inſcription upon 


is with great propriety held forth to publick 
view, in ſuch a place, where, the inhabitants 
being in an everlaſting hurry of buſineſs or 
pleaſure, the Bufy may receive an innoceat 


3 
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That is; „ They paſs away, and art put to account”?! | 
This inſeripticn . js All ce be feen in the Temple. {1 
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admonition to keep their 'appointimetits.' and 
the Idle not to keep an Gun, 
Ne. 138. - e 


(13. ) Demoſthenes is an immortal inſtante 
of the nobleſt perſeverance the only virtie 
that is crowned. He was extremely affetted 
with the honours which he ſaw paid to the 
orator Calliſtratus, and ſtill' more with the 
ſupreme power of eloquence, over the minds 
of men; and not being able to refiſt its 
charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it; 
from henceforth renounced all other ſtudies 
and pleaſures; and during the continugace 
of Calliſtratus at Athens, he never quitted 
him, but made all the improvement he could 
from his precepts. The firſt eſſay of his elo- 
quence was againſt his guardians, whom he 
obliged to — a part of his fortune. 
E ncouraged by this event, he ventured to 
ſpeak before the people, but with very il 
ſucceſs. He had a weak voice, a thick way 
of ſpeaking, and a very ſhort breath ; not- 
withſtanding which his periods were fo long, 
that he was often obliged to ſtop in the midi 
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of them for reſpiration. This occafioned his 
ting hiſſed by the whole audience. As he 
vichdrew, hanging down his head, and in 
the utmoſt confuſton, Satyrus, one of the 
moſt excellent actors of thoſe times, who 
was his friend, met him; and having learnt 
from himſelf the cauſe of his being ſo much 
tejefted, aſſured him, That the evil was not 
without remedy, and that his caſe was not 
deſperate as he imagined, He defired him 
to repeat ſome of the verſes of Sophocles 
and Euripides to him; which he did, Saty- 
rus ſpoke them after him, and gave them 
ſuch graces, by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit 
with which he pronounced them, that- De- 
moſthenes himſelf found them quite different 
from what they were in his own manner of 
ſpeaking, He perceived plainly what he 
wanted, and applied himſelf ftrenuouſly to 
the acquiring of it. His efforts to correct 
his natural defect of utterance, and to per- 
ect himſelf in pronunciation, ſeem almoſt in- 
credible, and prove ( as Cieero remarks) that an 
nduſtrious perſeyerance can ſurmount almoſt 


ul things. He ſtammered to ſuch a degree 
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that he could not pronounee ſome letters ; 
among others, that with which the name vf 
4 Rhetoric,” the art he ſtadied, begins > "He 
was alſo ſhort-breath'd, as 'aboyerhentioned. 
T hoſe obſtacles he dycreame at ſength, by 
putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, and 
ptonouncing ſeveral verſes in that manner 
without incerruption, and accompanied” it 
with walking, or going up ſtcep and diflicuk 
places; ſo that at laſt no letter made bim 
heficate, and his breath heid out through the 
longeſt periods. He went alfo to the fa 
ſide ; and whilſt the waves were in the mot 


violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, | 


"both to ſtrengthen his voice; and to abbulltin 
kimſelf, by che confuſed noiſe of the waters, 
to the roar of che people, and the tumultuom 
cries of publick aflemblies, 'Demoſthenes 
took no le(s care of his Action than of his 
Voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in his 
houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, 
and at which ke ufed to declaim, before be 
ſpoke in pablick. To correct a fault. which 
he bad coutracted by an ill habit of Jang: 


ging up his ſhoulders, he practiſed ſtanding 
4 
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upright in a very narrow pulpit, or raſtrum, 
over which hung an halberd, in fach a men- 
ger, that if in the heat of action chat motion 
ccaped him, the point of the weapen might 
ſerve at the ſame time to admonith and correct 
ſurpriaing- T's be the more removed from 
noiſe, and Jeſs ſubject to diſtration, he (hut 
hinſdf wp in 4 ſmall room under | ground, 
ſometimes for months together ; and there it 
was, by the light of his lamp, that he cm- 
poſed - theſe admirable orations, which were 
laid by them who envied him, wo © ſmell ofthe 
al;“ to inaply that they were 460 elaborate. 
Demoſthancs heard them ; and only told them 
in reply, It is plain that yours did not 
coſt you o much trouble. He roſe con- 
ſantly very curly in the morning, and uſed 
to ſay, that he was ſorry when any werkman 
was at his buſineſe bofore him“. We may 


* Cvi nom ſunt avtitee Detnoſtbenis vigllze ? Qui dobere e 
Bebat, 6 quando opificum ante Lacane vistas aflet indubiris, 
Cx. Tuſc. . 1 is, 1. 44- X 
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further judge of his extraordinary \effortsi,c0 
acquire excellence of everyp kind,, from the 
pains he took in copying T hucydides's Hiſtory 
eight times with his on hand, in order to 
render the ſtile of that great man familiar to 
him. And his labour was well beſtowed; 
for it was by theſe means that he carried the 
art of declaiming to the higheſt degree of per- 
fection of which it was capable; -whente it 
is plain he well knew its value and import- 
ance. When he was aſked three ſeveral 
times which quality he thaught moſt-nece{> 
ſary in an orator, he gave no other anſwer 
than Pronunciation.“ Inſinuating theteby, 
that qualification to be the only one, of wiith 
the want could leaſt be concealed; and which 
was the moſt capable of concealing” other 
defects; and that pronunciation alone could 
give conſiderable weight even to an indifter- 
ent orator ; when without it, the maſt ex- 
cellent could not hope for much ſucces. 
As to Demc ſthenes, Cicero tells us, that lis 
ſucceſs was ſo great, that all Greece came in 
crowds to Auen, to hear win e al 
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(14.) Varia Servilius, Pak, 1 5 


Prætorian family, was remarkable for nothing 
but ſloth and indolence, in which he grew 
old and odious; inſomuch that it was 
commonly ſaid, by ſuch as paſſed his houſe, 
Hic. Varia ſitus eſt :” Here lies Varia: 
ſpeaking of him, as of a perſon,” not only 
dead, but buried to all intents and — 
of rational exiſtence. | 


( 150 It is ſaid of the elder Cato, That to 
inſlame the minds of his fellow ſoldiers to 
the love of induſtry, labour, and virtue, he 
uſed to addreſs them in ſuch memorials as 
the following: 


7 but take notice of the ehe 'ef good 
example, Cicero, who thus generouſly extols the great 
ontor of Greece, himſelf took fimilar pains in youth, and 
vith ümilat ſucceſs, to acquire excellence, and command. 
eſteem, We refer for proof of this s particularly to Hangete, 6 
Eſſay on the "Roman Education, bs ut — to bis 
Roman AntiQuitide; '- 11-3890 1. j ih 037 
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gi eum labore quidpiam rea? bert, 97) 


Labor recedit, facta re&e permanent: — 
Quod ſi jocoſe, nequiter quid egeriss, 
ran ww pred avs eee: have 19 
Ae 
When what is good you execcnte Nh pam, 
The Fs ſoon paſt, the good deeds fill 
Temain. e 
— or baby anght'is dove, /' 
Theſe baſe deeds ſtay, —— 
gene. nat t. 
rern 
Indeed all the ancient Romans were ſuch 
| haters of iMenefs, That whereas in | their 
Theology, Agenotia, who was to ſtir up to 
action; Stimula, who was to impel men to 
diligence; and Strenua, who was to give 
them conſtancy and firmneſs, were all three 
received as Deities, and were worſhipped in 
Temples within the city; they would not 
receive QQuics, or Reſt, as a Goddeſs in pub» 
lick; but butt a Temple for ket in one of 
their high-ways, without the - city walls 
See Camerar, Opera, cent. i. c. 18 ; 
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(16.) Dionyſu the Elder, being afked,, is 
he was at texfure, and had nothing of | buſt- 
tes to do The Gods forbid, eried boy. W 
ever it quld be ſo with me; ſer a bow, 46 
bey bay, will break if it be oves-bent; bun 
the mind if id be <ves-ſlack,” - Plut Mor. 


(17.) When we ohſerve the lives of thoſe 
whom an ample inheritance has let looſe to 
ther own ditection, what do we diſcover, 
that can excite our enyy ? Their Time ſeems 
not to paſe away with much applauſe from 
ze generally employed every morning in finds 
ing expodients ao. rid themielyes of the day 
cace Pleaſure through all the places of pab- 
lic reſort ;- and are continually changing ene 
amuſement for another, which 2 few months 
vill make' equally infipid ; of finking ime! 
languor and difeaſe, for want of ſortiething 
o Atuate their bodics, or enhilarme them 
minds. Whoever has ſrequented- moſa places 
where idtersaemble to eſcape from ſal it ude 
knows that this, or worſe, is generally the 
fate of the wealthy; and from this ſtate it 
no great hardſhip to be debarred. No 
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man can be happy in total idleneſs: he 
that ſhould be condemned to lie torpid and 
motionleſs, ©* would fly for recreation, (ſays 
Dr. South) to the mines and the gallies“ * 


And it is well when nature or fortune find P 
employment for thoſe, who would not have Ki 
known how to procure it for themſelves. im 
See the Adventurer, No. 110, 0 ke 

(18.) About $0 years ago, the ſmall territory {l +; 
of Cancar, known in the maritime charts un- bir 

der the name of Ponthiamas, was wholly. un- Vi 
cultivated, and almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. ſec 
A Chineſe merchant, commander of a veſſel his 
which he employed in commerce, ; frequented * 
theſe coaſts, Being a man of that intelligent bo 
reſlective genius, which ſo charaReniſtically of 
marks his nation, he could not withqut pain of 
behold immenſe tracts of ground condemned wt 
to ſterility, though naturally more fertile than oh 
thoſe which formed the riches of his own 10 
country; he conſtructed therefore à plan for 2 
their improvement. With this view, having ay 
firſt of all hired a number of labourers, {ame in 
Chineſe, others from the neighbouring ns- ore 


tions, he with great addreſs inſinuated him - 


. 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſelf into the favour of the | moſt powerful 


princes, who for-a: certain ſubſidy, aſſigned 


him a guard for his protection. In the 
courſe of his voyage to Batavia and the 
Philippine iſlands, he borrowed from the 
Europeans their moſt , uſeful diſcoveries and 
improvements, particularly the art of forti- 
fication and defence: with regard to internal 
police, he gave the preference to the Chineſe. 
The profits of his commerce ſoon enabled 
bim to raiſe ramparts, link ditches, and pro- 
vide artillery. "Theſe preliminary precautions 
ſecured him'a coup de main, and protected 
him from the enterprizes of the ſurrounding 
nations. He diſtributed the lands to his la- 
bourers, without the leaſt reſervation of any 
of thoſe duties or taxes, known by the names 
of ſervices,” or fines of alienation; duties, 
which, by allowing no real propriety, become 
the moſt fatal ſcourge to agriculture; and ſug- 
geſt an idea, which revolts againſt the common 
ſenſe of eyery wiſe nation. He provided hie 
coloniſts at the ſame time with all ſorts of 
jnſtruments proper for the labour and im- 
ir uf ;cheir grounds. In ene " 
nn cory govt), h116 
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that no laws ought to becnattal; but thaw 
which nature has eftabliſhed for the humas 
race in every chmate : he made thoſe Jaws 
reſpected by obſerving wdem feril hindelf,, and 
exhibiring an example of fimpheity, indufity, 
frugality, humanity, and good-faith. He. 
formed therefore no ſyſtem of laws ;- but be 
did . more: he eſtabliſhed morals. His ter. 
ritories ſoom became the country of every 
zntluſtrious man who withed to ſettle there, 
His port was open to all nations: the woody 
were cleared z the grounds judiciouſy bas, 


boured, and fown with rice ; canak cut from 


the rivers watered their fields ; and plentiful 


harveſts, after fapplying them with fubfiſt-,, 


ence, furniſhed an object of extenſive com- 
merce. "The barbariansof the nezghbourhood, 
amazed to fee abundance ſo ſuddenly ſuccecd 


at this day, ate conſidered as the moſt plev- - 


tifal granary of that part of Aſia ; the Malis, 


countries are naturally ſo fertile, confidering 


te ſcritiry, flocked for ſubliltence to, the. 
magazine of Ponthiamasy whoſe dominiony 
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Ani of ouf age remain ſm and- intire, 
it behoves every thinking mind to lay them 
out to x teſt” advantage; that ſo when the 
htter days "ke hold of us and deſpoil ue of 
our ſtrength and abilities, we may have,'s 
ſtore moderately ſufficient to ſubſiſt upon, 
ö laid in, in the morning of our he. The 
| Ant, a creature truly provident and laborious; ' 
l has always bern propoſed to us as an inftance- 
| of induftfy > bott Jew and Gentile Yluſtrate 
their reaſoninips on this head, by mentioning -- 
this littłe type of ſeaſonable diligence. Solo- 
mon (as we have ſeen) ſeems to be in indig- 
mtion with'the lazy part of his ſpecĩes, and 
inſtead of arguing mach with them, ſuys 
G1 t» the Am, tho flgrurd  RMilop bas pret- 
ily etucifated dre point, in his Fable of the 
Ant and Graffiopper 3 and Horace  iniſpired-- 
by his owt” geb ſenſe, or perhaps having 
Solomon” o addreſs, or that OY in his eye, 
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ſays, elegantly “ Exemplumy magni formica 
laboris, &c. Sat. I. 1.433938, © Whoever 
therefore think fit to ſpend the prime of 
their life in uſeleſs diverſions and unprofit- 
able amuſements, muſt not be ſurprized; if, 
thus contradicting the dictates of reaſon und 
of truth, they find themſelves in the hoary 
winter of age, in a 2 de- ws 
rable condition. 


| (20.) As the great King Artaxerxes was 


travelling through the wide realms of Perſia, 
a certain man, named Miſes, preſented him 
with a pomegranate of a wonderful bigneſs, 
which the king admiring, demanded out of 
what Paradiſc he had gotten it ; he anſwered, 
that he had gathered it from his own garden, 
and cultivation, The king was exceedingly 
pleaſed with the preſent, and' gracing him 
with royal gifts in return, ſwore by the Sun, 
That the ſame man, with like diligence and 
care, might as well of a little city: make a 
great one. lian. Var. Hiſt; I. i. c. 3*. 
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(21.) A gentleman in Surry had a farm 
worth 200 l. per annum, which he kept in his 
own hands; but running out every year, he 
was neceſſitated to ſell half of it to pay his 
debts, and lett the reſt to a farmer for one 
and twenty years. Before the term was ex- 
pired, the farmer one day bringing his rent, 
aſced him if he would ſell his land. Why, 
ſaid the gentleman, will you buy it ?“ 
« Yes, if it pleaſe you,” ſaid the Farmer: 
How | returned he, that's ſtrange ! Tellme 
how this comes to paſs, that I could not live 
upon twice as much, being my on; and 
You, upon the half, though you have paid 
rent for it, are able to buy it ?—Oh, Sir, 
ſaid the farmer, hut two words made the 
difference: You ſaid Go, and I ſaid Come. 
« What's the meaning of that ?” ſays the 
gentleman, 4 Why, Sir,” replied the other, 
you lay in bed, or took your - pleaſure, and 
ſent others about your buſineſs; and J roſe 
betimes, and ſaw my buſineſs done myſelf,” 
See the Fable of the Lark and her young 


ones, 


Ii: g aneignen : 46681 26 
On cke N Mees, Profit, mou if 


Reitcions, . 
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Heppy is the man that finde aui and the 
mam that gattath ander landing. Nei mn 
 chandize of it is better than the m of 
filter, and the gain thereof than fine gold,” Sl 
is more precious than rubies ; al the thingy 


tom camſi deſire, are not to by u wine 


ber. Length of days is in her right hand, and 


i her left hand riches and loner. Mev 


20099 are tongs of plaafuntweſsy and 4 


| ber paths are prace. She is a ue, life tw 
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very one that retaineth x. 
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„I did intend to have givets x Sermon on this % eee 
anc bledzn ga of Reputation; ( ſor vol. . p. 111. ) dutthevehumes | 
having already ſwelled beyond my intended compaſs, 1 omit | 
the inſcrtion of it, and refer my young readers to what I 


have ſaid on the ſubject, in my Treatiſe for © the Conſol.- 
tion of the Afflicted.“ p. 244. 
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E boaſt of our hats: "and. with 
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the Divinity z tis man's diſtinguiſhing prero- 
extive, But the higher and more juſt our boat, 
the more Ilameable is our abuſe, and the 
nore punifhadle our diſregard, of this Reaſon, 
it is given us, not only to direct us in the 
affairs of this life, but to adviſe us of our 
future and. better conocrns ; and to ſugeæit 
that attention to eternal things which their 
importance deſerves, Vet it is but too obvi- 
ous to every one's notice—Aay, the expers- 
ence of che generality proves. but 40a fully 
how much the ferious diftates of reaſon. ame 
telpiſed,, with reſyect to futurity : and bow 
much, im utter cuntempt of its admonitions, 
the happineſs of the preſeat world is prſar tu 
io the happineſs of the future one : I ſhauld 
have ſaid, * The - imaginary happinc : 
For it is an inconteſtible truth, to which Timo 
that earthly erjoyments alone, of what 
or wht degree ſoever, are incapable of givi 
ſolid gel icy: and that whoever runs the 
round of worldly ꝓleaſures and purfuits, wil 
find ee 4 miſerablo "acuity in "ks 


216951 20: 
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mind ; will find that “ vanity and vexation” 
muſt be ſtamped upon them all. This is not 
the ſuggeſtion of fancy, Or the gloomy, repre. 
ſentation of moroſeneſs and melancholy : nor 
will it follow, becauſe real and ſubſianz 
tial bliſs is not, cannot be attained from the 
tranſitory things of this life, that thereſote 
no real or ſubſtantial bliſs can be attained at 
all. What hath been offered in the preceding 
diſcourſes, as well as what remains to be 
urged,” will, I truſt, ſufficiently prove the 
contrary. But let any one conſult the tefti- 
mony and experience of all mankind; ſo far 
as it can be had, in all ages of the world; 
let him conſider the nature of the /huntan 
foul, and the Creator's deſign in forming 
ſuch a race of beings as we are; let him 
conſiderthe dictates of impartial reaſon; and 
after this, let him liſten to the voice of God's 
Revelation; and it will appear to him clearer 
than the mid-day light, that “as man Was 
never made for Time and Earth, ſo nothing 
merely temporal or earthly can make man 
truly happy.. 10 
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vet man may be happy: happy in a high 
degree in this life, fore taſte of che complete 
happineſs which is reſerved for him hereafter. 
For as it is abſurd to ſuppoſe (alas that our 
practice ſhould render tlie ſuppoſition .lefs 
abſurd 1) that God ſhould create an immortal, 
ſpiritual: being, merely for the ends of tem- 
poral exiſtence, and whoſe chief good ſhould 
be placed in worldly and corporeal gratifica- 
tions ;—what need of an immortal foul for 
this? what need of faculties ſuperior"; to 
thoſe of the brute creation ?—As this very 
ſuppoſition is abſurd ; ſo is it no leſs abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that a. God of infinite love and 
unbounded goodneſs, ſhould create a race of 
beings like the human, to paſs away their 
wretched lives here in continual diſquietude 
and ceaſeleſs perplexity. It is abſurd to ſup- 
poſe that He hath given us faculties and 
ſenſes, and yet-made the proper gratification 
of them unlawful and criminal: It is abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that he hath made the condition of 
our exiſtence; tormenting 4 that he deſigns 
to try us with temptations, which our nature 
cannot withſtand, and to make the price of 
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Future bhfs, che abjuration and catinRion 
bees beef 2% vis en alt 

_— Nee 
Not ee 
cneatuees : all his di ſpenſations towards them 
are mency and truth: And they who zepre- 
(ent bara as fevere to theſe creatures; 10 
enjoining talks hard and nearly impofible ty 
be performed, grestiy ijne the! amiable 
Author of all bounty, and calumniage thar 
« divine Religion” which he hath iuſtitutal, 
and hich js the certain introdubtion" 
„ Pleaſantneſs and Peace.” For it id mm 
unqueſtionable truch, that to walk in thi 
paths, which he hath-cnjoined, is to ene 
wo ourſelves the moſt perfect Felicity which 
our preſent ſtate will admit; and chat o 
miſery end wakappineſs ariſe in proportion w 
our deviation from that ** peaceful and 
_ pleaſant path. An obſervation, y youty 
friends, which muſt above all others recom- 
mend the Religion of Jeſus Chrift e v, 
| and make you anxious av eftdbla46 ft 
hearts, that kingdom of (God ®, which will 


* See Luke xvii 2 
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procure you at once the higheſt “ Honour,” 
the greateft « Advantage,” the pureſt and 
moſt perfect Pleaſure,” It is in that view, 
and as the cloſe of all I have to offer for your 
inſtruction and emoluwent, that I would 
viſh to enſorce upon you the ſincere and 
dilizent — gt I 

The fine encomium paſſed upon Waewors; 
by one of the wiſeſt men. that ever wrote, 
which I have made the foundation of this 
diſcourſes. might ſerve of itſelf to prove what 
| have afferted ; for his authority cannot fail 
to ſway much with you, eſpecially when you 
remember that his writings have received the 
ſanRion . of divine inſpiration, And HE 
pronounceth the man happy, who obtain- 
eth WISDOM ; that is, right Religion; the 
true knowledge and love of God ®, He 
alures us, that it is Advantageous :” 
The merchandize of it is better than the 
merchandize. of filver, and the gain thereof 
than fine- — It is more — than 
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rubies,” continues the elegant; Solomon, 
e and all the things thou can'ſt defire, are 
not to be compared unto her.” In particular, 
&« length of days is in her right hand, and 
in her left hand RIcHES“ the ever-durable 
riches of immortality and glory—and - nat 
riches only, but alſo . Honour ;”—the honour 
which comes from God, and which ſhall reflect 
from the brightneſs of his preſenee upon 
all his bleſſed attendants. Nor is it“ Advan- 
tageous” and © Honourable” only, it is like- 
wiſe highly © Pleaſant.” “ Her ways are 
ways of pleaſantneſs,” —Pleaſantneſs itſelf is 
with her; pure, unmixed, ſteadfaſt and fa- 
tisfying : “ all her paths are peace; 5 even 
preſent and eternal peace: © for ſhe is a tree 
of life, life immortal in the Paradife of God *, 
.to them that lay hold of her, and happy is 
every one that retaineth her.” 


Thus you ſee the three great objects of "al 
worldly deſires join to recommend RELIGION 
to you; Honour, Profit,” * a6 Pleaſure,” 


7 2 453; 
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* Sce Gen, ii, 9, and compare Revel. * 10 10 
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Theſe hall de yours, theft fhall eternally de 
yours, in their higheſt perfection, if you 
are wiſe endugh to lay hold of and retaln 
this excellent wifdom, this pure and holy 
Religion, which unites to God, and efta- 
bliſheth the Kingdom of Chriſt in the happy 
heart. e ment 


I. In the firſt place, novo Hall be yours. 
Such honour as imperfect ſinful creatures 
like us might contemplate at a diſtance with 
wonder; but muſt confider as near to us, 
and capable of becoming our own, with the 
profoundeſt humiliation. For the eternal 
and omnipotent Lord of Heaven, whoſe word 
is life, and whoſe favour is the fulnefs of 
bliſs, this adotable God of glory, not only 
cendeftzends to admit us to his coufts, to 
hear and grant our petitions ; but graei- 
ouſly to become out father, and to adopt 
us into his fanily and love. His only begot- 
ten Son voutfifes to de the advocate for 

and as In mercy unutterable he died to 
her 0 doth he ever live to infercede fot 


and bleſs” ds. White” we Heike in our | 
2 
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ſtate of probation, and at a diſtance from 
our Father's houſe, ſo much doth he delight 
to honour us, that his eternal Spirit ſhall be 
ſent forth to dwell with, to guide and com- 
fort us ; and his holy Angels ſhall become 
miniſters of protection to the children ol. 
their heavenly King. And when eman- 
cipated from the preſent ſcene, t the only 


Begotten ſhall welcome us to the fulneſs of 
joy, where dwells the F ather of goodneſs and 255 


of glory, and we ſhall inherit all thoſe privi- 
ledges, honours, and bleſſings, which God '"S 
hath provided for thoſe who love him , 


Tell me now, what earthly Honours 1 ar 
in any degree equal theſe of the Chriſtian ? 
Do men glory in the greatneſs of theit Birth, 
and the nobility of their Parents ?—Lo! the 
Father of Chriſtians is great above all great- "ou 
neſs, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords; Ml * 
And ye ſhall be my fons and daughters, ſaith the way 
Lord Ged Almighty. Do men glory in the * 

fFavour of their Prince, their acceſs to 9 
perſon, and his readineſs to grant cheit * 
_ ann, we have's 4 1 fer accels unte he 


Ar arantt ALL of” hon 
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God the Father, through our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ; | Whatſorver, faith he, ye /hall aſk the 
Father in my name, he will give it you. We may 
open our hearts to him in this time of ab- 
ence, and ſhall be heard: hereafter we ſhall 
ſee him, as he is; ſee him and be for ever 
with him, ki his goodneſs, and ſharing 
his love. Do men glory in exalted places or 
rreferments But, what are theſe, even the 
moſt exalted, in compariſon of that everlaſt- 
ing recompence of reward, that unutterably 
bleſſed manſion, which God hath promiſed, 
and which Chriſt is gone before to prepare 


for us! 


\ 


As reaſonable creatures we cannot but be 
ſenſible of the Majeſty of God, of our own 
comparative littleneſs and imperſections, 
and conſequently of the ſuperlative Ho- 
nour“ which accrues to us, from our alli - 
ance with him, and our permiſfion to adore 
and ſerve him. Whence then can it come 
to paſs, that we ſo often find human creatures 
ahamed. of. that, which is their greateſt 
honour, "their nobleſt priviledge ;—aſhamed 
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of avowing their conſeientious/ regard to he 


Deity, and the high ſenſe they have or ought 
to have, of the wondraus mercies Which 
Chritt hath procured for them? Waße we 
indeed independant, and could We from our 
ſingle efforts procure felicity, we might with 
ſome ſhew of reaſon neglect the dread Lord 
of the univerſe ; thaugh even then it would 
be weak, to be inſenſible to the charms of 
his goodneſs, and the greatneſs of his power, 
But, on the other fide, now that to him we 
owe every breath of life we draw; now that 
on his will depends every moment of our 
continuance in being; now that on his diſ- 
poſal hangs all our preſent and all our future 
good; how can we ſalve the unaccountable 
deluſion ? what can we anſwer to our ſouls, 
when we are aſhamed of, or far worldly rea- 
ſons neglect, ſuch a God, with ſuch invalua- 
ble privileges? How differently are wo uſed 
to act in our temporal concerns] how fond 
to attain the honours, and to procute the 
tranſitory favour of tranſitory beings like 
ourſelves ! If Princes admit us to the: lealt 
degree of regard, if eminent nables and diſ- 
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tinguiſhed perſonages vouchſafe to look upon 
us with a friendly aſpect, how very ſenſible 
ue we of the honour, and how ready, in 
general, to declare it too? But when God, 
the everlaſting, omnipotent God, whoſe great- 
neſs paſſeth comprehenſion, and whoſe good- 
neſs exceedeth all expreſſion and praiſe z 
when He humbles himſelf ſo far as to 
invite us to his love; to invite us, amazing 
condeſcenſion,—even by his only begotten 
Son ! when he encourages us to - ſerve 
him by promiſes of the moſt engaging and 
intereſting nature; when he offers to adopt 
us into his. family, and to give us the 
glorious inheritance of his children; we can 
be inſenſible to theſe invitations, theſe offers, 
theſe promiſes, though we are created only 
to ſecure. and enjoy them { Nay, and almoſt 
bluſh, in many caſes, to be ſuppoſed Religious, 
or to mention with due veneration that 
NAME, Which is above every Name; and 
which, to creatures like us, ſhould be our 
higheſt hqnour to mention, our trueſt delight 
to ſpeak of, the only ſubje& of our praiſe | 
So at leaſt thought St. Paul, When be Gaid 
3 
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Jam not aſhamed of the Goſpel e Chrift torr 
Cad forbid. that I ſhould. glory, i'fav in -the 
Croſs. of aur Lord Jeſus Ghrift 1 And chere is 
good reaſon, why we ſhould thus glory; why 
we ſhould not be aſhamed of that Goſpel; 
for ut is the power of God unta ſalvation to eveiy 
one that believetb A ſmall ſhare of. reflection, 
a little uſe of. that Reaſon which is given us 
for the nobleſt purpoſes, will ſufice to male 
us duly. ſenſible of the exalted . ++ Honour” 
which is done to warms like us, by the at- 
tention we gain from the Gad of glory; by 
the permiſſion we enjoy of approaching his 
adorable Majeſty ; by prayer, and praiſe, and 
all his appointed ordinances. Nor ſhall we 
ever be backward to avoyw our heart's whole 
attachment to him, when, we ,Tememper his 
awful declaration, Hhoſoever is aſhamed of 
me, and of _ my words, of him. will the Fan 
man alſo be aſhamed, , when he canuth in the 
glory of bis Father, and of the bal Angels. , 
I haye dwelt the longer on this*topie, 
þecauſe ſome are apt to repreſent Religion a6 
a mean and worthleſs thing ; and as others, 
not duly reflecting on the ineſtimable privi- 
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ſedges to which Chriſtianity- entittes them, 
are backward to expreſs their approbatiom of 
that divine ſcheme of holineſs and peace; 
that evidenee of the greateſt good- will to 
man; that inſtrument, in the hands of the 
Deity, to inveſt him with “ Honours,” as 
much ſuperior to the honours of this world, 
as Heaven to Earth, as Eternity to Time: 
Honours beſtowed by H1M, who, as St. John 
expreſſeth it, is the Prince of the Kingi of the 
Earth ; who hath loved us, and wajhed us from 
our fins in his blood, and will make us Kings 
end Pries unto God and his Father, and we 
Mr _ A 


II. After this, can we doubt of thi 
% Advantages* which will accompany our 
ſincere profeſſions of this dying | maſter's 
Faith? For what Advantages can be greater, 
more worthy our unwearied © purſuit, that 
thoſe ſpecified in the preceding paſlage z 
the pardon of aur ſins, the purification of 
n nen life eternal and 
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full of glory | Is not the merchandine of 
theſe better than of ſilver, and the gain of 
them better than of fine gold ? Are they not 
more precious than rubies, more- valuable 
than the moſt invaluable of (earthly: things! 
Yea, what of earthly, mortal, and uncertain 
can be compared with heavenly,” inmorta}, 
and immutable ? What is it that men more 
earneſtly covet, than length of days and 
riches ? Is not the wiſh of almoſt every catnal 
heart, Give me wealth, and give me long liſe, 
gracious heaven, to enjoy it !”.—Be Religious, 
and this bleffing is indiſputably yours. Your 
gain ſhall be a long life, even a life eternal; 
and you ſhall enjoy riches, the never-failing 
treaſures of the celeſtial kingdom; treaſures 
which wax not old; ſafely ſtored beyond the 
reach of ſpoil or decay; ſatisfying ever- 
during treafures ! Oh, how unlike the wealth 
of this world: which is painful in the pro- 
cural, uncertain and unſatisfying in the pol- 
ſeſſion, and in the end falſe and decritful; 
ſure to forſake and nee 
and condemn u us! 157 vin 
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For ſuch ** Advantages” one might well 
be content to forego a thouſand temporary 
eratifications : and acting upon thoſe princi- 
ples which actuate the conduct of 'mankind 
in general, ſurely we ſhould not be backward 
to bear much preſent labour for the acqui- 
ſition of ſo great a future good. The dangers 
of the ocean and the fatigues of tedious voy- 
| ages, are borne by the failor uncomplaining, 
in hopes he ſhall at length return to his coun- 
try, and in a peaceful harhour enjoy the 
fruits of his toil. Similar refleQions might 
well reconcile us to difficulties and diſadvan- 
tages, if any ſuch might be ſuppoſed to ariſe 
merely from our profeſſion of Religion. But 
few and inconſiderable are the difficulties and 
diſadvantages which ariſe from thence, and 
not worthy to be compared with thoſe that 
proceed from worldly cauſes, from' our own 
imprudence, vice, and folly, Nay, indeed, 
fuch is the Advantage of the Religion of 
Chriſt, that it attends us in this world, as well 
as in the next ; and it is our beſt ©. Intereſt,” 
not only reſpecting futurity, but Time and 
this life alſo, to be ſincerely Religious. 
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The advantages of Time are, in truth, G 
inferior to thoſe of Eternity, that they UE, 
ly deſerve to be named after them; and it 
would ſeem almoſt to wrong your judgments 
to imagine that you want any other proof 
of the real profit of Religion, than the cer- 
tainty of its procuring pardon of ſins, purifi- 


cation of ſoul, and everlaſting bleſſednefs. 


Yet, to ſhew the excellence of this divine 
WISDOM, as well as the goodneſs of our 
God, we may remark, and we are autho- 
rized in that remark by the inſpired pen- 
man, ** that Godlineſs is profitable unto all 
things; having the promiſe of the life which 
now is, as well as of that which is to 
come *. Nay, we are aſſured by truth 
infallible, by wiſdom eſſential, that * if we 
firſt ſeek the kingdom of God and-his righte- 
ouſneſs, all things neceſſary to life and well- 
being ſhall be added to us 4.” If temporal. 


riches and abundance be proper and conve- 


nient for us, they ſhall be given; if other 
wiſe, the deſire of them ſhall be taken,away, 
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and chearful content ſhall ſupply the plage of 
abundance. We ſhall be taught to enjoy. 
what we have with thankfulneſs and ſere- 
nity; to reſign what we loſe with cOmMpo-, 
ſure and peace: we ſhall be taught to im- 
prove what we poſſeſs, to the beſt advantage 
and to make friends, unfailing friends of the 
mammon of unrighteouſneſs. Thus Religion 
is highly profitable, even for this life, 28 
well as for that which is to come : ſecuring 
to us the beſt Advantages here, and, what js. 
infinitely more important, the beſt advan- 
tages hereafter ; advantages real, ſatisfying, 
ſure, and everlaſting. It hurts not, it can- 
not hurt any of our true and proper intereſts 
upon earth; it ſtimulates induſtry ; it en- 
courages application; it enforces the practice 
of all the ſocial and moral virtues : it renders. 
us moſt capable to fulfil thoſe virtues, by 
correcting our paſſions, and preſerving us, 
from the practice and diſquietude of vice: 
It will procure us the moſt important advan 
tages in this life ; it will enable us to enjoy 
theſe advantages, and with the higheſt PLEA- 
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26 SERMON XVII. 
SURE : for © her ways are Ways of pleſiht. 
neſs,” as well as ways of honour and profit, 


III. In whatever view we conſider Reli- | 
gion, we ſhall find that it anſwers the cha- cnn 
racer here given, and affords the pureſt inte 
and higheſt · Pleaſure” we can enjoy in this ſen 
world. I mean not to inſiſt at preſent upon his 
the future pleaſure which it promiſes; 'as that we 
pleaſure, exalted indeed, is, we e onterfy the 
— without it. | 12 Joy 

K* Ain Col 

Now it is a point, in which we all 1 fic 
agreed, that the Mind” is not only the oy 
more noble part of us; but that as it is moſt th 

rex 


capable of pleaſure, ſo are its pleaſures inf 
nitely ſuperior to thoſe of the body. For ſo 
little gratified is the mind very often found, 
with mere bodily indulgences, that it diſturbs 
the whole peace of the man who purſues them; 
and allows him to have neither reſt nor Nati 
faction in the purſuit. But, whether you 
conſider Religion as engaging the * Undet- 
ſtanding,” or rejoicing the 'Conſcietice,” * 
you will find that it affords the . Mind“ _ 
I 
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ie moſt complete and ſubſtantial ſatisfac- 


tion, | 


For what objects can the Underſtanding 
contemplate more great, more new, more 
intereſting, than thoſe which Religion pre- 
ſents! than God, his wonders, and works ; 
his mercy and love! Objects, which may 
well occupy the mind's whole attention ; for 
the more we contemplate the more we ſhall 
love; and the more we love, the happier of 
courſe we ſhall become. , And when we re- 
fe, that this is no barren and diſtant 
contemplation, which merely amuſes, but one 
that affects our deareſt intereſts; when we 
recollect that the great God whoſe glories 
we contemplate is our Father : that the only 
begotten Son, whoſe matchleſs love we adore 
with trembling, manifeſted that love for our 
fake and for our ſalvation : that the bleſſed 
Spirit, co-equal and co- eternal with the Father 
and the Son, is our comforter and guide ; 
that He, who ſpread the blue expanſe above 
us, who ſpoke, and it was done, who com- 
manded, and all Creation roſe into being, is 
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our ſhield and our defence, Almighty to ſaye, 
and ever watchful in goodneſs to.comfort aud 


bleſs! When thus we contemplate the great 
truths of Religion, can the Underſtanding” 
fail to reccive the higheſt pleaſure If Spe» 
culation affords the mind any delight, (and 
what thinking mind is ignorant of its de- 
lights?) the higheſt, certainly, muſt be re- 
ceived from the conſideration of Religious 
truths. , 


But when theſe truths are carried into 
practice, and the . Conſcience” gives in its 


favourable evidence, «Oh well is that man, 


and happy ſhall he be !” Conſcience undoubt- 


edly is the great repoſitory of all "thoſe plea- 


ſures, which can afford any ſolid refreſh- 
ment to the ſoul: For when this is calm 


and ſerene, then properly, but then alone 3 a 
man enjoys himſelf : and he muff do this, 


before he can enjoy any thing elſe, But it 
is only the practice of ſincere Religion which 
can authorize a man's conſcience to ſpeak 
comfortably to him. It is this which muſt 
word the ſentence, before the conſcience can 
pronounce it; and then it will do it with 
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Majeſty and authority: it will not whiſper, 
but proclaim a jubilee to the mind; it will 
not drop, but pour in oil upon the wounded 
heart. And is there any pleaſure comparable 
to that, which ſprings from hence? The plea- 
ſures of conſcience are not only greater than 
all other pleaſures, but may ſerve well inſtead 
of them: The latter only pleaſe and affect 
the mind in paſſing, in the pitiful narrow 
compaſs of actual enjoyment; they will not 
bear a retroſpect: whereas the pleaſure of 
Conſcience entertains, and continually enter- 
tains with durable reſlections *.” Look upon 
the wretch haunted with a guilty mind, 
amidſt all the afluence of this world; and look 
upon the Chriſtian, rejoicing in the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, even in poverty and an 
aAlicted eſtate; and fay, whether the plea« 
ſures of Religion are not ht an n 
rable |. 


I would juſt remark, That it appears 
Wente to every dictate of right reaſon, and | 


n vol. i, 
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the nature of things, that Religion ſhauld 
procure for the ſoul of man the higheſdiplea. 
ſure ; and that ſeparate from it n0 teal plea. 
ſure ſhould be procured. For if, as ue be. 
lieve, the ſoul is a ray of the divinity, id 
forth from God “, formed for him, und 
deſigned to enjoy him erernally; we may 
conclude, by the ſtrongeſt argument, chat 
nothing but God can fill up that ſoul's de- 
fires, and make it completely happy; and 
that ſo long as it remains ignorant of God, 
eſtranged from, and at enmity with him, ſo 
long it muſt neceſſarily be unhappy; This 
reaſoning Scripture declares, and long and 
fad panes hath proved, to be true, 


1 Ang 


Were we to reflect upon evety fle fn. 
ſtance of duty which we owe to God, we 


fhould find that the practice was Pheaſlite, 
and the performance the moſt ample gratif- 
cation to the mind. But this would catry 
me into too ſpacious a field: I muſt leave it 
therefore to your own ſpeculation, and, ſet 
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me hope, my young friends; to your own ex- 
perience alſo; whilſt I proceed to obſerve, 


that not only from the pleaſure it affords 
* the Underſtanding,” and the comfort it 
adminiſters tothe Conſcience ;'* but from 
the happy ** reſtraint it lays upon the paſ- 
ſions and appetites,” Religion is a eek 
the 23 << Pleaſure.“ Pats 


We are all but too well convinced, what 
evils and inconveniencies, what uneaſineſs 
and anxiety have ariſen to us, from thoſe cor- 
rupt appetites which dwell in our hearts, and 
fight againſt our peace, Indeed, what greater 
evil can befal a man, than a flavery to his 
paſſians ? What a continual torment are envy 
and malice, are pride and diſcontent ! How 
diſmal in their conſequences the indulgence 
of luſt, and the foul deeds of intemperance ! 
How painful and affliting the familiarity 


with any one ſpecies of vice | Nay, in truth, 


let us honeſtly confeſs that what of unhap- 
pineſs or, miſery we ſhare in this life, at 
leaſt its far greater portion, hath ariſen from 


our own-, depraved tempers, paſſions, and 
U 2 
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vices, We cannot doubt then, but that 
whatever tends to deliver us from the domi- 
nion of theſe, muſt tend to our higheſt plea- 

ſure. Now. the very firſt ſtep in Chriſbs 
Religion is to combat, and the whole buſt». 
neſs of it is to conquer, theſe irregular and 
diſtreſſing evils; and to plant in their ſtead 
virtues, as amiable in their own nature, and 
as neceſſarily productive of true happineſs, 
as the oppoſite vices are odious and abomina- 
ble, and ee of en enn, 


In. this view therefore, the 4 ware of 
' WISDOM are ways of pleaſantneſs, and paths. 
of real peace: It teaches us to love all 
mankind ; to rejoice in their good; to ab. 
ſtain from every defiling practice; to culti- 
vate every excellent virtue, It ſhews us 


ourſelves, and leads us to that divine humi- 


lity, which alone would make man bleſſed. 

It diffuſes a ſweet ſerenity. over gur ſouls, . 

and delivers us from all thoſe vexatieus 

terrors, which dwell in the breaſt, nay, and 

often murder the whole repoſe, of vice. It 

is true and I remark it with concern, 8, 
3 : 
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rarely are meti/in earneſt, or at leaſt ſo very 
lukewarm in their Religious endeavours, 
that they enjoy not all the Pleaſures which 
Religion would beſtow, becauſe they do not 
reſolutely combat all the paſſions which are 
the chief obſtacles to their abundant Peace. 
But let it be obſerved, that this is no objec-" 
tion to the full pleaſantneſs which Religion 
offers: Men muſt blame themſelves, if they 
do not perform the conditions on which that 
pleaſantneſs is propoſed. Hence, or from a 
partial diſcharge of duty, the comforts flow-- 
ing from Religion are frequently unexperi-- 
enced ; and often, many truly deſerving per- 
ſons ate deprived of thoſe comforts, through 
falſe and fevere repreſentations of that graci-' 
ous ſyftern of love and peace, which is cal- 
culated t6' remove every fear of deſpondeney, 
to diſpel every doubt of the penitent and 
forrowful, and to diffuſe conſolatlon and joy 
over the bene vlng heart. I muſt not conceal 
it too, as another cauſe why the pleaſures | 
of Religion arr often unknown, that it is no 
uncommon fight'to obſerve men ſtrenuoufly 
combating” for * modes of faith,” and for 
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& peculiar doctrines, which they eall, and 
perhaps think Religion; while they forget 
the ſubdual of their evil tempers and vicinus 
pafſions. Tealous in hearing and "talking 
of the faith, and very warm in their judg - 
ments and cenſures of others, they are nut 
by any means heedful and anxious, as they 
aught, to improve and amend themſelves; and 
to implant the divine virtues in their hearts : 
that ſa they might at once recommend Reli. 
gion by their own amiable practice, and by 
the happineſs viſibly produced by it in in their 
own minds and conſciences. 


Wile 


For Religion is a real and jnternal Dings and 
ſuch too is happineſs; which if it be not found 
within our own breaſts, we ſhall ſearch ſur it in 
vainthrough thecircle of all earthlyenjoyments, 
And there can be no happineſs within, but 
that which ariſes from an approving eonſei- 
ence and well-regulated affections *. ""Whiye 


. Us ub 
| + « He that has Light within is un clear u, 

May fit i“ the Centre, and enjoy bright Days _ 
But hs that bides a dark Soul, and fout' Thoiights, © 


Benighted walks under the mid-Jay Sun; Dll 
Himſelf is his own Dungeon,” I 20 I 1 
| Mit Tox's Comvs. 
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theſe ares happineſs muſt be found. 80 that 
it follows by plain conſequence, that pure 
and undefiled Religion, which gives joy to the 
conſcience, and a, right biaſs to the affec- 
tions, muſt give to man the N and moſt 
nn 6 1 „ $344,354 


But let us advance one ſtep farther, 
and conſider Religion, as it relates to our 
40 Neighbour,” as well as to God“ and 
« Ourſelves,” Now as the Religion of 
Chriſt teaches us to be quiet, peaceable, 
benevolent,” and charitable; to be punctual 
and honeſt, diligent and induſtrious in our 


proper ſphere; not to intermeddle with the 


concerus of others, but whereyer we have 
an opportunity, to do good and to adminiſter 
comſort; It eyidently teaches us ſo to live 
as to ſecure the greateſt ſerenity, and, to 
avoid the greateſt evils which diſturb and 
vex the peace of ſocial life, Indeed the ſub- 
dual of our corrupt tempers and paſſions, 
lays the foundation not only for” peace and 


pleaſure in, gur own minds, but for peace 
and pleaſure in every intercourſe of life. 
For whence, but from pride and malice, 
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from envy and cenſure, from i buſyu curioſſty 
and mean ſelfHlove; hence dut ; om in 


dulged luſts, neglect of our own proper 


buſineſs, ſrom idleneſs, and the daring trunſ- 
greſſion of divine and human laws, comes a. 
the evil which oppreſſes ſociety Ale thert. 
fore who lives a ſtranger to theſe, Who lives 
in a practice directly contrary; "as he is 
bleſſing to others, ſo doth he treaſure up the 
pureſt and moſt peaceful pleaſure to himſelf. 
Nor can we well conceive a more amiable, 
I am ſure we cannot form an idea of a 
happier being—than He, who, ſteadfaſt in his: 
love to God, and thankful for the mercies of 
an atoning Saviour, continually endeavours 
through the Grace of Chriſt to combat and 
conquer all his evil affections ; ; while he ſhews 
forth in his life his gratitude to his God 
and Father, by good-will to his brethren, 
to all mankind ; diligent in his ſtation, hum 
ble in his mind, compaſſionate to his fellow-- 
creatures; juſt in his dealings, friendly in 
his actions, ſerene and chearful in his whole 
deportment ; glad to promote univerſab har 
mony and peace, and to make all partiti- 
pate of that happy Religion,“ which he 
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himſeli profeſſes- of that exquiſite 4 Plea- 
ſure,” which tie himſelf enjoy? 
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72 een e foe e bel 1 
Such are the fruits of true Religion 4 
which deprives of no one rational ſatisſaction ; 
which forbids no one enjoyment, chat a wiſe 
or good man would wiſh to ſhare j nay tather, 
which heightens every earthly pleaſure, and 
gives the ſweeteſt reliſh to all thoſe temporal 
bleſlings, which the Father of mercy hath 
graciouſly provided for his creatures, Tell me 
then, are not its ways ways of Peace, and 
pleaſantneſs? what hath earth to give, which 
can be:compared- to the fruit of this tres of 
life + à fruit, which never ſatiates, never 
wearies? Enjoy theſe pleaſures, and you may 
ſtill enjoy them. They are for ever new, 
and for ever delightful. This cannot be ſaĩd 
of any other ſatisfactions upon earth: all of 
theſe ſatiate and weary, from the beſtial joys 
of the Epicure and Drunkard, even to the more 
refined purſuits of Ambition and Honour. 
The fruit of this tree of life, this matchleſs | 
pleaſure too, is peculiarly your own ; it is not 
in — all the 4 to * Jour 


ook 4 4 NO * * ＋ *. 1 94 » *% 
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of it: He, who has the property man be 


ſure of the perpetuity alſo, But this, again; 
cannot be ſaid of any outward und mortal 
enjoyments, each of which are ſubject tothe 
power of jnnumerable changes and chances: 
But nothing can injute the happiseſe which 
is centered in our own breaſts z- no, not even 
Time itſelf: It will live with us, "even 
beyond the grave Indeed it is then, muſt 
truly ſpeaking, that this happincſs, this 
peace and pleaſure of Religion, — 
* „ b 1290-5 


„r 10 


| "Ev after this, there can be n need 0 
exhort you to the practice of this holy Rel. 
gion, which is thus fraught with cenſam- 
mate pleaſure. For if you act conſiſtently, 
© ſuch pleafure muſt draw you'to its en- 
joyment, and make neee 
* fees! e. 
ent! 1127 

. You, my beloved, who have; exptnignaid 
the Plrafures of that Religion, which 
have endeavoured to ſet forth, Ol ſpeak in 
the important cauſe, and recommend it to 
others, from your own happy knowleuge. 
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In particular-recommend it, as-traby amiable 


to the RISING GRNBRATION 3 and win by 
the fair repreſentation, the youTn, the flower 
of our country, to the hleſſod, the delightful 
ſervice of the Lord of love. Tell them how 
agreeable to right reaſon and your true in- 
tereſt you have ever ſound the rules and 
dictatea of Neligion; Tell them how com- 
ſortabla and pleaſant you have found the 
exerciſes. af; deyotion ; and with what truth 
yau can ſay with David, I had rather be 
a door-keeper in the houſe of the Lord, than 
dwell in the tents of ungaedlineſs.” Tell them 
how faflicieat you have found the. pleaſure 
of Religion, to overcome the pains and trou- 
bles o ſenſe and the world, to take out the 
ſting of them, end to dweſt them of their 
terror. Oh tell them, of the abundant. con- 
ſolatiam hich true Chriſtianitx hach to 
admigifter in every trial and affliction l And. 
tell them, that the cloſer you have kept to 
the paths of Righteouſneſs, the bett r pro- 
greſa ou have made in Wiſdom's ways ; the 
mate hath your Pleaſure abounded, the more 
hath, yeur:Peace: been inereaſed Tell them, 
that the fincere and pectect diſcharge of duty 
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never brought any thing but ſolic :andiſybu! 
ſtantial joy; and that pain and diſquiotuds 
are the certain conſequenee of every deviation 
from it — Tell them, what ineſtimable be- 
nefits, what invaluable priviledges rejoice 
your hearts: Peace with God, Pp 
Chriſt; communion with him by the bleſſed 
Spirit; freedom from the condemnation” 6 
ſin; from the fear of death; a thankful? 
ſanctified uſe of all temporal bleſſings; the 
heart at eaſe, the conſcience clear, the aui- 
mated hope ! Tell them of the * Pleafure”"- 
high, rational, angelical, debaſed by n 
future ſad and melancholy 'refleRions 5 4 
pleaſure, made for the ſoul, and the foul: for 
it; ſuitable to its ſpirituality, ' and &qual"ts 
all its capacities: a pleaſure, Which griwe 
freſher upon enjoyment, which may propetly- 
be called our own; liable to nõ accident, 
expoſed to no injury, the foretaſte of Heaven," 

and the earneſt of a bleſſed Eternity] nns 
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2 


And will not this reprefentation engage 
you, „ my young hearers,“ early and di- 
gently to cultivate the knowledge of that 
divine Religion, which will - procure you 
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ſuch irtvaluablet PLEASURt ? - Pleaſure: is the 
aim and wiſh of your age. Behold, none ie fa 
pure, none is · ſo perfet, none will improve. 
ſo muchg nay, all will ſatiate, will diſguſt 
and weary, except the divine and god- lige 
pleaſure, which ſprings from piety and virtue. 

get theſe,. for their price is above 
rubies; and happy ſhall you be!“ happy in 


the, favour of your God, happy in the love 


of your Redeemer; happy in the peace and 
ſerenity of your minds z' happy in the tender 


and endearing affection of your parents. ; 
happy in the eſteem of your friends; happy 
ſhall you. be in yourſelves, and happy ſhall 


you make all thoſe connected with you. 


Therefore, $5. above all things get Wisdom, 
and with all thy getting get underſtanding; 


Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall promote thee; ſue 
when thou doſt 


ſhall, bring. thee to honour, 
embrace her; ſhe ſhall give to thy head an 


ornament of grace, a. crown of glory ſhall 


ſhe deliver to thee, She is a tree of life to 


them that Jay hold of her, and happy is 
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Such are the PLEASURES Which At tte 
offers: how different, my young | friends, 
from thofe ſordid; unfſatiefying; ſenſual pur · 
fuits, which have heretofore:-paſſed under 
our examination But who wauld put in 
delights of Angels þ—Religion preſents the 
latter; ſenſuality and fin the former. Tis 
yours to make the choice ; and on that choice 
depends your everlaſting fate. The infinite 
goodneſs of God propoſes the moſt perſect 
pleaſure here and hereafter to you. You 
cannot be unhappy, if you ſerve Him with 
all your foul, If you neglect to do ſoy tut - 
ever your ſtate and condition, high or low, 
rich or poor; whatever, your earthly 20 quiſi- 
tions or wants, you cannot in the mature of 
things be truly happy. Your mind will for 
ever be reſtleſs : for it wants its proper good; 
and without that good, it muſt be refilels 
and miſerable for ever | | Ra 


Make then, I intreat you, as my aſl beſt 
and parting counſel, —make a wile choice, 
my dear young friends ! Love the « Lord, and 
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de will love you , cleave early to Him, and 
he will never forfake you; | Phe! more you 


advance in the ways of truth and virtus, the 


more petſect and undefiled will your fatis- 
factions prove, and the greater reliſh will 


you have ef thoſe real and rational 4+ Plea- 
ſures,” which | theſe fincere endeavours of 
mine have recommended (tet me hope and 
pray not without effect) to youre n 
3 


And « Oh ye careful PARENTS ;—for I 
cannot, conclude without once more addreſ- 
ſing you; addrefling you firſt + and laſt, as 
ſo much of the welfare of our youth, of the 


riſing generation, depends upon vou: Ve 


careful worthy Parents, watchful for the 
welfare of your darling offspring, ſollicitous 
for their happineſs, and anxious to ſecure 
their peace and pleaſure; See, ſee, where 
theſe bleſſings may aſſuredly be found ; and 
with unremitting diligence form the young 
mind to the loye of Religion, and to the 


4 mIWw „ 2 0 1 13 ? 1 
® Yee rene chap. viii. vere r7, and the firſt Diſcourſe, 
„9104 i 570, Deuts goon; N 


+ See the latter end of the firſt Sermon, 
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practice of thoſe amiable duties, which(zzsvs 
— hath enjoined. Guard them from 
the dangerous and deluſive ruin of ſu | 
faſhionable, and inſinuating Infidelity : 
the weak and wild abſurdities of ſtaring im. 
petuous Enthuſiaſm. And to that end, draw 
them by the cords of ſimple Truth and plaid 
Reaſon to the love of God, oi duty, and of 
virtue. Teach them the eternal, the una 
terable difference between theſe and vice 
and convinee them how much it is their In- 
tereſt, their Happineſs, their Honour, reſpeck. 

ing both Time and eternity, t0 obey che 


Goſpel of Chriſt; that is, to live as becomes \ 


Men. You will reap the pleaſ ing profit ol 
ſuch inſtructions, in the obedience and the feli 
city of your children; and laying by a right 
a wiſe and Religious EDUCATION, the ſolid 
baſis of their future good, you will have 
no cauſe to lament, with numbers of thoſe 
who fatally omit this prime duty in our lux- 
vfious diſſipated days ;—No cauſe to lament, 
with them, the neglect of Parental Love, and. 
the heart-piercing anguiſh of F ilial lade 
and Unkindneſs. I pich, Sc. ; 
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" AnzepoTEs on RELIGION. 
(z.) A young lady being aſked, by a 
friend, the important queſtion, + What" is 
Religion?“ it produced the following. defi- 


nition, which we inſert in Juſtice w the fair 
Author. 


1 Religion is a generous lively flame, 
That brightens, not deforms the human frame; 
In the cloſe covert of the heart it lies, 
Beams there, nor ſternly threatens in the eyes. 
An unaffected eaſe its actions grace, 
Known by the motions of the Soul, not Face. 
No ſour reſtraint, no forc'd concern it wears, 
No bidden ſighs, no oſtentatious tears. 
No ſelf-applauding ſhrags ; no cenſure, ftrife, 
Nor ſpleen, at all the blameleſs joys. of life ; 
As wide from theſe are Virtue's native charms, 
As ſettled Courage from confus'd alarms ; 
As ſolid Reaſon's calm conſiderate train 
From the wild phrenzies of a feveriſh brain.” 


(2.) © It is found by experience, ſayy 
Dean Swift, That thoſe men who ſet up for 
Morality, without regard to Religion, are 
generally*virtuous but in part : They will be 
Juſt in their dealings between man and mana, 

Vor, III. X 
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but if they find themſel ves diſpoſed wo pride, 
luſt, intemperance, or avarice, they donor © 
think their morality concerned to check 
thein in any of theſe vices ; becauſe it is the 
great rule of ſuch men, that they may law- 
fully follow the diftates of nature, whereyer 
their ſafety, honour and fortune are not 
- injured, * So that upon the whole, there is 
hardly one vice, which a mete moral man 
may not upon ſome occafions allow him- 
felf to practiſe. This may ſerve to ſhe 
the weakneſs and uncertainty of that falſe 
principle, © moral honeſty,” which many 
people fet up in the place. of conſcience, ſor 
a guide to their actions.“ Ses his: ner 
_ xi. Em. „ en. D 203 Sergey 
ihn L119 

5 When Protugctts the: ſorpeigh; whoſe 
ſtrange caprices led him to doubt of every 
thing, even though he ſaw or ſelt it, began 
his book by faying, „As for the Gods, whe- 
ther they are or are not, I have nothing to 
fay ;” the magiſtrates of Athens highly ge- 
- ſented this profane trifling with things ſocred, 
baniſhed him out of their aity, and; con- 
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demned his book to be burnt by the common 
executioner. And afterwards, when he and 
his friend Pyrrho were aſked, why they walked 
ſo much alone, they anſwered, It was to 
meditate how they might be gocd. And 
being hereupon further -afked, what neceſſity 
there was for being good, if it were certain 
that there is no God; they replied, 5 It 
cannot be aſcertained that there is no God; 
and therefore it is prudence to provide for 
the worſt.” 


(A.) Epicurus, diſdaining the abſurd no- 
tion of a multitude of Gods and Goddeſſes, 
and deteſting that account of them which 
mankind had taken up gratis, from the Poets 
and othet fabulous writers; he ſet his philo- 
ſophiſing wit to work to give an account of 
the beginning and continuance of all-thingy 
in nature, without the admiſſion of a Deity. 
Accordingly, he advances a ſuppoſition {till 
more phantaſtical if poſſible, than all which 
had gone before; namely, that the world 
derived its origin from a fortunate confluence 
of infigite/ particles of matter, which he 

X 2 
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called Atoms; and this he. affirms, with 
degree of confidence greater than one ga) 
have expected on ſo ludicrous a ſubject. *Yet 

after all he leaves his ſcholars to labour under 
inſuperable difficulties about the eternity, the 
ſhapes, the firſt mover of his atoms, and 
the production of creatures endowed with 
ſenſe and underſtanding out of thoſe inſenſi· 
ble parts; with many other forcible objec- 
tions, which utterly invalidate this cobweb 
hypotheſis. His great admirer, Lucretius, 
however highly commends this philoſophical 


chimera, and extols its author ; but in fuch 


daring terms, as will brand and ſtigmatire 
him in the opinion of all ſober men to the 
end of the world : For he celebrates Epicurus 
as the firſt that dared to encounter the notion 
of a Deity, and had thereby ſet the minds of 
men free from the fear of God, which had 
fo long kept them in awe, And yet we are 
aſſured by Cotta, « That ſo far was he from 
gaining his beloved eaſe and pleaſure 7707 
that no ſchool-boy was , ever more afraid of 
a rod, than Epicurus was of de cath, 30 
Deity,”, Eu in words he ſee: 
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eile both.” 4 So hard f is it (as | "he 

Biſhop Stllingflcet obſerves) for an Epieu- 
rean, even after he hath proſtituted his con- 
ſcience, to ſilence it : but, whatever there be 
in the air, there is certainly an elaſtical 
power in the Conſcience, that will bear itſelf 
up, notwithſtanding the weight that is laid 
upon it, to ſtifle and kill its clamours,” | 


(5. ) What a bleſſing to mankind was the 
ingenuous, humble, and pious Mr. Boyle 1 
what A common peſt was the fallacious, 


world with the utmoſt ſerenity, honour, and 
hope; while the latter went out of it in the 
dark, and with terrible apprehenſions of an 
unknown Future. He had been an inſtru- 
ment of the prince of darkneſs, in poiſoning 


many young gentlemen and others, with his 
wicked principles, as the Earl of Rocheſter 


confelled with extreme compunction and 
r N ns hot It is remarked 
by th who, ritically obſeryed the Author 
of the © Le 3a hugh ind bw 
X 3 
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mour of bravado, he would ſpeak very Range. 
and unbecoming things of God; ; yet in his 
ſtudy, in the dark, and in his retired thoughts; 
he trembled before him, Many appear like 
Atheiſts in their thirth, amidſt wine and com- 
pany, who are quite of other ſentiments in 
fickneſs, and glootn, and ſolitude. What 
could make this ſtrange man awake in ſuch 
terror and amazement if his candle happened 
to go out 1n the night ? What,, but that he 
was unable to bear the diſmal refleftions of 
his dark and deſolate mind; and knew not 
how to extinguiſh, nor how to bear, the hight 
of the candle of the Lord“ within him! { 


(6.) Dr. Doddridge, in his Life of that 
memorable convert, Colonel Gardiner, in- 
forms us, © That his fine conflitution, 'thin 


which perhaps there was hardly ever a bettet, 


pave him great opportunities of indulging 
himfelf in exceſſes ; and his good ſpirits 
enabled him to purſue his pleaſures of every 
kind, in fo alert and ſprightly a manner, 
that multitudes envied him, and called him 
dy 2 dreadful. kind of comphment, & the 
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happy Rake.” Yet ſtill the checks of con- 
{cience, and fome remaining principles of ſo 
good an education as he had received, uo, 
break in upon his moſt licentious hours 3 
and I particularly remember he told me, 
that when ſome of his diſſolute compatiions 
were once congratulating him on his diftii- 


guiſhed felicity, a dog happening at that 


time to come into the room, he could not 
ſorbear groaning inwardly, and ſaying to 
himſelf, Oh that I were that dog !” Such 
was then his happineſs; and ſuch 'perhaps 
is that of hundreds more, who bear them< 
ſelves higheſt in the contempt of Religion, 
and glory in that infamous ſervitude which 
they call Liberty.“ Ser the Life, p. 23. 


WIT 2 + % 


(J.) It is owing to the forbidding and 
unlovely conſtraint with which men of low 
conceptions act, when they think they con- 
form themſelves to Religion, as well as to 
the more odious conduct of hypocrites, that 
the word « Chriſtian,” does not carry with 
it, at firſt view, all that is great, worthy, 
triendly, generous, and herojck, The an 
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who. ſuſpends his hopes of the rea uf 
worthy actions till after deaths 3 who can char. 
who can do good to his ſlanderer; wbo can 
never be angry at his friend, never revenge. 
ful to his enemy; is certainly formed for the 
benefit of ſociety, Yet theſe are ſo far ſrom 
heroic virtues, that they arc but OR 
duties of a Chriſtian, : om 22 7 


nl 


(8.) Mr. Locke ſomewhere obſefves, 


That morality becomes a gentleman, not 
barely as a Man, but in order to his buſineſs 
as a Gentleman; and the morality of the Gof. 
pel, ſays he, doth ſo excel that of all other 
tooks, that to give a man a full knowledge of 
true morality, I ſhould ſend him to no other 
book than the New Teſtament.” „ iin 


n eg 


(9.) Xenophon informs us, | has Cyrus, 
before all other things preferred the worſhip 
of the Gods, and a reſpect for Religion. Upon 
this head therefore he thought himſelf obliged 
to beſtow his firſt and peculiar 3 He 


accordingly began by eſtabliſhing. a 
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of Magi, or Prieſts, to fing daily #{morning 
ſervice of praiſe to the honour of the Gods, and 
to offer ſacrifices ; which was daily practiſed 
among the Perſians of ſucceeding ages. The 
Princeꝰs diſpoſition quickly became, as 'is 
uſual, the prevailing diſpoſition among the 
People, and his example became the rule of 
their conduct . Cyrus, on the other hand, 
was extremely glad to find in them ſuch 
ſentiments of Religion; being convinced that 
whaſoeyer ſincerely fears and worſhips God, 
will at:the ſame time be faithful to his King, 
and preſerve. an inviolable attachment to ns 
perſon, n welfare of the ſtate. 


— y * 
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(10.) We a Spartan, bln about 
to enter into holy orders, was aſked' by the 
Prieſt, what action worthy of renown he 
had performed during his life. He replied, 
If I have performed any, the Gods them- 
ſelves are ncquainted with it. How noble 
an, inſtance of modeſty ! how exalted a no- 
ns the-Deity |. Shy W oy 
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more fooliſh, than to imagine by che often- 
tation of our actions ts recommend our- 
ſelves to that Deity, who, of whatever 
nature thoſe actions may be, moſt hayg 
the ' cleareſt knowledge of their quality and 
worth. „ 7. > "horny 

en T3 Yhed 
(It.) Anaximenes being aſked' how he 
could fo calmly purſue his ſtudies, confined 
as he was to a priſon, and expecting death; 
he anſwered, . That his ſoul was not con- 
fined, having as large a walk as the Heaveng 
which he ſtudied ; nor frighted, having an 
hope as great as the Immortality which he 
* for.“ 


Oe During the retreat of e * 
King Alfred, at Athelney in Somerſetſhire, 
after the defeat of his forces by the Danes, 
the following circumſtance happened, which, 
while it convinces us of the extremities 40 
which that great men was reduced, will 
give us a ſtriking proof of his pious und 
benevolent diſpoſition. A beggar came 40 
his little caſtle there, and requeſted alma; 
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when hib Queen informed him -© thive they: 
had only one fall loaf remaining, which was 
inſuMicient for - themſelves and their friends, 
who were gone abroad in queſt of food 
though with fittle hopes of ſucceſs.” "The 
King replied, *< Give the poor Chriſtian one 
half of the loaf, He' that could feed zoo 
men with five loaves and two fiſhes, ean 
certainly ame that half of the loaf ſuffice 
for more than our neceſſities.” According< 
ly the poor man was relieved ; and this noble 
a& of charity foon recompenſed by a provi- 
dential ſtore of freſh proviſions, with — 
his people returned, od 


(13.) Of all the fingular virtues which 
united in the character of Guſtavus Adolphus 
of Sweden; That which crowned the whole 
was his exemplary piety to God: The fol- 
lowing is related of him, when he was once 
in his camp before Werben. He had been 
alone im the cubinet of his pavilion ſome = 
hours together, and | none of his attendants 
at theſe feaſons durſt interrupt Him, At 
length however, u favourite of his having 
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ſome important matter to tell him, katie uf 
to the door, and looking in beheld the Kite 
very devoutly on his knees at prayer. Fearing 
to moleſt him in that ſacred exercile, he was 
about to withdraw his head, when the 
eſpied him, and bidding him come in, faid, 
Thou wondereſt to ſee me in this poſture, 
ſince I have ſo many thouſands of ſu ubjech 
to pray for me: But I tell thee, that no man 
has more need to pray for himſelf, than He, 
who, being to render an account of his 
actions to none but God, is for that reaſon 
more cloſely aſſaulted by the Dey om all 


other men beſide,” 


© (14.) Euſebius in his Hiſtory informs us, 
That: St. John, during his miniſtration to 
the Weſtern Churches, caft his eye upon a 
young man remarkable for the extent of his 
knowledge, and the ingenuouſneſs of his 
mind. The aged Apoſtle thought that he 
had diſcovered in him an uſeful inſtrument 
for the propagating of Chriſtianity ; accord: 
ingly he took particular pains to oonyert him, 
and to inſtruct him in the divine doQrines 


of his great maſter ; and that he might be 
ſtill better acquainted with the ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity, at his departure he recommended 
him to the care of a pious old father, who 

had ſome authority in the infant .Chutch. 
The youth continued awhile in the duties 
of his new profeſſion, and attended with care 
to the lectures of his venerable tutor. But 
his former aſſociates, when they found them- 
ſelyes deſerted by him, were grieved at the 
ſucceſs of the Apoſtle, and exerted their ut- 
moſt efforts to regain ſo uſeful and entertain- 
ing a companion. They ſucceeded in their 
attempts: the Father was forſaken, and his 
pupil plunged deep into irregularity and vice. 
The Apoſtle after ſome time returned to thoſe 
parts; and “ where,” ſaid he, with impa- 
tience to his aged friend, © where is my 
favourite youth ? Alas !” replied the 
good old man, with tears in his eyes, “ he 
is fallen, irrecoverably fallen : he has forſa- 
ken the ſociety of ſaints, and is now a leader 
of L ging bf tobbers in the neighbourin 
mburitains Upon bearing this | unex OE 
and "unpleiſing! account, che Apoſtle Dn 
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his ſufferings and his years, and haftendd' to 
the place of rendezvous ; where, being ſeized 
by one of the band, he deſired to ſpeak with 
their Captain. The Captain being told thut 
a ſtrange pilgrim aſked to be admitted to Nm, 
ordered him to be brought before him: but 
"when he beheld the venerable Apoſtle,” his 
hopes of amuſement ſunk, and were changed 
into ſhame and confuſion ; and the Hardy 
leader of a band of robbers, trembled before 
4 poor and helpleſs old man. He quitted once 
more the ſociety of wickedneſs, i nee. 
"ns . in the * of his 2 
Soli 
(15.) The following alegarhiat cc —_ 
of Ingratitude in a poor Dependant,” 
drawn by a lady a few years ſince, and is 5 
ſuitable to the point in hand, that We make 
no apology for its length. The reader wil 
'readily diſcover its application to man in 
neral, and his ſpiritual concerns. ** A' cer- 
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tain great perſon was of ſo noble and | gene 


rous a diſpoſition, that he delighted 1 to com- 
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municate happineſs to all around him. Ki" 
thoſe whom his bounty raiſed, & will 
4 
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man be took from a condition low as the 
mire in the ſtreets, cloathed him and fed him, 
placed him in à convenient habitation, and 
beſtowed upon him an ample proviſion to 
ſupport life, with comfort and ſatisfaction; 
and as; be lived in a country where aflaults 
and many accidents were frequent, this kind 
benefactor uſed often to ſend a party of his 
own ſervants (for he kept vaſt numbers in his 
retinue) to guard him, particularly whenever 
he went on any dangerous expedition. When 
he was ſick, or in any affliction, he never 
failed to viſit him, to adminiſter relief and 
comfort to him: There was not a day, in 
ſhort, in which he did not confer upon him 
fome new obligation; and as if all this was 
too little, He faithfully promiſed him, that if 
he did not make an ill uſe of the favours he 
had already received, . He would, after trying 
him a while in his preſent circumſtances, 
beſtow on him a much greater eſtate, ſituated 
in a moſt delightful country, where he ſhould 
live in an elegance and ſplendor he had then 
=; and in return for all theſe 
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mighty obligations, his patron only expeſted 
that he ſhould pay him frequent. viſits 3" ſomes 
who attended his levee, hut. more-frequently 
in private: That he ſhould behave hinauf 
in a ſober orderly manner, neither hurting 
himſelf by being guilty of any .excelles, nor 
ſetting an ill example to others. He alſo 
made him ſteward of ſome ſmall part of (his 
revenue, which he ordered him to diſtribute 
according to his own diſcretion, among a ſat 
of his lower dependents, and aſſured him that 


if he diſcharged this office with diligence and 


humanity, he ſhould look on it as 'a-favour 
done to himſelf. And now; would one think 
it poſſible that Orlando ſhould in a little time 
grow negligent and forgetful of this noble 
friend ? That when he was abſent from him, 
he ſhould engroſs but little of his-thoughts, 
and ftil] leſs of his converſation ? that if by 
chance he was led to talk of him, he ſhould 
preſently fly off from the ſubject, as if he 
aſhamed. to mention the perſon to whom be 
owed his ALL. Nay, could one believe that 
he would even liſten with a patient ea, ile 
' MT af 
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others ſpoke diſreſpectfully of him, and found 
fault with his acts of bounty, becauſe they 
ſometimes,-it's true; but his viſits were ſhort 
and not frequent ; and his behaviour ſuch as 
plainly ſhewed that he went becauſe it was 
expected from him, or out of cuſtom; more 
than from any real veneration or love to his 
benefactor. If he aſked a favour, either for 
himſelf or any body elſe, he did it with ſuch 
a careleſs airy as if he did not much trouble 
his head whether it was granted or not — 
ſometimes he would make profeſſions of gra- 
ference, as ſhewed he was very little ſenſible 
of the obligations he had received. All who 
behave with great decorum and gravity,” 
for on thoſe occaſions the leaſt degree of 
levity was looked upon as a breach of reſpect 
to their patron ; but Orlando was fo far from 
obſerving theſe rules, that he uſed frequently” | 
to be talking-and laughing with ſome of the” 
companys und even in the middle of att 
Vor. III. Y 
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addreſs to his friend, he would break oft te 
take notice of ſomebody's new fait of cloaths, 
or any other ſuch trifle that happened to catch 
his eye. But there was one part of his behavi- 
dur more unpardenable than any of uho{ceft, 
which was his neglect of thoſe perſoma hom 
his generous benefactor had entruſted to his 
care: he ſeldom viſited them, never troubled 
his head to enquire into their wants, nay, 
would hardly grant them a ſmall fauour when 
they ſllicited him. After going on ſat ſome 
time in this manner, if either the ad monitions 
of a friend, or the conſciouſneſs of his own 
mind awakened him to a ſenſe of his /ingrs- 
titude, he would then vouchſaſe to make ſame 
acknowledgments, and to afk his patron 
pardon in a ſupplicating manner; when his 
inimitable friend, not to be tired out wich 
any provocations, would receive him with 
open arms, and aſſure him that if he would 
de more careful to pleaſe him for the future, 


all that was paſt ſhould be buried in ublinion; 
but that if be perfiſted to abuſe his kindheſa, 
he'would (if he did not withdraw his preſet 
'boutity } yet certainly diſinberici him uf i 


- 
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noble eſtate he had in reverſion, Which was 
not to he given him till he had undergone a 
ſevere operation, Which had ſo much af 
fancied terror in it, as made him very willing 
to keep what he then enjoyed, without look- 
ing aut ſar; any thing better. But this was 
not permitted him; for at the expiration, of 
a certain term of years, he way either to he 
put in poſſeſſion of the promiſad inheritance, 
or elſe to be puniſhed for not having deſerved 
it. Again and again he offended, und yet, ſuch 
was the forgiving goodneſs of his bene factor, 
that upon his humbling himſelf he. as, ofigy 
received him to favour ; till at lat he ſent his 
grim meſſenger to acquaint him, that tbe 
appointed hour was come, the leaſe of his 


houſe was expired, and be muſt prepare to 


enter a new habitation, Though at firſt he 

was immediately executed But whether hs 

arrived at the delightful countzy. chat was 

and careleſſneſs of his paſt life, is agveſtion 

yet -unrefolved. However, thus much is cer- 

tain, that when he was juſt going to make trial 
2 SITE 
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of ſo great a change, he heartily, wiſhed h 
had made it the buſineſs of every day of his 
life to pleaſe his noble friend,” See th 


Chriſtian's Magazine, vol. iii. pi 512. 


(16.) An excellent critiek introduces a 
libertine ſpeaking in theſe terms, % When 
the phyſician is near my bed, my -confeſſor 


is my comforter ; I know very well how to 


hinder Religion from afflicting me when I 
am well; but I permit her to conſole me 
when I am ſick. When I have no longer 
any thing to hope on one hand, Religion 
preſents herſelf, and gains me over by her 
promiſes; I then wiſh earneſtly to give my 
ſelf up to her, and to die on the ſide of hope: 
How many a libertine might we enumerate; 
who apparently reaſons in this manner, thus 
egregiouſly deludes himſelf, and is the dupe 
of his own licentiouſneſs. And how /aptly' 


might we addreſs to ſuch ſelf-deceivers thoſe” 
ſingular lines, which, alas! do but too ſeriſibly 


reach them . A \ 1 0 1 79 5. 
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a' When we Devil was fick, the Devil ; z Monk 
1 would be; to e970 41 

Whew the Devil was well, the devil a Monk 
was he!“ 


(79. ) While the colleagues of Conſtantius 
the Roman Emperor were perſecuting the 
Chriſtians with fire and ſword, he politicajly 
pretended to perſecute them too; and de- 
clared to ſuch officers of his houſehold and 
governors of provinces as were Chriſtians, 
that he left it to their choice, either to 
ſacriſice to the Gods, and by that means 
preſerve themſelves in their employments, 
or to forfeit their places and his favour by 
continuing ſteady in their Religion. "Whet 
they had all declared their option, the 
Emperor diſcovered his real ſentiments; 
reproached in the moſt bitter terms thoſe” 
who had renounced their Religion; highly 
extolled the virtue and conſtancy of ſuch 
as Had deſpiſed the wealth and vanities of the 
world; and diſmiſſed the former with igno- 
miny, ſaying, „That thoſe who had be- 
traycd their GOD, would not ſcruple to 

AY 
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betray their Prince z” while he retained the the 
latter, truſted them with the guard of his 
perſon, and the whole management of pub. 
lick affairs, as perſons on whoſe ache he 


could firmly rely, and in whom, he might 
put an entire confidence. 


39; 196 


* (18.) Notwithſtanding our modern ſcep- 
ticks and infidels are great pretenders to Rea- 
ſon and Philoſophy, and are willing to have 
it thought that none who are really poſſeſſed 
of thoſe talents can eaſily aſſent to the truth 
of Chriſtianity ; yet we ſee it falls out, yery 
unfortunately for them and their cauſe, that 
thoſe perſons, who are confeſs'd to have been 
the moſt perfe& Reaſoners of their time, are 


alſo known to have been firm Believers. 
Were it neceſſary to be more particular on 


this head, we might mention other examples 


of the greateſt and beſt Philoſophers of eyery 
age, who have always been the moſt, deyout 
men. Far from being puffed up with the 
pride of human learning, or aſhamed of the 
_ . Golpel of Chriſt, they have made. ix, their 
glory,*and acknowledged it to contain the 
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only infallible rules of their conduct in this 
life, and the only foundation of their' hope 
in that which is to come. It is ſaid of the 
great Sir Iſaac Newton, that tho' be entered 
further into the depths of philoſophy than ever 
mortal did before him, yet he accounted the 
Scriptures 0' God to be the moſt ſublime phi. 
lofophy ; and never mentioned his Creator's 
Name without an awful n 
wonder and ſelf- abaſement!! 


(19.) It was the daily ptactioe of that 
eminent phyſician, Dr. Bo:rhawe, throvgh- 
out his whole life, as foon as he aroſe in the 
morning (which was generally very early) 
to retire for an hour to private prayer, and 
meditation on ſome part of the Scriptures. 
He often told his friends, when they aſked 
him how it was poſſible for him to go through 
ſo much fatigue; ' That it was this which 
gave him ſpirit and vigour in the buſineſs of 
"the day.” This therefore he recommended. 
"> the beſt rule he could give ; “ For no- 
ching,“ he fajd, „ coald tend mon to the 
bealch of the body, than er rt erica 
| 1 4 


mind; and that he knew 1 
could ſupport himſelf or his fellow - creatures; 
amidſt the various diſtreſſos of liſe, but a | 
well grounded confidence in the Supreme 
Being, upon the principles of Chriſtianity.” 
This remark of the Doctor's is undeniably 
juſt, A benevolent manner of acting, and 
a true greatneſs of ſou], can never ſlom from 
any other ſource than a conſciouſneſs of, the 
Divine favour and affiſftance, ' {1 
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(20.) The Emperor Charles V. declared, 
' £6 That he found more ſatisfaction, more con- 
tent in his Monaſtick ſolitude, and exerciſes 
ö of devotion, than all the victories, and all the 
triumphs of his paſt life had ever afforded: 
him, though they made him En the 
moſt fortunate of Princes. 0 og in, 
(21.) Biſhop Burnet, in his Sermon on the 
funeral of the honourable Mr. Boyle, fays of 
that excellent man; © He had the proſoundeſt 
veneration for the great God of Heaven and 
Earth that I ever obſerved in any man. 
The very Name of God was nevet mentioned 
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by him without à pauſe and viſible ſtop in 
his diſcourſe,” And elſewhere he obſerves, 
« It appears from thoſe who converſed with 
him on his inquiries into nature, that his 
main deſign in that (on which, as he had His 
own eye moſt conſtantly, - ſo he took care to 
put others often in mind of it) was to raiſe 
in himſelf and others, higher ideas of the great- 
neſs and glory, of the wifdom and goodneſs 
of God. This was ſo deep in his thoughts, 
that he concludes the article of his Will, 
which relates to the Royal Society, in theſe 
words.“ Wiſhing them an happy ſucceſs 
in-their-laudable attempts to diſcover the true 
nature of the works of God; and praying 
that they and all other ſearchers into phyſical 
truths may cordially refer their attainments 
to the glory of the great Author of nature,' 
and the comfort of HAIRS 1: 


422) Wicked men act very differently 
from chis right honourable, this Chriſtian 
Philoſopher; they bury their ſouls in their 
bodies, und all their projects and deſigns ars 
bounded within the compaſs ol this earth 
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they tread on. Hence it was the ppigion of 
the Academick - philoſophers, that the Souls 
of wicked men after their death, cquld not 
for a long ſeaſon depart from . the graves and 
charnels, where their mates, the Bodies, lay 


buried ; but there wandered up and down. in 


a deſolate manner, as not being able to leaye 
thoſe bodies, to which they were fo much 
wedded in this tranſient life. Oe” 


(23) Mr. Locke, in a letter written the 
year. before his death to one who aſked him 
What is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way for - 
young gentleman to attain to the trye know- 
ledge of the Chriſtian Religion ? tives this 
memoradle reply, ¶ Let him ſtudy the Holy 
Scriptures 3 eſpecially the New Teſtamem; 
therein, are contained the words of eternal 
life. It has God for its author ; ſalvation 
for its end ; and truth, without any mixture 


of error, for its matter. A direction, which 


he copied from his own praftice in the. latter 


part of his life, and after his retirement 


from buſineſs: when, for fourteen or fiſtecn 
years, he applied himſelf eſpoyially w, the 
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ſudy of the Inſpired writings, and employed 
the laſt years of his life hardly in any thing 
elſe. He was never weary of admiring the 
great views of that ſacred Book, and the juſt 
relation of all its parts; every day making 
diſcoveries in it, which gave him freſh cauſe 
of admiration,” Of this his'Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, "and * Commentaries on St. 
Paul's Epiſtles,” are ſufficient evidence. The 
death of this great man was agreeable to his 
life. We are aſſured by one who was witk 
him when he died, and who had lived in the 
ſame family for ſeven years before, That 
the day before his death, he particularly ex- 
horted all about him to read the Holy Serip- 
tures, and deſired to be remembered by them 
at evening prayers. On being told that if he 
choſe it the whole family ſhould come and 
pray by him in his chamber, he anſwered, 
he ſhould be very glad to have it fo, if it 
would not give too much trouble; and, an 

occaſion offering to ſpeak of the goodneſs of 
God, he eſpecially exalted the care which 
God ſhewed to man, in juſtifying him by. 
Faith in Jeſus Chriſt; and concluded with 
returning God thanks, in particular, for hav- 
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ing bleſſed him with the knowledge of that 
divine Saviour.” About two months before 
his death, he drew up a letter to a "certain 
gentleman, and left this direction vpon it, 
4 To be delivered to him after my deceaſe; * 
In which are theſe remarkable words, 4 I 
know you loved me living, and will preſerve 
my memory now I am dead. This life 16 4 
ſoene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes away, and 
affords no ſolid ſatisfaction, but in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 
another life, This is what I can ſay upon 
experience, and what you will find to be 
true, when you come to make up the account. 
Adieu!“ See his Poſthumous Works, p. 21. 
and 328, and the Preface to my Commen- 
wy on the Bible, „ ++: ated 


(24) Mr, Addiſon (as we learn from the 
late celebrated Dr. Young's Tract on Origi- 
nal Compoſition) after a long and manly, 
but fruitleſs ſtruggle with the diſtemper of 
which he died, diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and 
with them all hopes of life. He diſmiſſed not 
howeyer his concern for the living: but ſent 
for a youth ncarly related to him, and finefy 
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accompliſhed, yet not above being the better 
for good impreflions from a dying friend, 
He came; but life now glimmering in the 
ſocket, the dying friend was ſilent. After a 
decent and proper pauſe, the youth faid;® 
& Dear Sir, you ſent for me; I believe, and 
I hope that you have ſome commands; I ſhall 
hold them moſt ſacred.” May diſtant ages 
not only hear but feel the reply] Forcibly” 
graſping the young gentleman's hand, he 
ſoftly ſaid, See in what peace a-Chriſtian 
can die ! * He ſpoke with difficulty, and ſoon 
expired. Through Divine Grace, how great 
is man, through Divine Mercy, how ſting- 
leſs i is death |--Who would not thus expire! 


25.) It was a ſaying of Ariſtotle's te. 
ſpecting Virtue, which we may well apply 
to Religion, That it is neceſlary to the 
young, To the aged comfortable, To the poor 
wealth, To the rich an ornament, To the 
3 7 an honour, To the wretched a ſup- 


That 1 cooaplen the hore. deen. 
We itſelf. 8 2 1 


1 


Arenen bene 80 
Aad though a late, a ſore reward ſucceeds,” . 
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( 26.) Louis the late Duke of: Orleans 
thus ex preſſed the delight he found in pinty 
and devotion: I know by experience, that 
ſublunary grandeur and ſublunary pleaſure 
gare deceitiul and vain, and are always infi- 


nitely below the conceptions we form of 
them. But on the contrary, ſuch happineſs 
and ſuch complacency may be found in devo- 
tion and piety, as W has no 
idea . ö ' 1 * 


3711 


(27.) Cardinal Wolſey, one of the greateſt 
miniſters of ſtate that eyer was, poured forth 
his ſoul in theſe words, after his fall from 
the favour of Henry VIII.“ Had 1 but 
been as diligent to ſerve my God, as I have 
been to pleaſe my king, he would not have 


forſaken me now, in my grey hairs,” _ 2 F 


( 28.) We cannot perhaps cloſe this work 
more forcibly, than with the following ſtrik- 
Ing circumſtance reſpecting M. de Voltaire; 
a man, who after having long, und too jultfy, 
been conſidered as the patron” of infidelity; 
and after having ſhewn himſelf equally the 
enemy of every Religions-"eftIHhment ;; 
has at length, to the aftoniſhment of all 
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ſerious minds; and at the cloſe of a long Re, 
of near eighty years, in the moſt foleran * 
manner given the confeſſion of hiv Faith ſub- 
"joined ; and which is confirmed on the oath 
of ſeveral witneſſes who were preſent.— 
believe firmly, ————— 
- apoſtolick, and Roman Church believes and 
confeſſes. I believe in one God, in hee 
perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſh, 
really diſtinguiſhed ; having the ſame nature, 
the ſame divinity, and the ſame power. That 
the ſecond perſon was made man, called 
Jeſus Chriſt ; who died for the ſalvation of 
all men; who bas eſtabliſhed the Holy 
Church, to which it belongs to judge of the 
true ſenſe of the Holy Scriptures, I com 
demn likewiſe all the hereſies the ſaid Church 
has condemned and rejected; likewiſe all 
perverted miſinterpretations which may be 
put on them. This true and Catholick 
Faith, out of which none can be ſaved, I 
profeſs and acknowledge to be the only true 
one ; and I ſwear, promiſe, and engage my - 
ſelf to die in this Belief by the Grace of God. ” 
mne. with a per- 
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fect Faith, all, and every one of the articles 
of the Apoſtles* Creed.“ [which he recited 


in Latin very diſtinaly] „ declare, more- 


over, that I have made this confeſſion before 


ghe reverend Father Capuchin, previous to 


his confeſſing me.” If a Veteran in the 
cauſe of Infidelity thus cloſes his life and 
his works: does it not greatly behove thoſe 
who have been (deluded or miſled by his 
writings, ſeriouſly to look to themſelves ; and 
bring -home this ſtriking example to their 
hearts, left they fall into the condemnation 
which their maſter ſeeks thus meanly, at the 
end, to avoid? See the genuine letters between 
him and the Archbiſhop of Anneci, lately 
publiſhed, p. 45, &c. 51 
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